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even if you’re well-to-do where can you outdo this? 


Nowhere will you find a car more mindful of your needs than a 
new Chevy. Whatever model you pick, you’ll find it gives you 
more room where you want more room (be it for baubles, baggage 
or beagles)—with a higher entrance height, wider seating and 
(in the case of wagons) wider cargo area than any other car in 
dts field. Chevy’s also the only leading low-priced car that gives 
you the comfort and quiet of Full Coil springs at all four wheels. 
Let your dealer show you all the ways Chevrolet aims to please 
without once losing sight of your budget: 


7 
Roomier Body by Fisher with a 
lower and narrower transmission tunnel 
that gives more foot room. 


Pride-pleasing style (you'll like the 
way it combines good looks with good 
sense, that convenient one-piece tail- 
gate, for instance). 


New Economy Turbo-Fire V8 
(makes friends fast by getting up to 
10% more miles on a gallon of regular). 
Widest choice of engines and trans- 
missions (24 combinations in all—to 
satisfy the most finicky driver). 


Hi-Thrift 6 (built, of course, with 
Chevy’s ever-faithful dependability). 
Coil springs at all 4 wheels (with the 
extra cushioning of newly designed 
body mounts, you’ve never had it 
smoother than you do in Chevrolet). 
Quicker stopping Safety-Master 
brakes (another important reason 
Chevy's the kind of friend you can 
count on). 


Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


CHEVROLET 
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there’s nothing like a new car—and no new car like a '60 Chevrolet. The 9-passenger Kingswood. 
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Air Conditioning—temperatures made to order—for all-weather comfort. Get a demonstration. 
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prettiest 
sight 


for summer 
sightseers 
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Eyelet embroidered cotton in white with gray embroidery; pink with pink; black with blagk. Sizes 8 to 20. Roe = 1g on Apparel, Inc., 1350 Broadway, N.Y. 18@ 
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The charming past lives on in villages like Buckland-in-the-Moor. Nothing 
takes the place of being there . . . nothing takes you there like Pan Am! 


Only your dreams get you there faster... 


Fly the fastest Jets to England-6% hours on Pan Am! 


This is Shakespeare’s England. “This scepter’d isle 


. . . this other Eden, demi-paradise . : . precious 


stone set in the silver sea .. . this England.” 
This England is yours—in the mere matter of six 
hours and twenty-five minutes from New York by 


U. S.-built Jets—fastest airliners to Europe. 


Pan Am Jet Clippers* will fly you to Europe direct 
from Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, 
Chicago, Detroit, Boston and Philadelphia.t 
Serene in the hands of the world’s most experi- 
enced airline, you travel in comfort at speeds up to 
600 miles an hour. Choose either deluxe President 


MOST s EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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Special or low-cost Economy service, available on 
every Pan Am Jet flight. 

To date, more than 300,000 travelers have flown 
the Atlantic on Pan Am Jets. Isn’t this your year for 


your dream trip? Call your Travel Agent or any of 


Pan American’s 66 offices in the U.S. and Canada. 
tEffective June 1 *Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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WEAR THIS PROUD NAMEPLATE 


And for good reason. A Blue-Lake swimming pool 
isa “blue chip” investment in good living. Its name- 
plate says, This pool is built for a lifetime of fun. 
Every Blue-Lake pool is engineered to uncom- 
promising standards ... steel reinforced concrete 
_... ultra-efficient Landon filtration, automatic 


PS etieaaanee and Aim-Flo inlets for clear, 
- glean, lively water. 





: "s a Blue-Lake to fit your pocketbook... Easy 

a plan financing, too! See the Yellow Pages of 

_your phone book for the Blue-Lake builder in your 
area, or write for your free copy of Today’s Pool. 
LANDON, INC. 

7240 Fulton Avenue, North Hollywood, California 
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U. S. Air Force 
The U.S. Air Force (March Houipay) 


by Robert Carson is an interesting and 


accurate account. CURTIS E. LEMAY 


General, USAF 
Vice Chief of Staff 
Washington, D.C. 


A fine piece of writing which should 
be documented in the History Section 
of the Government Printing Office. 
There is a crying need for aviation 
history. RALPH G. MANGOLD 

Chicago 


Old Art Form 


Last August your article on the 
Riviera (Her Highness the Carlton) was 
illustrated with a picture of a woman 
in a bikini. I considered it in very poor 
taste. Now your March issue contains 
two pages to which I greatly object. 
Why does a magazine of your caliber 
find it necessary to inject pictures that 
must offend many of your readers? 


ROMANA M. REGER 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


@ The pictures which appear in HOL- 
IDAY are those which, in the opinion of 
its editors, best illustrate the flavor and 
atmosphere of a particular subject. A 
girl in a bikini is germane to the Riviera, 
as is a nude to a bathtub.—Ed. 


New Art Form 

One feels that Mr. Fadiman is dis- 
playing a truly great-hearted tolerance 
in his discussion of the comics in your 
February issue (Reading I've Liked). 
But when he speaks of “ugliness, stu- 
pidity and atrocious drawing,” one 
wonders when was the last time he ven- 
tured to expose himself to a newspaper 
comic page. Stan Drake, Pete Hoffman 
and Leonard Starr would rank as great 
draftsmen in any artistic company. 
Fred Lasswell, Mort Walker and Leslie 
Turner delight the eye with a playful 
sense of design that would draw no 
sneers from Matisse. Al Capp is prob- 
ably the most biting and savagely orig- 
inal satirist in America today. 

It may be that Mr. Fadiman is con- 
fusing comic books and comic strips. 
The truth is that comic strips rank as 
the most vigorous and characteristic art 
form of modern Western society. With 
the development of microfilm, today’s 
strips will be studied and treasured 
centuries hence as a vital expression of 


our times. J. D. LAWRENCE 


Detroit 


Alabama’s Glories 


Back to Alabama (March Ho.ipay) 
presents a skillfully drawn portrait of 
the new dynamic South against the 
background of the romantic Old South. 
The Isle Dauphine Club used among 
the cover illustrations and also in the 
article typifies the transformation of 
the South in recent years. HOLIDAY 
aptly chose it, as the building was se- 
lected by the American Institute of 
Architects for a regional honor award. 
Truly we have new glories as well as old 
to edify the visitor to the Deep South. 


HARRY MCDONNELL 
Daphne, Ala. 





LETTERS 






Unforgettable Days 


William Manchester’s The Great Bank 
Holiday (February Houtpay) is fas- 
cinating reading, but it doesn’t tell the 
whole story of what life was like in that 
first week of March twenty-seven years 
ago, in the weeks that preceded it, or 
the weeks, months and years that were 
to follow. For many peopie, the bank 
holiday, the money holiday, the job 
holiday, was not merely a week or two 
in early March of 1933. It was all 
through 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, and 
year after dreary year thereafter. 

For these millions, the bank holiday 
was not just something with “‘an air of 
fantasy” that was “quickly forgotten.” 
About the only different feature about 
that week was that the fortunate peo- 
ple, those whose jobs and banks had 
not yet folded, had an inkling of what 
life was like for their neighbors. But 
it was just an inkling. 

ELIZABETH SMEDLEY 
State College, Pa. 


Carbon Copy 


Discovering Elizabeth Bowen's word 
mural of Mississippi and Louisiana 
(A Ride Through the Deep South, Feb- 
ruary HOLIDAY) was a thrilling experi- 
ence for me, for I have recently returned 
from a trip over the same country, 
following almost precisely the same 
route, at about the same time she was 
there. In my case, too, it was a matter 
of drinking in this rich country for the 
first time. Reading her pungent, search- 
ing lines was as good as riding in the 
car with her and seeing it all through 
her feeling eyes. As nearly as I can tell, 
her reactions and emotions at every 
point were identical to mine, but she 
expresses in words what I could only 
hope to capture with my camera. 


CHARLES S. SPENCER, JR. 
Nashville 


Red Cross (cont’d.) 


Richard Carter has rendered a dis- 
tinct public service by straightening out 
the record in The Controversial Red 
Cross (February Houtpay). In World 
War II, the U.S.A. footed the bill for 
transporting me to various places, in- 
cluding spots where Hitler’s finest and 
I could look down our rifle barrels at 
one another. Those other fellows were 
downright hostile and I have a couple 
of Purple Hearts to prove it. Without 
exception—without even a suggestion 
of an exception—Red Cross personnel 
treated me wonderfully all the wa 
from the front lines to field and base 
hospitals and at all other times during 
my military career. GI’s simply had to 
gripe about something and the Red 
Cross was often the handiest target. 

In my opinion, the Red Cross Blood 
Program, which never fails to have the 
right type of blood available at the 
right place at the right time, is alone 
worth many times over every last dollar 
that has ever been subscribed in its 
fund campaigns. 

Congratulations to author Carter for 
his long, hard, honest look and a 
“bravo” for every last word in the 


article. RALPH H. MORSE 


Concord, N.H. 


Continued on Page 6 
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Can you take a ten-foot Indian in your present 
station wagon? 

Can you take a playpen open? 

Can you take a baby elephant? 

You can in a Volkswagen Station Wagon. Yet 
it is only a few inches longer than the VW Sedan, 
a good four feet shorter than conventional station 


wagons—and costs hundreds of dollars less.@ ase 




































Continued from Page 4 
Hartford (cont’d.) 


As a P.S. to your fine story about 
Hartford (Life is Better in Hartford, 
February Houipay) here is a picture of 
John Alsop’s Mutual of Hartford build- 
ing, just awarded the 1960 First Honor 





































































NEW DESIGN! 
NEW DISTINCTION 


in the world’s finest all-transistor 
pocket radio—Zenith’s new Royal 500E! 





e Up to 300% more sensitiv- 
ity than sets without RF stage. 


e Zenith-quality speaker with 
sturdy Alnico 5 magnet for 
richer, fuller tone. 


e Vernier pin-point tuning; 
built-in Wavemagnet® 
antenna. 


e Elegantly styled, nonbreak- 
able case in maroon, ebony 
color or two-tone off white 
and Brick red, the Royal 500E 
$75.00*. Attachment for pri- 
vate listening, optional at 
extra cost. Other Zenith qual- 
ity pocket radios from $39.95.* 
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ZENITH RADIO CONSENT, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS. IN CANADA: ZENITH RADIO CORPORA- 


YN OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO, ONT. The Royalty of television, stereophonic high fidelity 
trumenta nme ae radios and hearing aids. 41 years of leadership in radionics exclusively. 
ufact 8 suguested retaud price without batlerses. Prices, specifications subject to change without notice, 
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Award of the American Institute of 
Architects. Last year The New York 
Times picked it as one of the ten recent 
buildings in Europe, Asia, Africa and 
America which “add new and signifi- 
cant dimensions to the building art.” 
It is a good index of the vitality of 
progress as well as of strength of tradi- 


tion in Hartford. TEN EYCK LANSING 


New York City 


As a resident of Hartford, I could 
not help but be variously moved by 
your recent article. 

Because of inaccuracies and subtle 
disparagements of minority groups, I 
fail to see how it could pass your edi- 
torial board as an informative, reveal- 
ing and much less humorous article. 
While Mr. Birmingham does not refer 
to ghettos, his subtle reference to 
“reservations” is beyond good taste. To 
expose fringe-area bigots possessed of 
anticlass smoldering flame to such con- 
tent is both provocative and inflamma- 
tory. 

While I am a subscriber to your 
magazine and have found much pleas- 
ure in other articles, | believe there was 
extreme lack of good taste, especially at 
this time of desecration of synagogues, 
for you to have knowingly permitted its 
publication. It may be well to inform 
you that others share my view. 

Your reply will be appreciated since 
if this is your future policy my con- 
science is not clear to leave its destruc- 
tive action in my waiting room. 

J. I. KALIN, M.D. 
Hartford 


@ Stephen Birmingham replies: “I think 
if Doctor Kalin will read the Hartford 
article more carefully, he will see that I, 
as the author, intended no disparage- 
ment, subtle or otherwise, of any mi- 
nority group. On the contrary, I was 
pointing out the considerable amount of 
anti-Jewish feeling that exists in Hart- 
ford and particularly in Hartford insur- 
ance companies—and deploring it. The 
terms “Indian Village” and “the reser- 
vation” were supplied locally, not by me. 
I wonder whether Doctor Kalin is aware 
of the recent findings by the Bnai B'rith 
Anti-Defamation League, and other or- 
ganizations, to the effect that a per- 
sistent strain of anti-Semitic feeling runs 
through many large insurance companies. 
I found this to be the case in Hartford. 
It seems to me that in any fair and accu- 





rate report of the city, such facts should 
be reported. Anti-Semitism is one of the 
unpleasant facets of Hartford's per- 
sonality—not mine.” —Ed. 


Bargain Rates 


Your January 1960 Travel Europe is- 
sue was exciting and intriguing. How- 
ever, the information given out by 
David Dodge in Keys to Europe as to 
prices of rooms and meals in Paris was 
really not true. I would be very much 
obliged if he would give me the names 
of these dream places at the prices 
quoted in the article. 


MRS. VIOLET AGRAN 
Philadelphia 


@ Mr. Dodge replies: “In the Paris sec- 
tion of the Guide Michelin, you will find 
listed some dozens of hotels, mostly on 
the Left Bank, where the maximum 
charge for the best double room in the 
house, with private bath, is under 20 
new francs, service and tax included. 
(The dollar currently equals slightly less 
than 5 francs.) On page 14 of the Paris 
section, you will find a group of two 
dozen restaurants which charge less than 
7 francs, in some cases inclusive of wine, 
service and tax, for a full meal. On the 
same page there is a list of 50 restau- 
rants which charge from 7 to 10 francs 
for the same thing.” —Ed. 


P. P. S. 


Mr. B. F. Michtom (Letters, February 
HOLiDAy) is correct in stating that the 
Teddy bear first appeared in a cartoon 
by Clifford Berryman, but the balance 
of his letter contains several errors. 

The Steiff Company of Germany, 
which was founded in 1880, produced 
the first Teddy-bear toy in 1902. First 
models were brought to this country in 
1903. So far as we have been able to 
find out, no other company in existence 
at that time produced any form of toy 
bear. 

Mr. Michtom is in error where he 
claims that Alice Roosevelt “‘as a child 
played with a Teddy bear.” In 1902, 
Alice Roosevelt was eighteen years old. 

GEORGE BURKE 
Public Relations for Steiff 
New York City 


@ Nan Robertson, author of the Decem- 
ber Handbook of Toys in which the 
Teddy-bear statement appeared, termi- 
nates this discussion: ““B. F. Michtom, 
chairman of the board of the Ideal Toy 
Corporation, has deplored the fact that 
I did not get around to his company for 
the real story of the Teddy bear's ori- 
gins. My answer is this: Mr. Michtom 
should have checked with his own pub- 
licity man. I spent more than three hours 
with Ideal’s public-relations representa- 
tive, delving into the history and ac- 
complishments of Ideal. In addition, I 
took home and read piles of literature 
about the company. At that time, we 
naturally discussed the Teddy bear. As I 
stated in the article, Ideal and Steiff had 
been haggling for forty years over who 
dreamed up the Teddy bear. They are 
still arguing, as is proved by their cor- 
respondence in these columns.” —Ed. 





Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editors, HOLIDAY, 


Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letter will be considered. 





“When it’s a question of looking handsome, staying neat, keeping 
cool — this sportshirt knows all the answers,” says TV’s famous 
Nelson Case. “That distinctive crest embroidered on the pocket 
looks specially made for you... and makes you feel very special. 
A wonderful no-iron 100% cotton, Mansmooth® Meshcool keeps 
smooth and wrinkle-free all day long, thanks to Reserve Neatness.*™ 
And the cool, open weave fabric means real comfort insurance 
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MANHATTAN® INVITES YOU TO WATCH “BE OUR GUEST" EVERY WEDNESDAY EVENING ON THE CBS-TY NETWORK 
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Things to do 
and see in Europe 
this summer 


R.g , The first thing to see is 
Lisbon—gay, romantic 
city and gateway to the 
ea Ni P Ke = Mediterranean. Many sea- 
FB uA soned and first- -time trav- 

elers are flying there. On 
13th, 24th, and 29th of June, 
for example, you can join a parade and troop 
up Lisbon avenues under glorious banners 
and winking lights. During this Festival of 
Saints, the happy colors of flowers and fire- 
works and the Latin gaiety that greet you 
everywhere will enrapture you. And in July, 
the 3rd and 4th, a few miles north of Lisbon, 
at Vila Franca de Xira, you'll shout “Olé!” 
as Portuguese gay blades catch a few bulls 
barehanded in the town streets. You might 
even try it yourself .. 
heart and well-insured. 


¥ y . 


. if you're strong of 


Only a short hop from the bulls of Portugal 
are the film stars at the International 
Locarno Film Festival nr in Switzerland. 
From the 21st to 3lst of July, out- 
doors, the great cellu eid loids of the 
world flicker on: some to make you 
roar, some to strike a deep chord. And 
near Zurich, for the mere pittance of less 
than $7 a day (including meals), you can 
live in a genuine, stouthearted castle from 
an ancient day and tell your friends how you 
played the part of a beribboned baron. 


From your castle, if you can tear 

yourself from the sky-poking 

7 mountains and cozy Swiss vallevs, 

ride a short distance across the 

border to Oberammergau to witness 

900 townspeople acting in the Passion 

Play and bringing to life the most 

pai \ nful day in Christian history. Fly to 

Col ogne to hear the rich variety of mu- 

sical compositions at the 34th World Festival 

of Modern Music, June 10th through the 

19th. And during August, be sure to visit 

Rome to cheer the Olympians and then to 
muse at the grave of young John Keats. 


And here’s a bit of news to save you traveling 
money: for only the price of your Swissair 
ticket to Romey you can stop over at no extra 
cost in Lisbon, Zurich and Cologne, where 
most of these things are going on. 


Switzerland, which you might 
think of as suburban Europe 
(close by to everything and 
yet a worthy place in itself), 
ally the ge ographic heart of 
the «® nt. From Switzerland, you're 
minutes away from ’most anywhere in Eu- 
rope. So, prepare now for a happy holiday 
on our luxurious Douglas DC-8 Jetliners . . . 
and continue on throughout much of Europe 
on our swift new Caravelle jets. And, if you 
choose, you can do it all on our pay later 
plan. SWISS-CARE .. . the loving-care with 
which Swissair tends its passengers ... warms 
you to the heart every mile you fly. Call or 
write your travel agent or Swissair for more 
details today. Offices in principal cities. 





is ac’ BS 


SWISSCARE 


SWISSAIR 
WORLDWIDE 


Dept. H-5, Swissair, 10 W. 49th St., New York, WN. Y. 
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by Clifton Fadiman 


@ You may recall Private Mulvaney 
from Kipling’s Soldiers Three: “I 
was a corp’ril wanst—rejuced afther- 
wards, but a corp’ril wanst.” I was 
a celebrity once—reduced after- 
wards, but a celebrity once. This 
match flare of fame sprang from my 
employment on a radio quiz show 
called Information Please. For a 
time I became a minor and expend- 
able cog, but still a cog, in that glit- 
tering celebrity machine which is 
one of the many technological tri- 
umphs of our epoch and which 
compelled a few maitres d’hdtel to 
half-recognize me on second sight. 
Even today elderly ladies and gentle- 
men will glance uncertainly at my 
face, then start as if at a ghost. 
Though now a mere fossil embedded 
in the Pleistocene stratum of the 
Celebrity Era, I was a corp’ril 
wanst, and speak of the celebrity 
system out of a mild familiarity with 
the way it works. So much for 
credentials. 

I have been reading two books, 
one little, one big, about celebrities. 
The little one, Operation Elvis, a di- 
verting, appalling treatise by Alan 
Levy, describes the graceful defer- 
ence of the United States Army to 
the requirements of the celebrity 
system, as represented by then Pvt. 
Elvis Presley. This process was 
partly financed by our tax dollar, 
just as Mr. Presley’s civilian career 
was and will be financed by the 
allowances we give our teen-age 
sons and daughters. 

We may sum up Operation Elvis 
by saying that Mr. Levy leaves us 
with entire confidence in Mr. Pres- 
ley’s value as an emetic—though one 
should add that certain Army offi- 
cers run him a close second in the 
Great All-American Nausea Sweep- 
stakes. 

Henry Holt and Co. will sell you 
Mr. Levy’s little book on the celeb- 
rity system, Yahoo division, for 
$2.95. But the big book may be 
bought only by those who have $26, 
which would seem to restrict the cir- 
culation of the International Celeb- 
rity Register largely to celebrities 
themselves. However, they are a 
numerous crowd. Far from being 
snobbish, the Register is as matey 
as a Presidential candidate. Every- 
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PARTY OF ONE 


A reluctant celebrity explores the big-time business of celebrity- 


making, or how to turn a nobody into a somebody 


body’s in it, from Bertrand Russell 
all the way down, down, down to 
King Farouk. Even me. Me and 
Clara Bow. 

Operation Elvis informally, the 
Register formally testify to the ce- 
lebrity’s growing power. The Reg- 
ister in particular dims with its 
authority all other more traditional 
lights, all Who’s Whos, Blue Books, 
Social Registers, Halls of Fame. Its 
864 pages of thumbnail biographies, 
as insidiously readable as Maca- 
damia nuts are nibblable, comprise 
our Burke’s Peerage, and steerage 
too. Albert Schweitzer cheek by 
jowl with Herb Scott, here are the 
idols of a quantified society, each in 
his neon-lit niche not because of 
what he has done but because we 


tists, touches with its finger a mass 
of jerking, writhing protoplasm 
spewing forth animal noises. Re- 
sult: Elvis Presley, a pure miracle of 
technology. 

The statement, of course, is un- 
fair to you and me. The machines 
make, but we take. Did we not need 
celebrities, they would wither on the 
Hollywood-and-Vine. Like motor- 
cars, however, they are called for on 
two fronts: the spiritual and the 
economic. The motorcar ministers 
to our spiritual comfort: if we can- 
not lift ourselves by our bootstraps, 
we can at least extend ourselves by 
our tailfins. But the motorcar, 
geared to a dozen major industries, 
also keeps men and dollars at work. 
So with celebrities. On the one 
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“Kip” went on to 
dag ore Kip yon Clam 


“FOR MOST men,” he says, “life 
is a search for the proper manila 
folder in which to get themselves 





The author finds a niche in a new kind of pantheon, 
the International Celebrity Register. 


have heard about him. Like those 
fabled city walls that rose to the 
sound of music, this new pantheon 
was called into being by adapting to 
various gadgets the invisible waves 
and pulsations of light, sound and 
electricity. Mass communication, 
made possible only by the unre- 
garded genius of a handful of scien- 


hand, they satisfy a quasi-religious 
need: as the Olympians were to the 
Greeks, they are ourselves writ 
large and haloed in Technicolor. 
On the other hand, they are the 
neatly packaged and efficiently mer- 
chandised products of a vast indus- 
try, tying in all the instruments of 

Continued on Page 10 
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It has automatic pushbutton controls 

found in expensive new ovens. Thermo- 
stat maintains correct temperature. Buzzer 
signals when time is up—heat shuts off auto- 
matically so you can’t overcook. 
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Infra-red broiling sealsin all the natural juices 
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Continued from Page 8 country would suffer a considerable dreds of others—vice versa. But all, 
mass communication and entertain- business dislocation. whether a Bridgman or a Liberace, 
ment. Celebrity-making, celebrity-sell- I am speaking here of 2000 celeb- have, purely as celebrities, a special 
ing, and—when it becomes either need- _rities, not 2000 persons. As persons economic, as well as a quasi-religious, 
ful or profitable—celebrity-assassinat- perhaps over a third do work of great function, only vaguely related to the 
ing: all are vital to the economic sys- value to the world. Thus Nobel Prize- worth of their achievements. 


tem. If the 2000 celebrities listed in the winning:physicist P. W. Bridgman has To anyone who has ever even touched 
Register were to vanish overnight and high human-being value—but only the coasts of communication, enter- 
the publicity mills be enjoined by law modestcelebrity value. WithLiberace— tainment, philanthropy and especially 


against grinding out replacements, our and, not to be selective about it, hun- _ politics, the point is obvious. But I 
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offer a minor illustration. In 1952 
our State Department refused bio- 
chemist Linus Pauling a passport 
because it disapproved of his politi- 
cal associations. This may well have 
been a proper decision—I am in- 
competent to judge. In 1954 Doctor 
Pauling won the Nobel Prize for 
Chemistry. The State Department 
issued him an unlimited passport. 
This policy shift cannot be related to 
Doctor Pauling’s social worth as a 
scientist, which the State Depart- 
ment lacks the scholarship to esti- 
mate. Nor can it be related to any 
change in his associations, which 
would remain unaffected by receipt 
of the prize. But it is related to his 
sudden jump in celebrity value, an 
increase to which the State Depart- 
ment is as sensitive as the Army was 
sensitive to Mr. Presley’s semi- 
sacred status. 

Celebrities therefore have a cer- 
tain economic worth in that they 
save the time of the authorities. 
They short-cut the necessity for 
time-consuming reflection. They 
make decisions easier. Thus Holly- 
wood can relieve itself of the painful 
need to determine whether or not 
an actor can act (which would in- 
volve expert judgment by trained 
and therefore expensive minds) by 
using instead the simpler yardstick 
of box-office or celebrity value. 

As an interesting footnote to the 
Pauling case I might add that re- 
cently his celebrity value was en- 
hanced when he was rescued from 
a rocky ledge on which he had con- 
trived to get himself stuck. The res- 
cue was chronicled on the front 
page of the New York Times (All 
the News That’s Fit to Print). From 
the viewpoint of the anatomist of 
celebrity two consequences flow 
from this publicity. First, as a ce- 
lebrity, Doctor Pauling now be- 
comes a little more useful than he 
was before. Almost anything he 
henceforth does, especially if it is 
unconnected with the proper use of 
his brain, may be worth a stick of 
type, an airwave mention, a small- 
ish picture in Life. Second, the law 
of quantification begins to work on 
us: as we hear and see Doctor 
Pauling’s name more and more 
often, we unconsciously begin to 
confuse his value as a scientist with 
his value as a celebrity. Once we 
found out that Einstein played the 
violin, sailed a boat, and boycotted 
barbers, his scientific reputation 
among us nonscientists rose several 
points. 


What is a celebrity? 

Cleveland Amory, the editor-in- 
chief and Ward McAllister of the 
Register, offers as his rule of thumb 
for election to the pantheon “‘celeb- 





rity recognized out of one’s field,” 
which seems fair enough. He is 
debonairly illusionless: “ . . . more 
often it means simply accomplish- 
ment in the sense of popular, or 
highly publicized success.”” He 
further particularizes: ‘“‘Names 
which, once made by news, now 
make news by themselves.” 

These are reasonable definitions 
provided you make two assump- 
tions. The first is that “‘accomplish- 
ment” and “success” can always be 
equated. Often they can be, but it 
might prove a slippery task to pin 
down the precise accomplishment of 
an Elsa Maxwell or of any of the 
celebrated caterwaulers whose rec- 
ords are bought (always with your 
money) by teen-agers. Second, you 
must assume that names really do 
“make news by themselves” instead 
of merely making the air waves or 
the news columns, which is not quite 
the same thing. Are they “news”— 
or are we just trained to accept them 
as news? 

Some time ago a Mrs. Simpson 
did a notable though not especially 
important thing. Since then the kind 
of life the Duchess of Windsor 
chooses to live would seem to any 
decently jaundiced mind to preclude 
her doing anything particularly in- 
teresting. Yet, whenever she does 


any of the uninteresting things she 
does do, we react like Pavlov’s dogs 
and at once exude the saliva of celeb- 
rity-system-conditioned attention. 

I should like to qualify Mr. 
Amory’s businesslike description of 
a celebrity with a less professional 
one. The celebrity (as distinct from 
merely a famous or distinguished 
human being) is a person who all by 
himself, or more usually aided by 
the system technicians, creates and 
maintains a public image. This pub- 
lic image may be a complete fake. 
Or it may be fairly close to the real 
person. Or it may alternate with the 
real person—Mr. Murrow used a 
public image on Person to Person, 
cast it aside on his less trivial pro- 
grams. Or it may be a set of tricks 
deliberately and occasionally ma- 
nipulated for some good-end—F.D.R. 
might be an example here. But some 
distinction between the public im- 
age and the private person there 
must be to permit the manufacture 
of the true, the unblushful celebrity. 

The Register includes a number of 
men of high achievement whose ac- 
quaintance I chance to possess. Two 
that occur to me are the novelist 
John Hersey and the historian Allan 
Nevins. By my lights they are not 
simon-pure celebrities because they 
have never been able, nor have they 
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ever wished, to impose a public image 
on us. They are no more virtuous, I 
judge, than many others in the Register, 
but they are men of integrity in the 
literal sense—that is, integers, wholes, 
powerless to divvy up their personali- 
ties between themselves and us. 

Mr. Hersey and Mr. Nevins are in- 
tellectuals. As a general thing intel- 
lectuals make poorish celebrities— 


they don’t seem to have the brains for 
it. Also, they’reinadequately motivated. 
That is, their business—which is to 
mold important matters into artistic 
forms, or to reflect upon and reach 
valid conclusions about them—is usu- 
ally not helped much by owning and 
operating a public image. (There are 
exceptions: Bernard Shaw concocted 
a publicimage—The Paradoxical Show- 


man—as a device for persuading us to 
accept the products of his intellect. 
Salvador Dali, an absolutely first-class 
celebrity, is an intellectual who can 
maintain a successful public image be- 
cause he is also by nature an actor and 
a brilliant salesman.) 

The most proficient celebrities tend 
to be idlers, entertainers or politicians. 
Idlers often become A-1 celebrities, 
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because the manufacture of an “‘in- 
teresting” public image is essential 
to disguise their vacuity. Enter- 
tainers must contrive a public image 
(the best one is an image of whole- 
some sincerity, like Mr. Godfrey’s) 
because their living depends on be- 
ing liked or “followed” by large 
groups of people, and most of 
them, like the rest of us, are by na- 
ture no more than normally likable 
or magnetic. 

To achieve success in our time the 
politician must, or should, become 
a celebrity. This is less true in other 
countries. Though one of the most 
celebrated of men, Churchill is not a 
100 per cent celebrity in the sense 
that, say, Barbara Hutton is one. 
That is because, from all reports, 
his public image and his private per- 
son coincide. Perhaps only an aris- 
tocrat, to whom it would never oc- 
cur to demonstrate his superiority 
by rearranging himself for public 
consumption, can afford the luxury 
of such political stubbornness. 

With us, however, the streamlined 
manufacture of a viable public 
image is becoming a must. That the 
late Senator Taft never achieved his 
goal is often ascribed in part to his 
inability to fabricate a public face, 
or his ignorance of whom to hire 
among professional fabricators. But, 
as we can see by looking at the lead- 
ing Democratic and Republican 
presidential candidates, few Amer- 
ican politicians today are handi- 
capped by Taft’s virginal integrity. 
With the exception of Mr. Steven- 
son, they appear convinced that po- 
litical ability must include expertise 
in the complex business of being and 
acting like a celebrity. They are, for 
our epoch, probably right. 

Come November, I shall cast my 
ballot for one of these gentlemen. 
As I approach the voting booth I 
shall utter a silent prayer: Dear 
Lord, though my candidate would 
never, at least in public, commit the 
political indiscretion of consulting 
the book-embalmed wisdom of dead, 
nonvoting literary men, yet let him 
somehow come upon and ponder 
this little sentence from the 18th 
Century aphorist G. C. Lichtenberg: 
“I can quite easily imagine how 
easily praise in the newspapers can 
seduce a man into believing that he 
finally is what these people claim for 
him.” Dear Lord, I thank Thee for 
endowing my candidate with those 
talents I have found so persuasive— 
among which are his grin, his en- 
thusiasm for athletic events, his 
haircut, his firm manly handshake, 
his ready ability to answer all ques- 
tions, his capacity to please, his 
cracker-barrelcharm. Anddear Lord, 
grant that these talents will help him 
in his job, which is merely to save 





our country and incidentally the 
world from destruction. 


Finally, who makes celebrities? 

Considered as a business, the ce- 
lebrity network, on the glamour 
level, is created and run by able, ma- 
ture professionals. Considered as 
part of our culture, however, I 
would guess, as have many others, 
that it is largely a response to the 
needs of teen-agers. Teen-agers have 
been belabored a good deal lately. 
As the toughest, most demanding 
part of our population, they can 
stand it. 

The rate of current celebrity pro- 
duction seems to be inversely related 
to the intensity and maturity of the 
potential consumer’s mental life: 














that Albert Schweitzer reads gossip 

columns is improbable. Of the many 

powerful blocs now operating in our 

country one of the most powerful is 

the teen-age bloc, or rather that dom- 
. inant part of it which has adopted 
fun-morality as a religion. This 
group, plus the many grownups who 
find the teen-age outlook congenial, 
represent mental life at its phase of 
minimal intensity, short of feeble- 
mindedness. It is they who probably 
call into being the hard core of the 
celebrity system. 

This hard core does not consist of 
the many distinguished business- 
men, public servants, scientists, art- 
ists, educators, publicists and so 
forth who actually do the vital work 
of the world. They are in the Reg- 
ister, of course. But the hard core, at 
once dynamo and show window of 
the celebrity system, is drawn mainly 
from the fields of entertainment, 
mass Communication, fashion, sport 
and Society, whether high, café or 
occasionally para-criminal. Were 
this core to disappear the system 
as a going concern would disappear 
with it. We might then revert to the 
barbarism of fifty years ago, when a 
man was judged by the genuineness 
either of his achievements or his 
family tree or, more crassly, by the 
bulge of his bank account. 

The teen-agers and their adult al- 
lies cannot afford to let this happen. 
For them the Sinatras and the Pres- 
leys, the basketball heroes and the 


































































film favorites are exactly what the sol- 
emn psychiatrists say they are—psychic 
necessities. Such celebrities perform 
the rituals which the teen-ager cannot 
perform for himself. 

It works somewhat like this. The 
teen-ager chooses a celebrity to deify, 
or is ably maneuvered into doing so. 
But the celebrity god is not a jealous 
god, nor a wrathful one, nor even a 


watchful one. He is an approving, a 
jovial god. The god tells the teen-ager 
that teen-age standards are good, that 
fun-morality is moral, that rapid move- 
ment is progress, that play is virtue, 
that disc-jockey noises are music, that 
the world is not a time bomb but just 
one big neon-lit jukebox. 
Furthermore, he demonstrates, by 
his own financial success, that these 





standards pay off. Thus, at relatively 
little and always exclusively parental 
expense, the teen-ager gets a celebrity- 
god who at once entertains him, ap- 
proves him and allows him to experi- 
ence a vicarious triumph. This seems 
to me an arrangement both theologi- 
cally attractive and, from the celebrity 
system’s viewpoint, commercially 
sound, THE END 
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Summer Surprise in Jamaica 


by Arnold Ehrlich 
Six days of fancy-free living 


on one of the 
Caribbean’s most enticing isles, 


at half the winter cost 


@ Last summer, the hottest within 
memory on the East Coast, I de- 
cided to go south for a six-day holi- 
day. I chose the island of Jamaica, 
where summer daytime tempera- 
tures are several notches below those 
of New York, and where the eve- 
nings are blessedly cooled by Carib- 
bean trade winds. Another strong 
attraction was that prices in this 
winter playground are slashed by 
half or more during the off season, 
April 15 to December 15. Ever 
budget-minded, I discovered that 
$175 paid handsomely for an un- 
usual vacation—accommodations, 
meals, entertainment, sight-seeing 
and automobile rental, but exclud- 
ing air travel and shopping. 

I left New York via Avianca 
(round trip, New York—Kingston, 
$259 first class, $204.60 tourist) on 
the last day of June, when the city 
was melting under a remorseless sun. 


Port Antonio: 

A banana boat ties up to 
load fruit for England 

at Jamaica’s romantically 
pretty harbor. 


Six and a half hours later I landed 
in Kingston, Jamaica’s capital, where 
a gentle wind blew off the wide, 
crescent-shaped harbor, backed by 
a chain of lushly vegetated hills. 
Clearing immigration and customs, 
and assuring the police I had no 
firearms in my luggage, I taxied the 
seven miles from the airport, around 
the busy harbor and into downtown 
Kingston. As we approached the 
city, the abundance of signs in 
English reminded me that Kingston 
is the Americas’ largest English- 
speaking city south of Miami. 

I checked in at the old-fashioned 
Myrtle Bank Hotel ($15), by the 
harbor, and was soon enjoying, in 
the open-air bar, the island’s liquid 
specialty, a planter’s punch. Eve- 
ning fell with hushed tropical swift- 
ness, but there was still time for a 
plunge in the Myrtle Bank’s com- 
modious pool, which thoroughly 
loosened travel-stiff muscles. After 
changing I had an hour to dawdle, 
dinner hour in Kingston being fash- 
ionably late, and strolled through 
the dim-lit streets. 

Jamaica’s capital is not a place of 
great beauty. Over the centuries it 
has suffered fire, earthquakes and 
hurricanes, and has the slightly 
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moldy look often found in tropical 
cities. Like many places long settled 
by the English, it manages to har- 
monize bits of the old country with 
a natural native flair—but not al- 
ways successfully. 

Kingston’s main streets are 
rather narrow, lined with two-story 
houses and shops arcaded against 
sun and rain. I window-shopped 
idly, noting some of the excellent 
bargains to be had in English 
china and woolens, French per- 
fume, Swiss watches and German 
cameras at Free Port shops. I saun- 
tered into a residential district and 
immediately found myself in the 
middle of a political meeting. A 
national election was in the offing, 
and I listened raptly while a sweat- 
ing Jamaican harangued a street- 
corner audience with a vigorous 
broad-A accent derived from an 
English education. From the speak- 
er’s accusations and promises, I 
decided that political meetings are 
much the same everywhere. 

Back at the hotel, I picked up a 
cab for the nine-mile drive to the 
Blue Mountain Inn, pleasantly situ- 
ated in one of the foothills surround- 
ing Kingston, and heartily set to a 

Continued on Page 16 
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dinner built around a T-bone steak 
charcoal-grilled over an open fire. With 
it went crisp French fries, minted green 
peas and a chef’s salad ; for dessert I had 
soursop ice cream, a Jamaican delicacy 
made from the West Indian fruit, and 
thoroughly enjoyed the alternating sour 
and sweet tastes. With tip, the bill came 
to a modest $4.00. 


For a nightcap I taxied to the Glass 
Bucket Club, Kingston’s liveliest night 
club, and over a highball approvingly 
watched an assortment of couples hip- 
swing on the open-air dance floor to the 
rhythms of a fine calypso combo. Leav- 
ing the dancing to those who like late 
hours, I hailed another taxi and was 
soon stretched out soundly in my 
room. 
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I had planned a busy second day, 
sight-seeing in Kingston, then driving 
around-island to Port Antonio on 
the North Shore. After a substantial 
hotel breakfast I checked in at Mar- 
tin’s Tours, adjacent to the Myrtle 
Bank, and rented a Ford Anglia; I 
found it cheaper to rent the car by 
the week ($40, the driver supplying 
gas and oil) than for five days ($5 a 
day plus nine cents a mile). I headed 
out of Kingston, and past the ship- 
filled harbor on the curving Pali- 
sadoes, a nine-mile sandspit at 
whose farthest point lies Port Roval, 
the oldest part of the Jamaican 
capital. Here the famous buccaneer, 
Capt. Henry Morgan, lorded it over 
the 17th Century’s wickedest city. 
From Port Royal, Morgan’s cut- 
throats terrorized and plundered 
ships of the Spanish Main, returning 
to home base weighted down with 
booty. Nights in Port Royal fea- 
tured gambling, liquor, lechery and 
casual murder. Morgan, after a fan- 
tastic career as both pirate and sol- 
dier, was knighted by King Charles 
II and made lieutenant-governor of 
Jamaica. Four years after his death, 
in 1692, an earthquake and tidal 
wave struck Port Royal and the glit- 
tering port collapsed into the sea. 

Musing on the fate of sinful cities, 
I visited St. Peter’s Church, built 





on the site of the Anglican church 
which disappeared with the historic 
Port Royal. A glass case supposedly 
contains the only mementos of Sir 
Henry, a four-piece silver com- 
munion plate—a flagon with a 
whistle on its handle (so Morgan 
could signal for more wine), a cup 
and two patens. Leaving St. Peter’s, 
I entered a military enclosure where 
Fort Charles holds memories of 
Jamaica’s other legendary name, 
Horatio Nelson. The future admiral 
held the brick fort in 1779, when 
the French and British were fighting 
for top-dog position in the Carib- 
bean. Admirably intact, the fort 
commands a wide-angle view of the 
sea, and its weathered cannons still 
have a mean look about them. I 
paced Nelson’s Quarter Deck, the 
upper platform where Horatio once 
scanned the Caribbean for French 
ships, soberly pondering the inscrip- 
tion I had read: “‘In this place dwelt 
Horatio Nelson. You who tread his 
footprints remember his glory.” 

I peeked in at an old military 
warehouse, wrecked by a hurricane, 
whose crazy-angled floor deservedly 
has given it the name of Giddy 
House. Then, leaving Fort Charles, 
I stopped for a brief visit at Mor- 
gan’s Harbour, a resort where bar- 
racuda were playfully swimming in a 
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pen, water-skiers were doing impos- 
sible tricks, and deep-sea divers were 
plunging into the harbor for cen- 
turies-old treasure. “They haven’t 
got past the B’s yet—bricks, bones 
and bottles,” a local killjoy told me. 

Back in Kingston, I drove through 
several residential areas with their 
trim villas ; admired the well-planned 
campus of the University College of 
the West Indies, a branch of the 
University of London; viewed the 
long, rambling King’s House, where 
the Governor and Captain-General 
of Jamaica and its Dependencies 
comfortably resides; and toured the 
splendid Royal Botanic Gardens, 
several hundred acres of tropical 
plants, flowers, shrubs and trees, 
transplanted from all over the world. 
The orchids, in shades of brown, 
yellow, green, pink, are especially 
noteworthy. I topped off the morn- 
ing with a visit to the Victoria Crafts 
Market, at the foot of King Street, 
a colorful bazaar packed with pot- 
tery, hand-painted textiles, paintings 
and mountains of straw goods, all 
attractively priced. Sympathetically, 
I watched a woman trying to decide 
on one embroidered straw handbag 
from the hundreds on sale. 

Lunch at the Balcony Inn, a min- 
ute’s walk down Harbour Street 
from the Myrtle Bank, consisted 





satisfyingly of Dover sole anointed 
with fresh lime juice, a plain salad, 
ice cream and coffee. Then in my 
rented car I left Kingston for the 
sixty-three-mile trip to Port An- 
tonio. Jamaica is a lozenge-shaped 
island, 148 miles long and fifty-two 
miles at its widest point, with an in- 
terior mountain chain culminating 
in Blue Mountain Peak (7400 feet). 
An excellent road system follows the 
coastline from Kingston, in the 
southeast, around the island to 
Montego Bay, in the northwest. 

Driving slowly, I enjoyed the con- 
trasting scenery, the rugged hills on 
my left, the Caribbean, changing 
from blue to green to brown, on my 
right. Banana and sugar plantations 
unrolled in close-packed succession. 
I marveled how effortlessly the Ja- 
maican women carried piles of green 
bananas, destined for England, on 
their heads. The vegetation was a 
painter’s dream: lignum vitae, whose 
winter-flowering blossom turns the 
island a rich blue; hibiscus, coconut 
trees, bougainvillaea, the sweetish 
night-blooming jessamine, bread- 
fruit and sugar cane and palms, and 
everywhere the scarlet flash of the 
royal poinciana, vivid against the 
junglelike countryside. 

A few miles from Port Antonio is 
one of the island’s strangest natural 


phenomena, the Blue Lagoon, a still 
and cobalt millpond. Its depth is un- 
known, it never gets dirty, never gets 
rough; under the late afternoon sun the 
palms and breadfruit lining the lagoon 
were mirrored in the glassy water to an 
incredible depth. I passed “Boston,” 
the late Errol Flynn’s vast cattle-and- 
banana plantation, then entered Port 
Antonio, the North Coast’s premier 








banana port built by Yankee traders. 
With its curving beaches and coves, 
and the sloping Blue Mountain rain 
forests, it recalls Tahiti. 

After checking in at the Jamaica Reef 
and Yacht Club ($10 American Plan), I 
had time for a well-mixed Martini be- 
fore hungrily attacking cream-of-mush- 
room soup, lobster Mornay and a rare 
filet mignon served with oven-browned 
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potatoes and asparagus; for dessert I did 
nicely with a wedge of Edam from the 
cheese tray. The meal was painlessly di- 
gested with the aid of a half bottle of 
Chateau de Selle vin rosé. Later, over 
coffee and cognac, I listened, entranced, 
as local residents recounted tales of the 














wicked, wicked ways of Errol Flynn, who 
had once owned the hotel, and whose 
adventures in Port Antonio filled my 
sleep that night with rollicking fantasy. 

Up bright and early, and after a break- 
fast feast of the delicious local papaya, I 
drove out of Port Antonio for the nearby 


Rio Grande. For $5 | purchased a morn- 
ing’s lazy pleasure, a seven-and-a-half- 
mile raft trip shooting the rapids of the 
twisting, looping river. I sat on a raised 
platform at one end, while a young Ja- 
maican raft boy named Coulson poled 
the twenty-six-foot-long conveyance, 
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made of buoyantly light bam- 
boo, through the transparently 
clear water. In summer the 
rapids are fairly tame, but still 
it was fun sliding down over 
the swirling, rock-filled water. 
The channel at its widest is 150 
feet, and in some parts so nar- 
row that I could easily touch 
the clumps of bamboo, the 
wild cane and guinea grass and 
locust trees that proliferated 
along the water’s edge. Under 
a beating hot sun, while Coul- 
son sweated and grunted, I en- 
joyed the Gauguinlike scene: 
native women, strikingly coifed 
in bandannas, doing the family 
laundry in the river; goggled 
youths spearfishing for mullet; 
blackbirds and herons flapping 
among the jade-colored vege- 
tation; and beyond, above the 
rugged hills, vultures flying in 
menacing circles, searching for 
prey. 

At St. Margaret’s Bay, where 
the river meets the sea, I picked 
up my car for the ride back to 
Port Antonio. A powerful 
thirst called for a stop at the 
hilltop Bonnie View Hotel, with 
an eight-mile view of coast and 
sea, and a bottle of Red Stripe 
beer, a satisfying local prod- 
uct. Then, down by the port 
I inspected the abandoned and 
gutted curiosity called Folly, a 
Jamaican plantation house 
which earned its name, the 
story goes, after a Yankee mil- 
lionaire mixed his mortar with 
sea water. It would serve suc- 
cessfully for a Faulkner plot in 
a West Indies setting. 

A busy morning called for a 
rewarding lunch: fillet of rock- 
fish lightly garnished with an- 
chovy sauce, a hot chicken 
curry accompanied by mango 
chutney, salad and cheese. An- 
other bottle of Red Stripe ap- 
peased the hot curry. Then | 
left Port Antonio for my next 
stop, the swank North Coast 
resort town of Ocho Rios. 

My route again followed the 
coastline and through villages 
drowsing in a torpor that re- 
minded me of the South Seas. 
Fat greenish-brown coconuts 
littered the shoulders of the 
roads. Occasionally I saw a 
field worker slashing sugar 
cane with an evil-looking ma- 
chete. In several villages groups 
of boys in white ducks were 
languidly having a go at cricket, 
one of England's gifts to Ja- 
maica and the island’s national 
game. I passed the sweeping 
and lovely Annotto Bay, and 
in Port Maria visited the 








Designs for Living Workshop spon- 
sored by Noel Coward, a winter- 
time resident. The straw and wood 
handicrafts were well designed and 
appealingly priced. 

In Ocho Rios, named after eight 
nonexistent rivers, I registered at 
the Plantation Inn ($16 American 
Plan; winter-rate minimum $50), 
and quickly changed into bathing 
trunks. A long and relaxing swim in 
the hotel’s private section of the 
Caribbean brought the afternoon to 
an enjoyable close. Summer life in 
Ocho Rios centers around the hotels, 
intelligently spaced around the sea, 
so after tidying up I was ready for a 
full evening. Being in a heavy rum- 
producing country, I decided on a 
pair of long, cooling rum drinks for 
apéritifs in the plush Plantation Inn 
bar. Then, on the terrace dining 
room, lantern-lit and palm-sur- 
rounded, I sat down to a leisurely 
banquet. My entree was noisettes 
d’agneau chasseur, rare and appetiz- 
ing hearts of lamb which came with 
potatoes Parisienne and petits pois; 
it was preceded by oeufs a la Por- 
tugaise and a petite marmite, and 
followed by a bombe d’ananas en 
surprise, scooped-out pineapple filled 
with vanilla ice cream and chocolate 
sauce. From the extensive wine list 
I chose a half-bottle of Médoc 
($2.10). 

Over coffee and brandy, I watched 
a floor show featuring a sixty-eight- 
year-old tap dancer, Kid Harold, 
whose style is a dead ringer for the 
late Bill Robinson’s; some energetic 
Limbo dancers, who contort them- 
selves under a bamboo pole held 
inches above the ground; and a wild 
Mack Sennett skit based on a typi- 
cal Jamaican market scene. The 
floor piled up with loads of fruits 
and vegetables ; animals—a chicken, 
a donkey, a goat, a stray dog— 
entered the stage, while a dozen 
natives engaged in mock arguments, 
Finally a blackface Keystone cop 
got some order out of the wild scene, 
Hilarious, especially if you under- 
stand the local patois. After a 
pleasant half hour of calypso, I 
decided it was time for bed. 

The Plantation Inn’s motto is 
carpe diem, and on rising and be- 
holding the fine day I decided on 
‘breakfast on my patio overlooking 
the sea. Feeling very English, I had 
broiled tomatoes and grilled snap- 
per. Then I toured the rolling coun- 
tryside, passing a village charm- 
ingly named Hand to Mouth and 
looking in at the Shaw Park Hotel, 
Ocho Rios’ oldest and most stately, 
with its waterfall and many acres of 
beautifully landscaped grounds. 
After debating whether to play golf 
at the Upton Country Club, where 
$3.50 allows visitors nine holes of 






golf, including equipment, I chose to 
spend the remainder of the morning 
swimming at Dunn’s River Beach. For 
thirty-five cents I had the use of one of 
the island’s finest beaches; for variety, 
the Dunn’s River Falls, which rush 
down to the sea over mammoth boul- 
ders, furnished sportier bathing. I was 
sorry I hadn’t brought a picnic lunch, a 
popular custom among visitors, 


After a light soup-and-sandwich 
lunch at the hotel, I drove through 
town, past Pineapple Place, a hand- 
some cluster of Georgian Colonial 
buildings that makes shopping painless ; 
past a local curiosity called the Duppy 
Tree, a giant ceiba (cotton) tree, whose 
silky fibers are used to stuff mattresses ; 
then, turning up Fern Gully Road, I 
reached Fern Gully, a stunning natural 


phenomenon, In this tropical gorge, a 
former river course, grow hundreds of 
varieties of fern, including the over- 
powering tree fern. Driving along the 
road is both fascinating and creepy; 
the hedges occasionally close in with a 
cavelike darkness and the chattering of 
wild birds in the brush sounds a spooky 
jungle note. Wanting a little more taste 

Continued on Page 22 
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We’re not arbitrary. Labor-saving novelties, such as 
Coilins mixers, are perfectly acceptable. But Myers Jamaica 
Rum in a Collins is mandatory! You’ll know Myers by the 
unique russet color and smoldering flavor, tinged with 
Jamaica sunshine, it imparts to this classic cooler. For 
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For the newest in rum cookery and drinkery, write for our free booklet on Myers Jamaica Rum. 
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Continued from Page 19 
of the hills, I then drove westward 
through sharply sloping countryside to 
Brown’s Town, whose pastel-tinted, 
tiled-roofed houses made me think of 
Provence. At a height. of 1150 feet, 
citrus fruits and tropical flowers grow 
profusely side by side. 

Ocho Rios hotels enjoy a reciprocal 
arrangement whereby summer guests 


at one can dine, dance and enjoy the 
floor show at another with no extra 
cost. That night dinner and entertain- 
ment were at the Arawak, named after 
Jamaica’s aboriginal settlers but strictly 
Miami Beach in décor and decorum. 
The Arawak specializes in pulsating 
organized activities, lavish beach pic- 
nics, lively floor shows with Limbo and 
jitterbug dancers, fire-swallowers and 


shake-a-leg music furnished by the pop- 
ular island favorite, Lord Tanamoe and 
his Calypsonians, who filled the night 
with danceable rhythm. 

The next morning I devoted entirely 
to sea and beach, then after lunch fol- 
lowed the historic coast route to Mon- 
tego Bay, a sixty-seven-mile trip filled 
with Jamaica’s early history. At Saint 
Ann’s Bay, a statue of Columbus marks 
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the area where the gold-seeking ad- 
miral discovered Jamaica in 1494; 
impressed with the coves, the tum- 
bling streams, the purplish moun- 
tain vegetation, he called it Santa 
Gloria. Adjoining St. Ann’s is the 
site of Sevilla Nueva, founded by 
Spaniards in 1509 and the island’s 
first capital. Ruins of old aqueducts 
and churches, glimpsed from the 
road, underline Jamaica’s mixed 
Spanish and English heritage. I 
passed Discovery Bay, still erro- 
neously marked on maps as the 
spot where Columbus made his first 
landing, and at Falmouth, once a 
rich plantation town, paused to ad- 
mire the Georgian buildings, es- 
pecially the porticoed, high-ceilinged 
courthouse with its reminders of 
extravagant 18th Century decora- 
tion. Then I cruised into Montego 
Bay, winter headquarters for peripa- 
tetic millionaires and the flashy jet 
set. 

At the Montego Beach Hotel ($18 
American Plan; winter rate $34), I 
changed into swimsuit for a late- 
afternoon dip. A brace of Martinis 
pepped up an already stimulated 
appetite, and the hotel’s dinner fare 
proved delectable: shrimp cocktail, 
Vichyssoise, broiled snapper a /’es- 
pagnole, charcoal-broiled filet, rare 
and juicy and served with tiny 
broiled tomatoes and asparagus 
Polonaise. A tossed salad, a wedge 
of Camembert and coffee put the 
finishing touches to a Learty repast. 
I caught a couple of the floor-show 
acts, including an uninhibited ver- 
sion of calypso wedded to rock ’n’ 
roll and some scat singing by one 
Elkainh Worms Chamber, who left 
Louis Armstrong’s reputation in- 
tact. Then I drove a few miles up- 
coast to the chic Bay Roc Hotel. It 
was July fourth, and for the hun- 
dreds of Americans in Montego 
Bay, the hotel put on a lavish and 
colorful fireworks display, ending 
with, naturally, an incandescent 
American flag. If there was an Eng- 
lishman in sight he was deafeningly 
discreet. 

The following day I considered sev- 
eral possibilities: should I spend the 
morning water-skiing, skin-diving, 
or fishing in the Caribbean for blue 
marlin, kingfish and dolphin? The 
answer was that I passed the hot, 
clear-skied forenoon at Doctor’s 
Cave, the celebrated radioactive 
bathing spot, discovered by an Eng- 
lish bone specialist, which made 
Montego Bay famous. As I alter- 
nately floated on the limpidly green 
water and lazed on the sand, I 
thought of Doctor’s Cave in the 
peak of the winter season, when 
hundreds of fat-wallet vacationers 
crowd every speck of sand. There 
couldn’t have been more than a 





dozen people enjoying the mil- 
lionaires’ beach that glorious 
morning. 

A club sandwich and iced 
coffee primed me for an after- 
noon’s sight-seeing. My first 
stop was Rose Hall, ten miles 
eastward, a ghostly shell of a 
Jamaican plantation house and 
at one time the island’s finest 
estate. 

A gory legend is attached to 
it. Here lived Annie Palmer, a 
notorious witch and voodoo 
practitioner, who poisoned 
three husbands and had many 
lovers among the plantation 
overseers and slaves. When a 
man no longer interested her, 
she promptly liquidated him. 
One day she was found stran- 
gled in bed, and was buried 
in the garden without religious 
comfort. Her murderer was 
never discovered. 

Feeling as though I had 
plunged into another West In- 
dian Faulkner setting, I left the 
grisly scene. | dawdled down 
the coast rubbernecking at the 
lavish hotels, stopped for some 
thoughtful window-shopping 
in Montego Bay, then pro- 
ceeded west to Round Hill. 
The cozy de luxe villas of the 
cream of international society 
were closed for the summer, 
the swimming pools were with- 
out water, and an air of si- 
lence hung around the elegant 
colony, broken only by the 
occasional sound of an all- 
spice pod plopping from tree 
to manicured turf. As I walked 
about, however, I had little 
trouble imagining the dizzy 
social pace during the peak of 
the season. 

Nearby is Tryall, another 
booming millionaires’ ““devel- 
opment,” complete with eight- 
een-hole golf course and other 
civilized amenities. 

I had an early dinner at 
the hotel—papaya cocktail, 
cream of pumpkin soup, 
grilled sole dorée, ice cream 
and coffee—and then paid 
$2.50 to view Montego Bay’s 
coral reefs by night. 

From the Montego Beach 
pier a glass-bottomed boat 
takes passengers on a two- 
hour trip through lagoons and 
reefs and out to the unex- 
ploited Bogue Islands. The 
reefs were filled with masses 
of coral and rainbow-colored 
plant life, and the boat and 
oars glowed phosphorescently 
in the dark night. The boat- 
man switched on a powerful 
night beam and close up I saw 


big groupers, snappers and barracudas 
swimming and playing about. Once ina 
while a barracuda bumped into the side 
of the boat. His phosphorescent tinge 
did not noticeably enhance his beauty. 

It was an instructive and thrilling 
finale to my Jamaica vacation. The 


In this fifth presentation of The Chivas Regal Fine Arts Series, Alfred D. Crimi has inter- 
preted Robert the Bruce, Scotland’s Prince of Warriors, through the art form of the fresco. 


next morning I had just enough time 
to turn in my rented car and purchase 
my allowance of five duty-free bottles 
of liquor before boarding the plane for 
New York. 

As I flew back, I recalled a busy week 
of sun and sand, rich sight-seeing, out- 


standing dining and the courtesies of a 
hospitable island people. 

Let the rich have this lovely Carib- 
bean island in winter, I thought; on a 
budget of $175 I had enjoyed the best 
of Jamaica’s pleasures at bargain sum- 
mer rates. THE END 
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Riding on 
by Arthur C. Clarke 


A new vehicle which can go anywhere 
threatens to render obsolete one of 


man’s most faithful aides—the wheel 


@ Our century has seen two great 
revolutions in transport, each of 
which has changed the pattern of 
human society: the automobile and 
the airplane. Yet both are now being 
challenged by something so new that 
it does not even have a name—some- 
thing that may make the future as 
strange to us as our world of super- 
highways and giant airports would 
be to a man from 1890. For this 
third revolution my bring about the 
passing of the wheel, our faithful 
servant since the dawn of history. 
In many countries—the United 
States, England, Switzerland and 
doubtless elsewhere—major engi- 
neering efforts are now in progress 
to develop vehicles which literally 
float on air. Several of these, such as 
the Curtiss-Wright “Aircar” and the 
Saunders-Roe SR-N1 “Hovercraft,” 
have already been demonstrated in 
public. They all depend for their op- 
eration on what is known as “ground 
effect,” and for this reason have 
been called Ground Effect Aircraft. 
But the name “aircraft” seems inap- 
propriate for vehicles which may 
have a maximum ceiling of one foot, 
so with due acknowledgement to 
Messers Saunders-Roe, we'll use the 
picturesque yet accurate word “hov- 
ercraft”’ as a generic term for them all. 
Hovercraft have a superficial re- 
semblance to helicopters, since they 
support themselves by downward 
blasts of air, yet they operate on dif- 
ferent principles. If you are content 
to float only a few inches from the 
ground, you can support, for the 
same horsepower, many times the 
load that a helicopter can carry 
aloft. You can demonstrate this in 
your own home by an extremely 
simple experiment, which I have just 








Air 


tried myself with almost negligible 
loss of fingers. 

Suspend an electric fan in the mid- 
dle of the room, so that it is free to 
move back and forth; then plug it 
into a wall socket. You will find that 
the fan recoils a quarter of an inch 
or so, owing to the blast of air it 
produces. The thrust is not very 
great, yet this is the air-screw effect 
which drives our airplanes and heli- 
copters through the sky. 

Now take the same fan and hang 
it facing the wall, as close to it as the 
wire guard will allow you. This time, 
when you plug it in, you will find 
that the recoil is two or three times 
greater than before, because some of 
the air blast is being trapped as a 
cushion between the fan and the 
wall. The more effective the trap- 
ping, the bigger the recoil. If you 
fitted a cowling round the fan, to 
prevent the air from spilling out in 
all directions, the movement would 
increase still further. 

This tells us what we must do to 
ride on a cushion of air. We need a 
flat surface, and a slightly hollowed 
plate lying on top of it—a saucer, 
face downward, will do very nicely. 
If we blow into the saucer with suffi- 
cient force, it will rise until the air 
spills out round the rim, and will re- 
main floating a fraction of an inch 
above the ground. 

In the right circumstances, even a 
small quantity of air can produce a 
remarkable amount of lift. The sci- 
entists of the European Center for 
Nuclear Research (CERN) recently 
put this effect to good use. They 
were confronted with the problem of 
moving equipment weighing up to 
three hundred tons and, even trick- 
ier, of positioning it in the laboratory 
to within a fraction of a millimeter. 

So they used saucer-shaped steel 
discs, about a yard across, with rub- 
ber gaskets round the edges. When 
air at a pressure of seventy pounds 
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per square inch is blown into one of 
these pads, it can lift ten or twenty 
tons with ease. Equally important, 
there is so little friction that you can 
push the load around the lab with 
your fingers. 

It is obvious that industry will find 
many uses for these Floating Sau- 
cers, and one trivial but amusing 
application of them has already en- 
tered the home. There is now a 
vacuum cleaner on the market that 
drifts effortlessly above the carpet, 
supported on its own exhaust, so 
that the busy housewife can get back 
to the TV set a few seconds earlier. 

What has all this got to do, you 
may wonder, with general transpor- 
tation? There are not many road 
surfaces as smooth as laboratory 
floors, or even dining-room carpets, 
so it would hardly seem that the 
good old-fashioned wheel has much 
to worry about. However, this is a 
short-sighted view, as scientists who 
looked into the theory of the ground 
effect soon discovered. Although the 
small-scale devices just mentioned 
will operate only on flat surfaces, 
larger models will alter the situation 
completely, and the results will excite 
transportation engineers. 

For the bigger you make your 
hovercraft, the higher it will ride off 
the ground and, therefore, the 
rougher the terrain it can cross. The 
Saunders-Roe SR-NI skims along 
at a maximum altitude of fifteen 
inches, but its larger successors will 
float at shoulder height on the invis- 
ible cushion formed by their cur- 
tained currents of downward- 
moving air. 

Because they have no physical 
contact with the surface beneath 
them, hovercraft can travel with 
equal ease over broken ice, snow, 
sand, ploughed fields, swamps, mol- 
ten lava—you nameit, the hovercraft 
can cross it. All other transport 

Continued on Page 26 













1960 marks an historic high for Holland-America 
service to Europe ... with SAILINGS EVERY FRI- 
DAY* from New York to Southampton, Le Havre and 
Rotterdam on the superb NEW flagship ROTTERDAM, 
the luxury liner NIEUW AMSTERDAM or the deluxe 
STATENDAM. In addition, serving the same ports are: 
the popular MAASDAM monthly from New York, stop- 
ping also at Cobh or Galway; and her sister-ship 
RYNDAM monthly from Montreal and Quebec. One of 
the motor-twins WESTERDAM or NOORDAM sails every 
other Saturday from New York direct to Rotterdam. 


The best things in ship-life are free! .. . On ship- 
board you can see first-run movies; dance to Conti- 
nental orchestras; enjoy gay impromptu entertain- 
ment; enter card or deck-sports tournaments; read 
the latest books from well-stocked libraries; swim in 
outdoor or indoor pools; exercise in a well-equipped 
gymnasium; indulge in three generous meals a day, 
plus between-meal snacks and lavish midnight buffets. 
A fabulous resort life all included in your passage 
ticket when you go Holland-America Line. 


The delightful incidentals! ... Intimate cafes serve 
oversize cocktails for 40¢, Sherry or Port 25¢, de- 
licious draught beer from Holland at 10¢ a glass. 


“It’s good to be 


clock... 


on the fabulous fleet to EUROPE! 


Ship-shops carry “name” watches and cameras, ex- 
quisite jewelry, porcelain and Dutch-silver objets 
d’art, and fascinating gifts from all Europe at “free 
port” prices. There are beauty and barber shops, 
steam rooms and Turkish baths too. The ship’s pool, 
bingo and horse racing all add zest and excitement to 
your crossing. 


The luxury of First Class on the ROTTERDAM, 
NIEUW AMSTERDAM and STATENDAM!... 
Here you may enjoy resort living at its opulent best. 
The most spacious and beautifully appointed public 
rooms, swimming pools, theatres and night clubs, de- 
luxe staterooms, gourmet menus that include filet mig- 
non, lobster, caviar, crépes suzette, plus delicacies 
prepared by master chefs and served by a retinue of 
meticulously trained stewards. You'll have plenty of 
“first class” moments to remember. 


You'll live like a king (or a queen)! . . . Cabins 
are modern, with every built-in comfort and conven- 
ience, including a telephone. On all ships you may 
have a bath or a shower. Air-conditioning is individ- 
ually controlled, and room stewards and stewardesses 
are at your beck and call to help with packing and 
unpacking (there’s virtually no luggage limit); to 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 


around the 





serve you breakfast in bed; to assist with your cock- 
tail parties; tend to shoe shining, pressing and laun- 
dry, plus hundreds of small chores to make your cross- 
ing carefree. The entire catering staff is fluent in 
several languages. 

The people you meet... world travelers, celebri- 
ties of stage, screen and TV, business and industrial 
leaders, members of the diplomatic corps of many 
nations—people with a relish for the good things of 
life—people worth knowing. 

Generations of sea mastery! ... Unaware as you 
may be of the many navigational and operational in- 
novations on the bridge, in the engine room, and 
throughout the non-passenger sections—nevertheless 
they are there. In addition, 100% air-conditioning, 
automatic stabilizers for smoother crossings, efficient- 
ly operated radar, every device for passenger security 
and comfort including ship-to-shore radio telephone. 
And of course the hundreds of highly trained staff 
and crew members who work around the clock to make 
your voyage a memorable and rewarding experience. 


*Begins with the May 13 sailing of the STATENDAM. 
Earlier Spring sailing: 
NIEUW AMSTERDAM Apr. 26. 
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PICTURE YOURSELF IN THE COOL COMFORT OF 
A GENERAL MOTORS AIR CONDITIONED CARI 


Focus on the feature that means cool, refreshing driving 
comfort, spring, summer, fall— Harrison Air Conditioning in 
your new GM car! You'll be the picture of pleasure as 

you tussle through traffic or hustle along the highway. With 
a flick of a switch, temperature tumbles. You’re cool, 

neat, completely refreshed! There’s no stifling humidity . . . 
no annoying traffic noise, wind or dust. And you enjoy 
wonderful new relief from pollen. The Custom 
“under-the-hood” system is tailored to 1960 Cadillacs, Buicks, 
Oldsmobiles, Pontiacs and Chevrolets . . . the compact new 
“under-the-dash” Cool-Pack is designed for 1960 Pontiacs, 
Chevrolets and most Chevrolet trucks. So, whether you 
already own or are about to buy your new car . . . ask your 
GM Dealer about Harrison Air Conditioning .. . 

a reliable General Motors product! 


* COMPRESSOR BY FRIGIDAIRE 


Vogt byte cade 
[ARRISON 


AUTOMOTIVE AIR CONDITIONING 


ASK YOUR GENERAL MOTORS 
DEALER FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


HARRISON RADIATOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 
AUTOMOTIVE RADIATORS © OIL COOLERS * THERMOSTATS » AIR CONDITIONERS * HEATERS ¢ DEFROSTERS 
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vehicles are limited to land, sea or 
sky; and nothing has yet been in- 
vented that can travel swiftly and 
smoothly over a single one of the 
surfaces just mentioned. But to the 
hovercraft they are all alike—and a 
superhighway is no better. 

It takes some time to grasp this 
idea and to realize that the immense 
networks of roads upon which two 
generations of mankind have spent 
a substantial fraction of their wealth 
may soon become obsolete. Traffic 
lanes of a sort would still be needed, 
of course, to keep vehicles out of 
residential areas, and to avoid the 
chaos that would result if every driver 
took the straightest line to his des- 
tination. They might have to be 
dust-proofed but they need no longer 
be paved—they would merely be 
graded, so that they would be clear of 
obstacles more than, say, six inches 
high. They would not even have to 
be laid on good foundations, for the 
weight of a hovercraft is spread over 
several square yards, not concen- 
trated at a few points of contact. 

Today’s turnpikes might last for 
generations without further main- 
tenance, if they carried only air- 
supported vehicles; the concrete 
could crack and become covered 
with moss—it would not matter. 


There will clearly be enormous sav- 
ings in road costs—billions a year— 
once we have abolished the wheel. 
But there will be a difficult transi- 
tion period before the characteristic 
road-sign of the 1990’s becomes 
universal: NO WHEELED VEHICLES 
ALLOWED ON THIS HIGHWAY. 

Since the hovercraft of the future 
need stick to the traffic lanes only 
when their drivers feel like it, the 
chief motoring offense will not be 
speeding, but trespassing. It is too 
much to expect that the refugee from 
the cities, with the power to move 
like clouds over the length and 
breadth of the land, will refrain from 
entering and exploring any attractive 
piece of scenery that iakes his fancy. 
Barbed wire—high barbed wire— 
may make a second debut in the 
West as irate farmers try to keep 
weekenders from littering their land 
with picnic trash. Strategically placed 
rocks would be more effective, but 
they would have to be spaced close 
together. 

There are few spots that a skillful 
hovercraft driver could not reach, 
and the tow cars of the future will 
receive S.O.S. calls from families 
stranded in some very odd places. 
The Grand Canyon, for example— 
what a challenge to the air-borne 
motorist! It might even be possible 
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to develop a form of hovercraft that 
could climb mountains; the driver 
could take his time—and throw out 
ground anchors if necessary—as he 
worked his way cautiously up slant- 
ing surfaces of rock, snow or ice. 
But this would not be an operation 
for beginners. 

If such ideas seem far-fetched, 
that is because we still belong to the 
age of the wheel, and our minds 
cannot free themselves from its tyr- 
anny—perfectly summed up in the 
warning SOFT SHOULDERS. This is 
a phrase that will mean only ten- 
der romance to our grandchildren; 
to them, if a surface is reasonably 
level, it will not matter whether it 
consists of concrete or quagmire. 

It is only fair to point out that 
large-scale use of family hovercraft 
may not be practical while we have 
to depend on the gasoline engine. 
The Curtiss-Wright Aircar needs 300 
horsepower to drive it only 60 
m.p.h., and although there will be 
great improvements in performance, 
it seems that at present the smaller 
types of hovercraft are of interest 
chiefly to the armed forces, farmers 
who have to deal with broken fences 
or flooded land, movie directors 
seeking unusual tracking shots, pos- 
sibly rescue workers and similar users 
willing to pay the gas bills. 


However, the gasoline engine is 
on its way out. Before very much 
longer, out of sheer necessity, we 
must find other sources of power— 
perhaps an advanced type of bat- 
tery, with a hundred or more times 
the capacity of today’s clumsy mon- 
sters. Whatever the answer, within a 
few more decades there will be light- 
weight, long-endurance motors ready 
to take over when the oil wells run 
dry. These will power the private 
aircars of the future. 

With the emancipation of traffic 
from the road, at last we will have 
achieved real mobility over the face 
of the earth. The importance of this 
to Africa, Australia, South Amer- 
ica, Antarctica and all countries that 
lack (and now may never possess) 
good highway systems can scarcely 
be overestimated. Pampas, steppes, 
veldt, prairies, snowfields, swamps, 
deserts—all will be able to carry 
high-speed traffic more smoothly, 
and perhaps more economically than 
the finest roads of today. The open- 
ing of the polar regions may depend 
upon the speed with which freight- 
carrying hovercraft are developed. 

We will return to this subject later, 
but now it is time to go to sea. For 
hovercraft, of course, can travel with 
equal ease over land or water. This 
has been amply proved by the 
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Saunders-Roe SR-N1, which has al- 
ready skimmed from England to France 
in a demonstration perhaps as signifi- 
cant as Blériot’s. 

The SR-N1 weighs four tons and its 
435 horsepower engine gives it a max- 
imum “altitude” of fifteen inches, It will 
have much larger successors, including 
a 400-ton cross-Channel ferry which 
will carry 1200 passengers and eighty 


cars between England and the Conti- 
nent atalmost a hundred miles an hour. 
Because of its size, this vehicle will float 
six feet above the water, keeping it clear 
of all ordinary waves. All those who 
have traveled in hovercraft refer to the 
smoothness of the ride, so before long 
sea-sickness will be a thing of the past 
on the Dover-Calais run,- always a 
notoriously choppy passage. 


These larger vehicles may have a rev- 
olutionary effect upon commerce, inter- 
national politics and even the distri- 
bution of population. We do not need 
any hypothetical new power plants to 
make them practical; when we start 
thinking in terms of thousands of tons, 
today’s gas turbines are quite adequate 
and tomorrow’s nuclear reactors will be 
even better. As soon as we have gathered 





The Denes of Bharata 


. a was when Gods walked and sported 
among men and men had not lost the power 
to see them. It was then that the Secret of 
the Dance was revealed by the Lord of the 
Universe to a mortal, Bharata. Later, the 
dance in its divine form was developed by 
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the devadasis of the temples of old. The | 
sculptures of India even today pay tribute 

to the grace and dazzle of these devoted 
nymphs. And even today this living dance | 
is performed in all its purity in the dance 
theatres of India. 
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enough experience from the present 
primitive models, we will be able to 
build giant ocean-going hovercraft 
capable of carrying intercontinental 
cargoes at a hundred miles an hour 
or faster. 

Unlike today’s ships, the air- 
supported liners and freighters of 
the next generation will be low, flat- 
bottomed vessels. They will be ex- 
tremely maneuverable, move back- 
ward or sideways simply by alter- 
ing the direction of their air blasts, 
and will float at an altitude of about 
ten feet. This will enable them to 
skim smoothly over all but the very 
roughest seas; even the tiny SR-N1 
can cope with four-foot swells. One 
result of this is that they could be 
quite lightly constructed, and there- 
fore more efficient than sea-borne 
ships, which must be built to with- 
stand enormous stresses. 

Their speed would enable them to 
avoid most storms; in any event, by 
the time they become operational, 
meteorological satellites will have 
provided us with world-wide weather 
service, and every captain will know 
exactly what to expect at sea. In a 
hurricane, a large hovercraft might 
even be safer than a conventional 
ship of the same size, for it would be 
above the wave action. 

Because a “hovership” is indiffer- 
ent to breakers, reefs and shoals, it 
could operate in waters where no 
other marine craft could navigate. 
This may open up to commercial 
and sports fishermen thousands 
of square miles of virgin territory, 
and may revolutionize the life of is- 
land communities. Vast areas of the 
Great Barrier Reef—the twelve- 
hundred-mile-long coral rampart 
guarding the northeastern coast of 
Australia—are almost inaccessible 
except in a dead calm, and many of 
its smaller islands have never been 
visited by man. A hovercraft bus 
service would, alas, turn these mi- 
nute pandanus-clad jewels into pri- 
vate estates and holiday resorts. 

As the hovercraft is the most fric- 
tionless type of vehicle yet invented, 
ultimately it will travel faster than any 
existing marine craft, including 300 
m.p.h. jet-propelled hydroplanes. 
This suggests that the airlines may 
be in for stiff competition, for there 
are many passengers willing to 
spend days—but not weeks—at sea, 
especially if a smooth ride is guaran- 
teed. A vessel cruising at a mod- 
est 150 m.p.h. could get from Lon- 
don to New York in a day, thus 
neatly plugging the gap in the speed 
spectrum between the Queen Mary 
and the Boeing 707. 

What makes the hovercraft so at- 
tractive as a passenger vehicle is its 
built-in safety factor. When the en- 
gines of an airliner fail, a forced 











landing on land or at sea can be a 
pretty chancy maneuver. But almost 
anything could happen to a hover- 
craft, short of a head-on collision, 
and it would gently settle down on- 
to its floats, without spilling a single 
drink in the bar. It would have no 
need for the elaborate and expensive 
navigational and safety systems es- 
sential for air transport; in an 
emergency, the captain could always 
sit tight and think matters over, 
without worrying about his fuel 
reserve. From this point of view, 
hovercraft seem to combine the best 
features of sea-borne vessels and 
aircraft, with remarkably few of 
their disadvantages. 

The most shattering implications 
of hovercraft do not, however, arise 
from their speed or their safety, but 
from the fact that they can ignore 
the divisions between land and sea. 
An ocean-going hovercraft need not 
stop at the coastline; it can continue 
on inland with a supreme indiffer- 
ence to the great harbors and sea- 
ports that have been established by 
five thousand years of maritime com- 
merce. (The SR-NI has run up a 
beach with twenty fully loaded Ma- 
rines aboard; imagine what a fleet 
of such assault craft could have done 
on D-Day.) All they would require 
would be fairly wide traffic lanes 
clear of obstacles more than a yard 
or two in height; old railway tracks, 
of which there will be a good supply 
by the close of this century, will do 
excellently. And these hovercraft 
lanes need not be dead ground, as 
are today’s highways and railroads. 
They could be used for a wide va- 
riety of agricultural purposes— 
though not, it must be admitted, for 
wheat. The man-made gales would 
be a little too severe. 

All this is very bad news for San 
Francisco, New Orleans, London, 
Los Angeles, Naples, Marseilles and 
any other seaport you care to name. 
But it is much worse news for Egypt 
and Panama. 

Precisely. The “ships” of the fu- 
ture are not going to crawl along 
narrow ditches at five miles and a 
thousand dollars an hour, when they 
can skim over land at twenty times 
the speed—and can pick and choose 
their routes with almost the same 
freedom as in the open sea. 

The political consequences of this 
will be, to say the least, extremely 
interesting. The entire Middle East 
situation would be very different if 
Israel (or for that matter half a 
dozen other countries) could put the 
Suez Canal out of business merely 
by offering unspoiled desert on highly 
competitive terms. And as for Pan- 
ama—lI will leave that for the quiet 
contemplation of the Navy and the 
State Department. 


It is an instructive and mind-stretch- 
ing exercise to take a relief map of the 
world and to imagine where the hover- 
craft trade-routes of the future will lie. 
Half a century from now, will Okla- 
homa City be a greater port than Chi- 
cago? (Think of the millions of tons of 
shipping that could maneuver on the 
Great Plains!) What is the best way to 
take a hundred-thousand-ton freighter 





through the Rockies, the Andes or the 
Himalayas? Will Switzerland become 
a major shipbuilding nation? Will 
purely water-borne craft survive at all, 
when land and ocean become a single 
continuum? 

Such questions may seem fantastic— 
but the future is fantastic, and only 
those who recognize this will be pre- 
pared to face it. The sudden and unex- 


pected development of the hovercraft 
requires us to indulge in some particu- 
larly agile mental gymnastics; in our 
preoccupation with cargoes hurled 
through the upper atmosphere at the 
speed of sound, we havecompletely over- 
looked a major revolution at sea level. 
One which may, quite literally, have 

brought us to the end of the road. 
THE END 
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Sit, smile, 
and save 
as you fly 
to Ireland, 
Britain and 


You'll enjoy every minute of your Econ- 
omy trip on Irish International. Our 
one travel class gives you the kind of 
personal attention and friendly hospi- 
tality that comes from the heart. Charm- 
ing Irish hostesses pamper your every 
whim, serve you tasty meals. Bar serv- 
ice is excellent. Million-mile pilots speed 
you direct to Dublin, via Shannon. Yet 
the cost is hundreds of dollars less than 
the de luxe fare. 

If your destination in Europe or 
Britain is one of those listed below, you 
may speed direct from Dublin on our 
jetprops or, if you wish, stop over in 
Dublin for a day or two—drive through 
the lovely Lrish countryside—see an ex- 
tra country at not a penny of extra fare! 

Ask your Travel Agent for details. 
His helpful advice can save you time 
and money. (Be sure to ask him about 
the fabulous bargains at duty-free 
Shannon Airport!) 
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Gourmet Dining in Outer Space 


by Alfred Bester 





Dinner on a rocket to the moon: 


everything floats, including passengers, chef, food and cutlery. 


@ In the stone age of science fiction, 
back in the Twenties, nobody 
thought much about cooking in 
space. Those were the early days of 
vitamins, and writers who imagined 
what the future would be like 
thought in terms of pills. They 
loaded their spaceships with scien- 
tists, laboratories and death rays; 
and then, as an afterthought, threw 
in a handful of pills which would 
feed the crew for a year. 

In the Thirties, science fiction 
dropped the pills and went in for 
extraterrestrial menus. What this 
amounted to was a meal in Joe’s 
Diner with an exotic name. The in- 
trepid spacemen would knock off 
work in the fourth dimension for a 
dinner consisting of Venusian grzzb 
(grapefruit), Martian schlumphh 
(meat and potatoes), Jupiter pan- 
dowdy and Andromeda coffee. Au- 
thors never specified how these 
goodies were prepared, or how you 
cleaned up afterward. You simply lit 
a Neptunian Wmphz (the cigarette 
with the spaceman’s filter) and 
chucked the garbage into the rocket 
engines. Presumably you not only 
ate off paper plates but cooked in 
paper pots as well. 

By the Forties, science fiction was 
making a valiant attempt at realism, 
and every spaceship was equipped 
with giant hydroponic tanks in 
which vegetables were grown. This 
meant that spaceships had to be 
imagined bigger. Some authors 
made their spaceships a couple of 
miles long and fitted them out with 
dirt farms under sun lamps. They 
also took over the newfangled 
freezer, and any spaceship could 
boast of lockers stocked with thou- 
sands of prime steaks. 


But it’s interesting to note that the 
authors of science fiction have never 
bothered about the serious business 
of cooking in space. This attitude is 
understandable in stories dealing 
with long, lean, bronzed heroes 
sworn to wipe out the space pirates 
swarming in the rings of Saturn— 
that breed never sleeps, much less 
eats. But what about the short, fat, 
pasty tourists of A.D. 2060 who plank 
down their $2060 for a first-class 
seven-day round trip to the moon, 
including a three-day stopover at the 
Lunar Hilton Hotel? This breed de- 
mands luxury accommodations, and 
would raise hell with the Matson- 
Moon Line if they were served pills 
or parsnips or even schlumphh. 

Let’s take a tourist on a luxury 
trip to the moon and see what may 
happen. In this case the tourist is 
you. 


You have paid for your ticket and 
are packing on the morning of the 
take-off. You are packing very care- 
fully because the Matson-Moon has 
warned you that weight is the critical 
problem in space flight, and the 
weight allowance is 200 pounds per 
passenger, including the passenger. If 
you are a big man, weighing around 
185 pounds, you are allowed fifteen 
pounds of baggage. If you are a 
small woman, you may be able to 
take ninety pounds of baggage with 
you. Matson-Moon has kindly given 
you a list of your fellow passengers 
with their telephone numbers, and 
all of you have been phoning back 
and forth, trying to locate light- 
weights willing to include something 
of yours in their allowance. 

You weigh in at International 
Spaceport. You are wearing feather- 
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weight clothing and carrying your 
gear in a transparent plastic wrap 
bag. No one can afford to waste 
weight even on the lightest of valises. 
Passengers stand around hugging 
bundles of clothes, linen and toilet 
articles to their bosoms, looking like 
old-clothes dealers. 

When the officials put you on the 
scales you are not permitted to pay 
an extra fee for overweight. You dis- 
card something then and there. 
There are agonizing last-minute de- 
cisions to be made. Tempers are 
short because everybody has been 
dieting frantically for weeks to in- 
crease his baggage allowance. This 
means trouble for the chef. 

You board the ship and are 
greeted by the maintenance engineer, 
who immediately confiscates all to- 
bacco. Smoking will be permitted 
only at specified hours, after meals 
and before bedtime. This is not only 
a question of oxygen supply; engi- 
neers have discovered that the chem- 
icals in tobacco smoke are dangerous 
to the delicate electronic equipment 
aboard spaceships. 

You are packed into your coffin- 
sized cabins and strapped down. The 
ship takes off with the roar of a Ni- 
agara, crushing you deep into your 
berth with its frightful acceleration. 
Then you burst into outer space. 
The sky turns from atmospheric blue 
to vacuum black; the stars appear in 
the sky; the sun is a diamond glory; 
the rocket thrust is cut off; there is a 
stark silence, broken only by the 
sounds of you and your fellow pas- 
sengers being very sick. 

This is the result of being in free 
fall, of being cut loose from the 
bonds of gravity. When you unstrap 

Continued on Page 32 
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Play it cool this summer along snow-white beaches 


No longer is the Miracle Strip the 


vacation hideaway of a favored few 


You have only to see the Miracle Strip to know 
why devotees could not keep its charms secret. 
Such an unspoiled paradise just had to be dis- 
covered. Today, vacationers from far and wide 
frolic on these dune-rimmed beaches. 

The breeze-swept Miracle Strip arcs the coast 
from Pensacola to Panama City. Lapping this 
dazzling white strand are the multi-hued Gulf 
waters. Picnicking, swimming, water skiing, mo- 
tor boating . . . all activities are doubly enjoyed 
in this superb setting. And what fishing! Leaping 
king mackerel, scrappy cobia and mighty tarpon 
wait to test your skill. 

Attractions in Northwest Florida are as var- 
ied as its tackle thrills. Take a history-book tour 
of Pensacola, the city that has flown flags of 
five nations. Its ancient forts are landmarks of 
American heritage. Go boating at Ft. Walton 
Beach. Discover the picturesque fishing village 
of Destin. Visit Florida Caverns State Park in 
Marianna. Guides take you and other spelunkers 
exploring its mysterious caves. Journey through 
Port St. Joe and oyster-famous Apalachicola. 

Every one of Florida’s nine regions has its 
own special features and interests. So that they 
won't be kept secret from you, read all about 
them in the brand new Guide to Florida Vaca- 
tions. As you thumb through its colorful pages, 
you almost feel the sand between your toes and 
the ocean spray in your face. Get your free copy 
now and plan a vacation you'll relive forever! 


Florida 


YEAR-ROUND LAND OF GOOD LIVING 





Yours for the basking! This alluring strand at Ft. Walton Beach is part of Florida’s Miracle Strip. Any 
time is the perfect time to vacation here. Family-size accommodations are plentiful all along the coast. 


FREE! Brand new 1960 edition, 100-pg. 
GUIDE to FLORIDA VACATIONS. Tells in 
words and full-color pictures what to do, 
what to see in all nine regions of Florida. 






State of Florida « Room 1901-J 
Cc ission Building, Tallah Florida 


Gentlemen: Send FREE Florida Vacation Guide book to: 





Name. 





Address. 
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Fresh water angling in this superb region rates all This Spanish village of 1723, reconstructed on ‘coe tiperiepet Sra iontitiemnnn Sap Stinctee mwton en steetinneneoncoeenene 

the raves accorded it. The sportsmen above are beautiful Santa Rosa Island, gives visitors an EXECUTIVES: For full story on industrial advantages, write: Florida 
fishing Wewahitchka’s Dead Lakes for big bass. authentic view of Pensacola’s early colonial days. Development Commission, Dept. D, on your business letterhead. 
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elegant 

burnished 

beauty, 

weather-wise 

as only 

Rainfair 
can 


be 


RAINFAIR RAMBLER—First and best of all burnished-tone rainwear. 
Color-rich and bright as a new penny in a pocketful of change. Subtle 
burnished threads provide that magnificent dress-up look. The luxury of 
silk in blended 65% pima cotton, 35% DuPont Dacron. Enhanced by 
fashionable just-below-the-knee-length style and accented by colorful, 
conversational lining. Guaranteed washable—DuPont Zelan keeps water 
repellency washing after washing. Colors: British Bronze, Royal Navy, 


Charcoal, Black Olive. $2995 


PACEMAKER—Elegance translated to a favorite Rainfair style. Regular 
length with raglan shoulders, slash pockets. In rich British Bronze. Also 


Oyster-Tan. \ $2500 


Write for name of nearest dealer. 


Rai 
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FASHION 


IN 


RAINFAIR, INC. RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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yourself from your berth, you float 
in the air. Everything inside you 
seems to be floating too. The sensa- 
tion is strange and unpleasant at 
first, but then you begin to enjoy the 
weightlessness. Without gravity 
straining at you, you breathe easier, 
your heart beats gently, you feel 
wonderfully carefree. 

You float out of your cabin to the 
narrow corridor and wriggle and 
push yourself forward to the salon 
which serves as lounge, observation 
room and dining room. It has no 
furniture. Since there is no gravity, 
no up or down in free fall, this makes 
no difference. No one can sit or 
stand anyway. Everybody simply 
floats. The salon is walled all the way 
around with portholes. You and 
your fellow passengers float around 
the portholes like fish in an aquar- 
ium, staring, exclaiming, photo- 
graphing. 

The chef appears from the galley. 
He is a small man with a fierce mus- 
tache and a savage expression. The 
mustache is French; the expression 
is savage because he must be his own 
waiter, and this galls the artist in 
him even though he is paid a fabu- 
lous salary. His colleagues, anchored 
on earth, kid him about his job. 
They call him espagon, which is a 


combination of espace and gargon 
with overtones of assassin. 

The chef carries a net bag filled 
with plastic globes the size of base- 
balls. From each globe protrudes a 
plastic straw. ““Hot!’’ he warns. 
“Hot!” And he demonstrates how 
the hot globe should be picked out 
of the bag by its straw. Each globe 
contains steaming bouillon, and you 
have your first snack in space, in- 
tended to settle your stomach and 
teach you the vagaries of eating 
without benefit of gravity. 

It’s a strange sensation. The soup 
must be sucked through the straw 
into your mouth. Then an effort 
must be made to swallow the mouth- 
ful, rather like deliberately swallow- 
ing a large pill. There is no gravity 
to trickle the broth down your throat. 
You can feel the muscular action of 
your throat doing the job all by it- 
self, gently pressing the food down 
into your stomach. 

Experienced space travelers are 
expert at eating without benefit of 
gravity, and you can spot your fel- 
low first-timers by their clumsiness. 
Like you, they sputter the hot soup, 
which does not stain their clothes 
but rather floats around their heads 
in tiny droplets. The old-timers ad- 
vise you to chase the droplets and 
lick them back into your mouth. 
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Citroen is your best choice, with a car and 
a plan for every budget. 

Citroen DS 19: luxurious 5 passenger 
sedan with full power assists and luxurious 
interior. 

Citroen ID 19: 5 passenger family sedan 
with reclining seats and large luggage com- 
partment. 

Citroen Station Wagon: 4-door, 8 pas- 
senger, roomiest and most economical in its 
class. Perfect for the traveling family. 
Air-Oil Suspension comfort is fea- 
tured in the above three models. 


must in Europe! 





Citroen 2 CV: 4 door, 4 seater, 50 mpg, 
and...convertible. 
Reserve your car now. Write to the 
Direct Factory Branch for free Overseas 
Delivery Brochure. 


CITROEN 


CARS CORPORATION 
In New York City: 300 Park Avenue, Dept. H-5 
In Los Angeles: 8423 Wilshire Blvd., Dept. H-5 
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“Can’t have the lounge swimming 


with soup,” they tell you. 

The chef collects the empty plastic 
globes and takes them back into the 
galley with him. Let’s follow and 
watch him prepare dinner. 

There is no floor in the kitchen. 
The chef floats in midair, surrounded 
on all sides by his kitchen equipment. 
He can stand on his head, as it were, 
and reach up to tend the stove. He 
can kick open the refrigerator, stir a 
sauce behind his back and crack eggs 
over one shoulder. He never has to 
worry about spilling things: nothing 
ever spills in free fall. On the other 
hand he has a hell of a problem get- 
ting eggs out of their shells once 
they’re cracked. Nothing ever pours 
in free fall. Everything has to be 
shaken, pushed, nudged, coaxed. 

His stove is a battery of hot plates 
set in the sun side of the spaceship. 
The naked sun in space is incredibly 
hot, far hotter than gas flame or 
electric coils. In fact, the entire ship 
must be insulated against it. The 
stove is a solar stove. By adjusting 
regulators, the chef can open the in- 
sulation masking the undersides of 
the hot plates and allow the sun to 
heat them from lukewarm to broil- 
ing hot. 

On the shadow side of the space- 
ship, the temperature is the absolute 


zero of outer space, and the chef’s 
refrigerator and freezer are built into 
this dark wall. Space does his chill- 
ing for him, just as the sun does his 
cooking. These conditions are the 
source of continual warfare between 
chef and pilot. 

If the ship rotates a few feet in the 
course of its flight, it may slowly re- 
volve the stove out of the direct glare 
of the sun, cool it, and ruin the cook- 
ing. The chef picks up the intercom 
phone and howls at the pilot: “Im- 
becile! You are assassinating my 
souffié!”” The same rotation brings 
the refrigerator out of the ice shadow 
into the sunlight and warms it. The 
chef phones again: “Bandit! You 
are sabotaging my aspic!” 

The first night’s menu is charac- 
teristic of the meals served on this de 
luxe trip: 


Caviar Beluga 
La Tortue Verte 
La Mousse de Brocheton Homardine 
Accompagnée de Petites Bouchées 
La Coeur de Charolais Beaugency 
Endives Meuniére 
Beurre Noisette 
Fond d’ Artichaut Chatelaine 
La Péche Flambée au Feu d’Enfer 
Café Noir trés Chaud 


Just to be sure you’re not under 
the impression that this is more Ve- 
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* Even with a century of distilling experience, it took our master 
blenders 25 years to perfect today’s Lord Calvert. Tonight, try 
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TODAYS 


the world’s most distinguished whiskey, Lord Calvert. 


86 PROOF, 357% STRAIGHT WHISKIES 6 YEARS OR MORE OLD, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, CALVERT DIST. CO., N.Y.C. 
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Beef filet from Charol with a sauce 
in a state of beauty 
Endive as the miller’s wife would cook it 
Nut butter 
The bottoms of artichokes as served 
by the lady of the manor 
A peach enflamed by the fire of hell 
Black coffee, very hot 


nusian grzzb and Martian schlumphh, 
and to enable you to understand how 
the chef goes about cooking all this 
in space, I translate: 




















Sturgeon Roe 
The Green Turtle 


The froth of lobstered baby pick- 
erels accompanied by little greedy 
mouthfuls 


The sturgeon roe presents no prob- 
lem. The chef has stocked a quart 
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Paseo de la Reforma 35, Mexico City. 


Please send me FREE descriptive material on Mexico. 
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can of “Super-Pressed” caviar. It looks 
and operates exactly like a can of 
aerated shaving cream. The chef presses 
the button and, phht!—out comes the 
caviar. A quart can is good for one 
hundred servings. 

The green-turtle soup is a powder 
packed in single-portion capsules. Each 
capsule is the size of a sleeping pill. 
Not only is the powder the quint- 


essence of concentrated turtles but it 
has been treated so that it can absorb 
water from the atmosphere. Nothing 
need be added. The chef opens each 
capsule and taps the powder into an 
empty plastic globe. In five minutes 
each globe is full of /a tortue verte. 
Since the process of water absorption 
produces heat, the soup is hot. Add 
straw and serve. Voila! 


The froth of lobstered baby pick- 
erels is a sore point with the chef. It 
is essential for the dish (and his rep- 
utation as an artist) to enhance it with 
a hint of garlic. The maintenance en- 
gineer has absolutely prohibited the 
use of garlic in cooking; he finds it 
almost impossible to remove all traces 
of garlic from the air in his atmospheric 
reprocessing plant. But in this age of 





Consider what a flat, flavorless world 
this would be if Marco Polo--and you-- 
ed SPICE ISLANDS 
“ie Lands of Spicerie” he called them. And what an 


intoxicating sight they must have made after the end- 


less voyage! Everywhere bright blossoms filled the air 


hadn't discover 


with a hundred heady fragrances. Se ¥% And when 
word of SPICE ISLANDS reached the West, a new 


age of eating enjoyment was launched. The humblest 
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foods became filled with flavor — and the world would 
never be flat again. S@ JZ Because of the limited 
supply, these superb spices are by no means available 
everywhere. But true gourmets will tell you that today 
as in Marco Polo’s time, the rare joy of discovering 
SPICE ISLANDS is well worth the extra trip. 80% 
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caffein-free coffee and nicotineless 
tobacco, the chef has located “‘No- 
Gar,” a garlicless garlic, and smug- 
gled a few fleurettes aboard. He tries 
a clove. The intercom shrills. 

**Allo? Allo?” 

“Damn it, chef, are you using gar- 
lic again? I’ve told you a hundred 
times ——”’ 

““Non! Non! Mais non!” The chef 
hastily shakes pepper over one shoul- 
der into the ventilator grille. Still 
protesting his innocence, he is grati- 
fied to hear the engineer sneezing, 
and gently hangs up. 

The preparation of the beef filets 
is perhaps the most fascinating as- 
pect of cooking in free fall. The chef 
removes them from his freezer and 
poises them half an inch above the 
hot plates of his stove. 

There they float while he adjusts 
the heat of the sun to sear them at 
exactly the right temperature and 
speed. No gravity, remember? No 
pots or pans are needed for cook- 
ing. Everything can be poised over 
the stove, even liquids. 

For example, to meuniére the en- 
dives, the chef removes a one-pound 
block of butter from the freezer and 
sets it above a plate. It heats, melts 
and becomes a large golden globe, 
hanging in midair. Then it sizzles 
and browns. At the precise moment, 
the chef thrusts the endive into the 
butter and gives the globe a gentle 
turn. It hangs over the hot plate, 
slowly revolving like a miniature 
planet, deliciously cooking its 
contents. 

No plates or tableware are used to 
serve or eat the food. Gravity is re- 
quired to keep food ona plate. Grav- 
ity is required to keep food on a 
fork. You can’t cut food without 
gravity; you don’t even dare spear 
it. The risk of food sailing into mid- 
air after the slightest miscalculation 
is too great. The dining room aboard 
a spaceship would be turned into a 
goulash. 

No, the chef serves the food in 
midair directly before you, using 
ladles and tongs. He floats half a 
dozen biinis under your nose. Phht! 
Phtt! Phtt! He covers each one 
with caviar. You and the caviar are 
floating in space, confronting each 
other. You poke the hors d’oeuvres, 
one by one, into your mouth. 

Next, the green-turtle soup in plas- 
tic globes with plastic straws. Easy. 
You’ve already practiced on the 
bouillon. Next the froth of lobstered 
pickerels, looking like a foam in 
space, for the liquid sauce hangs in 
bubbles around the little greedy 
mouthfuls. 

Then come the beef filets with 
sauce, the endive and the artichokes. 
All these are gently coaxed out of 
serving baskets and floated before 








you. And there you are, thirty pas- 
sengers, floating in every possible 
corner of the dining room, upside- 
down and downside-up, with your 
gourmet dinner floating before you; 
and all of you are eating in the old 
barbarian manner, with the fingers, 
but with a new space-age skill and 
delicacy. 

Three wines and a cognac are 
served with the meal: Dry Sack with 
the soup; Montrachet 2053 with the 
fish; Pommard Grands Epenots Do- 
maine Gaunoux 2047 with the filet. 
Marc 4a la Cloche is served with the 
coffee. Ali of them are the products 
of Instant Wine, Ltd., and Sonny 
Boy Wine-Qwik of California, Inc. 
I will not break your hearts by de- 
scribing how these beverages are 
prepared. All I will say is that Instant 
Wine’s slogan is ““Think Small!” and 
Sonny Boy Wine-Qwik’s products 
are packaged in what look like tooth- 
paste tubes. 


The foregoing may well take place 
in the next century, but as one moves 
farther into the future and deeper 
into space, space cookery itself may 
become farther out. The time may 
come when the chef is no longer on 
board ship, but remains on earth, 
cooking by remote control via tele- 
robot, much the way scientists in 
nuclear laboratories today handle 
radioactive materials. The chef will 
never burn himself, but he can ad- 
minister a bad short circuit to his 
robot slave if he isn’t careful with the 
controls. 

Or cooking may become altogether 
automatic with menus for 750 meals 
punched into the robot kitchen’s in- 
struction tape. The kitchen itself will 
look like an IBM computer, and the 
meals will pop out of its maw with 
distressing punctuality, whether you 
feel like eating or not. 

Three hundred years from now, 
General Foods and Continental Can 
may merge and electrify the Space 
Age by crossing spinach with plas- 
tics (don’t ask me how), producing 
an edible food container in fruit, 
fish, meat, fowl and vegetable fla- 
vors. 

The label will be printed with 
Wine-Qwik ink, of course, and the 
top of the can, not necessarily edible, 
will be microgrooved on the inside 
so that you can listen to Bach, 
Beethoven and Brubeck while you 
are dining. 

In this case there won’t be any 
kitchen. Each cabin will have affixed 
to the wall the food equivalent of a 
cigarette machine; or aboard one- 
class cruise ships it may be a combi- 
nation vending machine and juke 
box in the main salon, and you'll 
pay for your meals as you eat them, 
with coins in a slot. 





Five hundred years from now the 
space lanes will be fairly well cluttered 
with debris—garbage, containers, bot- 
tles, nonedible plastics—all jettisoned by 
spaceships and floating in nowhere. 
Space, unlike the ocean, has no con- 
venient bottom to which garbage can 
sink. Somewhere around A.D. 2460 the 
final miracle may take place. Exposed 
to cosmic rays and undiluted sunlight 


and proton bombardment, seeds and 
stems, leaves and fruit stones may mu- 
tate and begin to grow in the vacuum. 

Can you imagine the spaceways 
slowly filling with spreading fields of 
new species of flowers, fruits, vegetables 
and grains; living in vacuum like or- 
chids living on air; thriving in the light’ 
of the distant sun; feeding, perhaps, on 
the stray electrons, protons and star- 





dust that pervade every inch of the 
universe? Can you see spaceships on 
long journeys stopping alongside these 
fields to replenish supplies, like ad- 
venturing Vikings? Can you conceive 
of the taste of these new foods. of the 
future, and the strange new ways they 
may be cooked in space? Beyond 
this, the imagination can’t go. - 

THE END 
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FISHERMAN’S WHARE Joyce’s famed sea-breeze-cool Sugarcane Straw. 


Baited with the gayest little trims to catch summer’s smartest compliments. Afloat on the lightest cork wedges and little heels. 
Just great for bobbin’ around all summer long. Wedge, Sea Urchin. Flattie, Goin’ Fishin’. Most Joyces $10.95 to $14.95 


SLIGHTLY HIGHER IN THE WEST 
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Now...open cans with 
a touch of your finger! 


New General Electric Can Opener makes 
everyday chores quick, clean, effortless ! 


You'll use it more often than you will your toaster—a can opener 
that works automatically ... at a touch of your finger! 

e Automatically opens any standard can in seconds. 

e Leaves a smooth, rounded rim. Neat, clean edges. 

© Operates only at your control, with can locked in place. 
Beautifully styled for wall mounting, with optional countertop 
legs. See it at your General Electric dealer’s now. 

General Electric Company, Portable Appliance Department, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 





1. Pull down lever. In one easy motion, 2. Touch start-stop bar—cutting starts 
you have can locked securely in place for automatically. Lift your finger—cutting 
stops. You have complete control. 


opening. And, it will s/ay locked. 





ceramic magnet holds lid out of the food cutter removes for easy cleaning; tough, 
and safely away from your fingers. stain-resistant case wipes clean. 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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3. Lift lever and remove can. Powerful 4. Opens any standard can. Long-life 
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How to 
Pick a Chinese 


Name 


by Jade Snow Wong 


© The choice of any Chinese name is a serious mat- 
ter, in large part determined by tradition or custom. 
Western names are often chosen by simple liking for 
their sound, or after Biblical and family origins, but 
not always because of their particular meaning. 
Chinese names, not only for people but for business 
enterprises, inyariably are chosen for their meaning. 

Since Chinese names are an indication of char- 
acter, the naming of individuals is not undertaken 
lightly. There are the common choices as popular 
and common as John or Mary: Perception, Truth, 
Love, for girls’ names; Handsome, Glorious, Pros- 
perous, for boys. These are some of the indisputably 
desirable abstractions for children to develop in 
their characters or as their goals. There are other 
Chinese names less common, though not less mean- 
ingful. I recall my father saying seriously and forci- 
bly, when he heard that the grown and only son of a 
friend had drowned, “He should not have been 
named ‘Lively River.’” 

Since the family is the most important unit in tra- 
ditional Chinese culture, the family name naturally 
comes first. The middle name follows, identifying 
one with a particular unit within the family clan. The 
given name of the individual is last, since he is least 
important. Introductory procedures follow this 
general pattern: 

“What is your lofty surname?” 

““My small surname is ie 

““What is your honorable name?” 

“My humble name is (middle and given names).” 

Of course, if one were visiting clan headquarters, 
the first step would be unnecessary. One gives or 
signs only one’s middle and given names. Surnames 
identify family clans. By identifying a person’s fam- 
ily surname, one automatically knows whether or 
not that individual is from a large and powerful 
group, such as the Chans, the Wongs, the Lees, or 
from a smaller clan. 

A Chinese woman always keeps her maiden name, 
acquiring only the title ““Mrs.” to indicate her mar- 
ried status. Mr. Chan, therefore, could be married to 
Mrs. Wong. Upon death, her tombstone might read, 
“Mrs. Wong, who passed through the doors of the 
Chan family.” (The soul of a spinster, never having 
passed through any door, is technically homeless.) 

In the course of a lifetime in China, a man may 
acquire several names. A “milk” name is always 
given at birth, followed by Continued on Page 38 
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Continued from Page 36 
a “school” name for those who begin 
formal education. A groom acquires a 
marriage name, and if he begins a busi- 
ness career, he gets still another name. 
In our family, the sisters shared 
“Jade” for our middle milk name. 
Coupled with given names, the girls be- 
came “Jade Swallow,” “Jade Lotus” 
and “Jade Ornament.” When Jade 


Swallow went to Chinese school, she 
wrote her new school name, “Gift 
Glorious,” on her tablets. But when 
addressing her, our father was priv- 
ileged not to use either name; he simply 
indicated her by position in an orderly 
household as ““Oldest One.” 

The boys in our immediate family, 
who were born in the United States, 
shared “Heaven” for their middle milk 


name. ““Heaven’s Blessing,” ““Heaven’s 
Forgiveness” and “Heaven’s Prosper- 
ity” were the names for my three 
brothers. In China, the two sons of 
father’s first cousin followed suit with 
“Heaven’s Comfort” and “Heaven’s 
Joy.” 

Established, traditionally- minded 
families often follow a predetermined 
pattern for the middle names of their 
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boys, chosen by previous ancestors 
for future generations, especially for 
their marriage names. Males in our 
family followed marriage middle 
names chosen for a succession of 
twenty generations. 

This custom maintains order 
within families by helping to identify 
members of different generations, 
but imposes limitations on indi- 
vidual choice. In the case of my own 
first child, a son, his milk name, 
“Ming,” meaning “bright,” was 
chosen years ago by his paternal 
grandfather for the first grandson 
born to his oldest son. That grand- 
son became “Bright Character,” and 
our son, his first cousin, was named 
“Bright Way.” 

Chinese girls, being secondary to 
boys, generally do not have their 
middle names formally and pre- 
viously chosen by their ancestors. I 
learned from my mother-in-law, 
soon after my first daughter’s birth, 
that my husband’s brothers had for- 
mally asked her to choose a middle 
name for their girls, who had been 
born before ours, and that she had 
already decided on “Beautiful” for 
them and for the current generation 
of first-cousin-female-grandchildren. 

I fretted. “Beautiful” was to me 
prosaic and worldly. “Beautiful 
Gold,” “Beautiful Blossom” were 
over-used, common names for girls. 
I was gloomy about finding a combi- 
nation for our daughter as likable as 
“Bright Way” was for our son. My 
husband suggested casually and 
cheerfully, “Ignore my mother and 
decide on something you really like. 
Make it simple and call her ‘Little 
Jade Snow.’” 

It was neither simple nor proper 
for me to take issue with my mother- 
in-law, I thought, so I consulted with 
my most dependable authorities on 
Chinese protocol: my father and 
mother. Mother’s comments were 
swift, pointed and brief: “What is 
there significant about the word 
‘beautiful’? What can you do with a 
name like that? Your father chose 
his sons’ names; I chose our daugh- 
ters’. You know how to use a Chi- 
nese dictionary.” 

Father was more constructive in 
his comment. “You decide in which 
‘department’ you prefer to locate 
your daughter’s name and let me 
know.” 

Since there is no alphabet in the 
Chinese language, words in the dic- 
tionary are located by “department,” 
or radical, and by the number of 
strokes used to form the ideograph. 
For instance, the name of a plant is 
usually constructed with “grass” as 
part of its ideograph. You would 
then look up the “grass” department 
in the dictionary, where all ideo- 
graphs with “grass” as a component 












part are arranged in order of succes- 
sively increasing number of strokes. 
Names of metals are found in the 
“gold” department, trees in the 
“wood” department. 

I did not need a Chinese dictionary 
to decide which “department” con- 
tained a woman’s essential quality. It 
was the department of “heart.” 
Father promised to do some work 
with his unabridged dictionary and 
then confer with me. Some weeks 
later, he brought with him his 
notes, written in red ink on the 
back of an old letter. There were, 
in his opinion, five possible names 
in the heart department and these 
were the definitions: 

1. Quiet happiness. 

2. Kind affection. 

3. Gentle love. 

4. Thoughtfulness, especially of 
elders. 

5. Saintly virtue, with beauty and 
moderation, popularly used to com- 
pliment superior feminine character. 

The last one seemed most attrac- 
tive to me. But father said, “Do not 
be hasty. Let us keep these in mind 
and go through the heart depart- 
ment thoroughly.” 

Then with his index finger he 
traced the ideograph for heart on my 
desk, and counted the number of 
strokes softly and automatically, 
“One, two, three, four,” as I had 
seen him do many times before. 
Under four strokes in the index, he 
found “heart.” We leafed through 
the pages of the heart department, 
where I was surprised to find words 
I felt were totally unfit for names: 
“forgetful,” “anger,” “sorrow,” 
“impatient,” “evil,”’ “shame”—these 
were all matters of the heart. 

We studied the five names my fa- 
ther had selected, as he read through 
each lengthy definition, which in- 
cluded all the combinations in which 
that particular word had been tra- 
ditionally used: in geography, in 
literature, for names, as parts of 
famous sayings by past sages. When 
we had finished, we decided definitely 
in favor of Number 5, pronounced 
“chee.” “Virtue” seemed a good 
word to pair with “Beautiful,” to 
raise that adjective above crass as- 
sociation. Father finished his lesson 
with a gentle command: “Now learn 
to write it.”’ It was not a simple ideo- 
graph to form, embodying twenty 
different strokes. Someday it will vex 
our daughter when she begins to 
write at a Chinese school. 

I ventured my husband’s half-jest- 
ing question, “Why couldn’t we 
have called her “Little Jade Snow’?” 

“It is never possible for one of a 
younger generation to take the name 
of an older person,” my father said. 
“That would confuse the proper 
order of things. A name indisputably 


belongs to one person only. You can- 
not call her another ‘Jade Snow,’ but 
if you would like when she enters 
school, you can make her school name 
‘Continuation Snow.’” 

I urged my father to stay for lunch. 
He often refused such invitations be- 
cause he was loath for anyone, even 
his own child, to perform any service 
on his behalf. But on this special day 


he was persuaded. We enjoyed light 
talk with our meal, without any refer- 
ence to names. Yet when it was over, 
he said thoughtfully, as if nothing had 
interrupted our study of the subject: 
“The name we chose was also the name 
of the Empress Dowager Chee Hey 
(pronounced in mandarin Chinese 
Tzu Hsi) and, as you know, she was 
the /ast empress of China.” 





good reputation,” I added. 


“And she certainly did not have a 


Both of us thought of the danger of 


my daughter bearing this name. Then | 
said happily, “It is only coincidence 
that this name is also that of the last 
empress of China. We have really 
chosen it for our daughter, hoping she 
will have exactly the qualities the em- 
press did not have.” 


THE END 
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Kuropes 


Oddest Corner 


by Eric Newby 
Slovenia, shared by Italy and Yugo- 
slavia, remains itself despite the 


confusions of an uneasy border 


@ “This,” said my wife, as if I did 
not know, “is the place where I was 
born.” 

We were standing on the ramparts 
of the Castello di Monfalcone, which 
dominates the rather sad-looking 
town from which it takes its name. 
North and south, mile after mile, 
looming out of the Italian plain, like 
a great whale breaking from the 
ocean, was a wild, rocky plateau, 
bare-backed except for a few twisted 
trees and a line of electric pylons 
which projected from it like har- 
poons. This was limestone country; 
stone contorted, riddled with holes 
by the rain, with an edge on it that 
could cut shoe leather. Here it was 
easy to believe the legend still cur- 
rent among the old inhabitants of 
this place that God, having created 
the world and finding Himself with a 
superfluity of rocks, enclosed them 
in a sack, intending to dump them in 
the Adriatic, but on His way met the 
Devil, who slit it, and the rocks 
poured out and formed the Carso., 

My wife, Wanda, is a native of 
Slovenia, the country which abuts 
on the eastern frontier of Italy. The 
part where she was born, the Carso, 
is one of the most disputed terri- 
tories in Europe. Over it have flown 
the flags of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, the Illyrian provinces of 
Napoleon, Mussolini’s Italy and 
Tito’s Yugoslavia, which now shares 
it unequally and uneasily with the 
Italian Republic. 

Always, whoever else has laid 
claim to it, the inhabitants of the 
Carso have been Slovenes: tall, 
proud people with long memories, 
part of a tiny nation conquered by 
Charlemagne in the 7th Century. 
Although they have struggled suc- 
cessfully against appalling odds to 
preserve their language and tradi- 
tions, the Slovenes have never suc- 
ceeded in being independent. 


HOLIDAY 


It was thirteen years since I had 
visited the Carso. We had left Venice 
and driven east through the Venetian 
plain on the main road which skirts 
the lagoons and marshes and which 
eventually leads to Trieste. We 
crossed the great rivers that flow 
down from the Alps: the Piave, the 
river that for me is forever Heming- 
way; the Tagliamento, in springtime 
a surging flood, now in the hot 
weather a wilderness of shingle with 
the water dying in stagnant pools. 
We drove through country of endless 
flatness in which the irrigation 
canals stretch away to infinity be- 
tween the dikes and the mirage in the 
heat of the day makes everything as 
insubstantial as jelly. This is country 
where the farmhouses stand solitary 
among the corn and the peasants in 
their wide straw hats shelter beneath 
the vines to escape the midday sun. 
Finally we came to the Isonzo and 
rumbled across the bridge and into 
Monfalcone, close up to the new 
Italian frontier. Here we left the car 
in the piazza and climbed up the 
barren hillside to the castle on the 
heights. 

The view from the castello was 
stupendous. Monfalcone is a ship- 
building town. Standing in the main 


Slovenian scene: 
rolling landscape, a 
church steeple 

and clouds 
reflected ina 

quiet lake. 
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ADRIATIC SEA 





street it had been difficult to realize 
this—the Adriatic was invisible, it 
might have been fifty miles away. 
Now, right below us, it was domi- 
nated by traveling gantries, floating 
cranes and the red hulls of 36,000- 
ton tankers. And beyond the ship- 
yards was the Gulf of Trieste, head 
of the Adriatic. 

As the sun went down, we could 
see the whole of the Alpine chain as 
it curved toward Switzerland sil- 
houetted against it. In the fore- 
ground was the flat plain of the Ve- 
neto, with the lagoons reaching into 
it, and the tower of the cathedral of 
Aquileia, the Roman city sacked by 
Attila, standing alone among them. 
Southward toward Trieste the coast- 
line stretched away with the road 
cutting through the cliffs. Behind it 
woods and the hills sloped upward 
to a hostile, immutable plateau 1200 
feet above the sea, backed by a 
mountain range with peaks nearly 
6000 feet high, the Carso. 

Because this region symbolizes so 
many different things to so many 
different people, it has a variety of 
names. An Italian speaks of I] Carso. 
He speaks with passion because to 
him it is the frontier between Latin 

Continued on Page 42 
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Continued from Page 40 

civilization and Slavonic barbarism. This 
was the place held by the Tenth Roman 
Legion and named “The Impassable 
Confine” by the Roman Senate. It is 
also the place where the Italians, between 
1915 and 1917, fighting against the Aus- 







trians whose territory it was, lost 170,000 
men in the twelve battles of the Isonzo. 


Today they own the narrow strip of 


coast you can see from the castle and the 
ports of Monfalcone and Trieste. 

To an Austrian the region is Der 
Karst or Kiistenland, nothing more than 


a nostalgic memory of the time when it 
was the coastline of an Empire and 
Middle-Europe. To the Yugoslav it is 
the Kras, one of the testing grounds of 
his relationship with the West. And to 
the Slovenes who live in it and wrest a 
living from its inhospitable folds, it is 
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both the Carso and the Kras, 
the land they have occupied 
for thirteen hundred years. 

Because of the operations of 
peace treaties the land is split 
in two. The major part, the 
Kras, lies in Yugoslavia; the 
lesser, the Carso, in Italy. The 
confusion caused by these 
shifts of frontier have to be 
experienced to be believed. It 
is not simply a demarcation 
line between have and have- 
nots; it separates families, 
divides their loyalties and 
splits lands. 

Few travelers know any- 
thing about the Carso. Not be- 
cause it is remote in the sense 
that Albania or Nepal is diffi- 
cult to get to, but because it is 
on the road to better-known 
places like Dalmatia. Also be- 
cause its charms are not im- 
mediately apparent; they have 
to grow on you. 

This is a place of extremes. 
In winter a fearful wind called 
the bora sweeps over the pla- 
teau from the northeast, at- 
taining a velocity of up to 130 
miles an hour. A hot day in 
early October can be followed 
by a snowstorm. Yet on the 
coast itself, where the Carso 
meets the sea, the climate is 
Mediterranean and the most 
delicate plants flourish. For 
this reason, it is the coast 
that recommends itself to the 
visitor for a prolonged so- 
journ. 

We were going to the village 
where my wife’s people have 
always lived, the village of 
Malchina that was once called 
Mauhinje, now lying just in- 
side the Italian frontier. Al- 
though it was already dark 
when we turned off the main 
Trieste highway, where the 
neon lights blazed on hotels 
and filling stations, it was ob- 
vious that in the country, too, 
great changes had taken place 
since my last visit in 1946. 
Then the road up from Sistiana 
had been a dusty lane between 
rough stone walls. Now the 
tires whined on a metaled sur- 
face and we crossed an auto- 
strada on a concrete overpass. 
True, we had to wait at the 
primitive level crossing at 
Visogliano while two trains 
passed, but the station was no 
longer a bullet-scarred wreck. 
It had been rebuilt on the con- 
temporary plan and it was 
now brightly illuminated with 
strip lighting. And Malchina 
itself had risen like a phoenix 
from its own ashes. When 


I had last been there not a 
single house had stood intact. 
Together with two other vil- 
lages it had been put tothe Ger- 
man torch in 1944 as a reprisal 
for partizan strikes against the 
railway. (The following year 
my friend the station master, 
an Italian, had shown me an 
operational map of the local 
railway system with each par- 
tizan attack and the date 
marked on it in red ink. There 
was no more room on the map 
itself to record individual at- 
tacks; extra paper had to be 
gummed down the sides.) The 
inhabitants of the three vil- 
lages had been given twenty 
minutes to remove what pos- 
sessions they could before the 
houses were burned. There 
were no young men left, so the 
girls were taken to Germany 
for forced labor. 

In the autumn of 1945 not 
only were there no houses but 
there were no tools with which 
to rebuild them. In the fields 
I remembered seeing two men 
ploughing with a home-made 
wooden plough. One of them 
was pulling it because ail the 
animals had been taken away. 
The men showed me holes 
they had dug in the ground, 
lined with sacks in which they 
slept at night. To me they 
were a symbol of all the quali- 
ties of the Carso: hard, in- 
flexible and enduring. 

My wife’s parents no longer 
lived in the Carso. They had 
long since been dispersed into 
Italy. My father-in-law had 
been a village schoolmaster in 
a Slovene school at Stanjel, re- 
named San Daniele del Carso 
and now Stanjel again. When 
the Fascists came to power 
they decided to break Slovene 
nationalism once and for all. 
They prohibited the teaching 
of the language. The corner- 
stones of Slovenia were the 
village schoolmasters. They 
were given the choice of teach- 
ing in Italian or being deported 
to Italy and teaching Italian 
there. My father-in-law, a 
liberal of the Old School, 
chose to go to Italy and was 
replaced by a teacher from 
Naples. In the last war, abet- 
ted by his daughter, my father- 
in-law gave rein to his convic- 
tions by helping me escape 
from an Italian prison camp. 
The Gestapo whisked him into 
a cellar in Parma from which he 
miraculously emerged ; in 1946 
I returned to Italy and mar- 
ried his daughter. 


It was because her parents were no 
longer there that my wife suggested we 
dine at the inn at Malchina. “I have 
already arranged it,” she said. ““Gizela’s 
sister lives there.” 

Gizela was the daughter of a distant 
kinsman of my wife (in a country like 


the Carso almost everyone is your kins- 
man). She was one of the young girls 
shipped off to Germany after the holo- 
caust at Malchina. There she worked 
for I. G. Farben; her youth and nice 
disposition saved her from a worse fate. 
She survived everything, including 


bombing, and ended the war looking af- 
ter a hutch full of rabbits used for ex- 
perimental purposes. 

After the war, when servants of any 
kind seemed like a crazy dream, we man- 
aged to get her to England. For seven 
years, until she left us to emigrate to 
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Argentina to join her mother, I wore 
the best-laundered shirts in Britain. 
She refused to learn English, so we 
all, children included, spoke Italian. 
It made us a close-knit, almost feu- 
dal family. When Gizela left I sent 
my shirts to a steam laundry and 
life was not so good. 

Everything in Malchina, with the 
exception of the church, whose 
tower still pointed like a white finger 
to the sky, had gone up in smoke. I 
had never seen the original inn but 
apparently it was a typical rambling 
construction with wooden balconies 
and old staircases. In company with 
all the other houses it had been re- 
built by the Allies. This was one of 
the worth-while things that the army 
of occupation did. 

The new one was larger and 
cleaner, but locals who had known 
both said it lacked the atmosphere 
of the old one. The lights were too 
bright, and on the walls were adver- 
tisements for Coca-Cola, and there 
were hordes of Vespas propped 
against the wall outside. 

Inside, when we arrived, there was 
a large, hushed congregation. It was 
Lascia o Raddoppia (Double-or- 
Nothing) night, the TV program all 
Italy watches with bated breath. The 
young men were not the hewers of 
wood and tillers of the soil I had 





expected; they seemed like elegant 
townies dressed in the current Italian 
summer uniform, light-gray suits and 
black pointed moccasins. Neither 
did the young signorinas who accom- 
panied them, disguised in tight pants 
and dazzling white cotton shirts, 
seem capable of milking a cow. They 
mostly spoke Italian. Only a few 
older men with mustaches and 
bristly faces (shaving day for the 
older generation is still Sunday), off 
in a corner slapping cards down on 
the table and uttering Slovene oaths, 
were the sort I remembered. 

We were not allowed to remain in 
the saloon to be polluted by Lascia o 
Raddoppia. \nstead we were taken to 
a private room upholstered in blood- 
red plush and hung with portraits of 
defunct Slovenes. Even the table- 
cloth was plush and on it stood three 
open bottles of wine and another 
rontaining some colorless fluid. This 
was only a little appetizer before 
dinner, which was coming later. 
Topped up, our glasses held the best 
part of half a pint of wine that was 
deep purple, almost black. This was 
Teran, the famous wine of the 
Carso; it is the product of a close 
circle of some dozen villages, all now 
in Yugoslavia, and is conveyed 
across the border more or less 
clandestinely. To me, drinking it for 
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the first time after an interval of 
years, it tasted like rusty old nuts 
and bolts. It is very strong and until 
you get used to it goes better with 
prsut, the smoked ham of the Carso 
which is not produced commercially 
and is therefore hard to find. 

We gobbled prsut and the delicious 
bread called pogaja, still warm from 
the oven, but nothing could sop up 
the quantity of Teran that Marija, 
Gizela’s sister, a dark widow of 
thirty-five, was pouring into me. 
Wanda, by some secret Slovene non- 
aggression pact, was included in 
only one round out of three. I began 
to look for a potted plant in which to 
ditch it but there was nothing near 
to hand. Then Marija began to fill 
my glass with zganje, a spirit distilled 
from the skins and pips of pressed 
grapes. Zganje will keep you alive in 
the open through a cold winter’s 
night. On a warm evening in August 
it is a dangerous drink. 

When dinner finally arrived, it 
was first-rate; but, like the relieving 
force that reaches the beleaguered 
fort to find the defenses down and 
the garrison massacred, it came too 
late. 

Carso chickens are tender and full 
of natural juice, the antithesis of the 
terrain from which they peck their 
living. The country people have no 


ovens except the baker’s in which 
they can roast; so they truss the 
chicken, put it in a pot with a little 
butter, garnish it with rosemary and 
cook it slowly on top of the stove for 
three hours, basting it first with the 
butter, then with its own liquor. 
That is why dinner was served at 
midnight. 

Then I was given brinovic. This, 
some secret distillation from the 
juniper tree, is the most murderous 
drink I have ever tasted. Since that 
night I have never met anyone who 
wasn’t born in the Carso who could 
even swallow it. Brinovic is what I 
imagine Chanel No. 5 would be as a 
stirrup cup. 

Because the house where we 
were to stay for the night was some 
way outside the village, it had es- 
caped destruction and was very 
ancient. The owner was an old 
bearded lady with a black head 
scarf, some distant auntie of my 
wife’s. Such old ladies are called, in 
the dialect, nunza. Swarming the 
ladder which served as a stairway to 
the upper floor, led by the bearded 
nunza, | had the illusion of taking 
part in a medieval siege. 

The bed, which must have weighed 
half a ton, could easily have held a 
family of giants. Getting into it was 
hazardous, as the floor was littered 
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Europeans know it: always 
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Or hitch up the Nimrod for the Skyline run. 


See history chipped from granite at majestic Mt. Rushmor 
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with large bowls of cold water and bars 
of homemade soap intended for our 
ablutions. 

Above the bed was a photograph 
of a somber man with dark rings 
round his eyes, dressed in the Sunday 
best of fifty years back. He glowered 
down on me from his frame but I was 
past caring. Once I stretched out, every- 
thing started turning over and over. 


At seven the next morning Marija, 
full of life, battered on the door and 
announced breakfast below. I leaped 
out of bed into one of the waiting wash 
bowls and, trembling from the excesses 
of the evening, descended the ladder to 
the kitchen just when the nunza was 
placing a dish of runny eggs on the table. 
At both our place settings stood a glass 
of the death liquid, zganje. 


Outside in the farmyard I began to 


feel better. This was the country I re- 
membered, wooded with ash, rowan, 
hawthorn and holm oaks; the oaks 
were the last remains of a primitive 
forest which provided, it is said, the piles 
on which Venice still stands, and which 
is now being replanted with pines. 


Once again I felt the huge, brood- 


ing silence that envelops the Carso, 
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To twosomes who take a holiday seriously 


According to our statistics, there are 
only 37 vacations from work in the 
average man’s wifetime. Why 
shouldn’t they be taken seriously? 
Fort Lauderdale views this short- 
age of playtime as a great injustice 
to twosomes. That is why it goes all 
out to help you make the most of 
every vacation—winter or summer. 
If golf is your fun, for example, 
here are six challenging courses in a 
seven-mile radius of the courthouse 
glock. Extend the circle only a few 
miles to include a dozen more. 
Here is a palm-lined ocean beach 
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maintained over an unobstructed 
six-mile expanse. Trade winds make 
heat waves unheard of—even in 
August. Here is great sport fishing, 
and a proud charter boat fleet, plus 
superb facilities for your own craft. 

And you never feel let down at sun- 
down. Dine in a different restaurant 
every night of your stay. Dance to 
strings on a tropical patio. Catch 
some late supper-club entertainment, 
or try the enchanting experience of 
a moonlit cruise on winding lagoons. 

Have fun looking around for your 
retirement-years home. Then, come 


that 37th vacation, you will be set 
to enjoy the rest of your lives on a 
Fort Lauderdale holiday. 

Like to explore this happy thought 
further? Get full details today and 
plan an early visit. Write: F. C. 
Crane, Information Director, Box 
1181-H4, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 


FORT 
LAUDERDALE 


pee wwe Sof 


Direct flights to Fort Lauderdale’s Broward International Airport, 
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a silence accentuated by the endless 
shrilling of cicadas that seems even- 
tually to be part of the silence itself. 
I experienced the sensation of being 
watched by invisible eyes, which 
here, close to the frontier, I indeed 
was—eyes from both sides of the 
frontier, aided by powerful binoc- 
ulars. And I looked with awe on the 
great piles of stones, like some 
cyclopean dwelling house, hand- 
picked by the country people from 
this wilderness to make fields of red 
earth thirty yards long and six wide, 
where vines, corn, turnips and pota- 
toes could be grown. In a more 
kindly place there would be fields 
and rivers; in the Carso there are 
only vast fields of rock and the tor- 
rents that descend from the hillsides 
are not of water but of stone. 

Funnel-shaped depressions called 
doline contain the best of the red 
earth. They are anywhere from six 
to sixty feet deep, the mouths of 
blocked-up swallow holes that once 
led underground. The largest of 
these phenomena, kolisevke, have 
vertical sides and are as much as 
three hundred feet deep and a quar- 
ter of a mile wide. They are really 
huge caverns the roofs of which have 
collapsed. 

For the Carso is hollow. Beneath 
it there is a whole subterranean 
world, only a small part of it ex- 
plored, inhabited by strange pink 
creatures of the salamander family. 
There are dark, secret rivers like the 
Timavo, which plunges into a cave 
as high as a twenty-story house in 
Yugoslavia and emerges twenty 
miles away in Italy; and lakes like 
Cerknisko Jezero, here one day and 
gone so completely the next that in 
hot weather hay can be harvested 
from the bottom of it. 

We spent a week in the villages in 
the foothills above the coast. It was 
like stepping out of the 20th Cen- 
tury into an earlier world in which 
the Emperor Franz Joseph still 
reigned and Sarajevo was still a 
place name without significance. 
Away from the metaled roads there 
were few Vespas. Even at the last 
outposts of the Carso, where each 
afternoon the Simplon-Orient Ex- 
press thunders past on its way to 
Istanbul, 960 miles from Calais, the 
illusion still persisted. Sitting in 
front of the inn, in a garden shel- 
tered from the heat by a thick trellis 
of vines; watching old men bowling 
furiously, we were surprised only 
that the train did not stop to dis- 
gorge His Imperial Majesty fora whis- 
tle stop. If only the lovély national 
costumes that were brought out of an 
ancient clothespress in one village 
and shown to us lovingly were still 
in use. But like the emperor they did 
not survive the First War. 











Everything about a Slovene vil- 
lage is massive; the battered well- 
heads are like fonts for the immer- 
sion of giant babies; the stones that 
keep the roofs from stripping off 
when the bora blows are young 
boulders; the walls that enclose the 
courtyards of the houses are like 
fortifications and the courtyards 
hidden behind heavy doors are 
havens in which people and animals 
shelter from the world outside. 

“*Ee-ee-eee, it is cold when the 
kraska burja blows,” said an old 
toothless nunza at Slivia. “It is like 
being dressed in paper. Even heavy 
wagons loaded with stones are over- 
turned, and over there’’—she pointed 
inland—“‘it sometimes even halts 
the trains on the big railway.” (She 
meant the main line to Belgrade.) 

One of the most endearing traits 
of the Slovenes is their passion for 
flowers. They spend long, happy 
hours discussing them and exchang- 
ing them with their neighbors. The 
wooden balconies of their houses 
are massed with asters, zinnias, 
dahlias and pansies. 

Where flowers begin Slovene mo- 
rality withers and dies. I once spent 
an agonizing afternoon at Kew Gar- 
dens in London with an old Slovene 
lady who happily took cuttings of 
the rare varieties she fancied, ob- 





livious to the notices threatening 
dire punishment for anyone who so 
much as touched a plant. I am glad 
to say that the cuttings are now do- 
ing nicely in the village of Slivia. 
Slivia is a typical village of the 
Carso, half hidden among the oaks 
on a hillside. The Slovenes call it 
Slivna. A Slovene professor told 
me Slivna means “Place of the 
Plums” ; his Italian counterpart that 
it derives from Silvanus, the pagan 
god of the woods. There are still 
plum trees around Slivia and in the 
Carso the god of the woods could 
appear at any time. Both are right. 
With Bruno, a small herdboy ten 
years old, we visited places the tour- 
ist rarely sees. He took us to the 
Cava Romana at Aurisina and we 
looked down into the great quarry 
that furnished the stones that built 
Aquileia and much of 19th Century 
Vienna and Budapest. He took us 
far into the heart of the Hermada 
mountain above Duino to the under- 
ground headquarters of the Austrian 
Army Group, to which my father- 
in-law belonged, where we saw the 
ashes of the fires, the buttons, the 
broken telephones and the old boots 
and tins of forty years back. He also 
took us to an underground gallery, 
now sealed, which once linked Italy 
with Yugoslavia and was in constant 
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use until recently by smugglers and 
travelers making the one-way jour- 
ney from the east. 

Bruno was unimpressed by age; 
he snapped off stalagmites that had 
been ten thousand years agrowing to 
sell to tourists on the coast. How 
could one stop him? His father was 
dead and he was one of a large 
family; his mother took in washing. 
When my son, aged eight, came out 
from England to join us, Bruno 
made him powerful catapults from 
inner-tube rubber. He also taught 
him to roll cigarettes. 

The coastline of the Carso is 
beautiful. It has never been inter- 
nationally famous but now, on the 
magnificent corniche road from 
Trieste, high above the sea, the 
agents’ FOR SALE signs are out on 
patches of land the size of pocket 
handkerchiefs and gilded little villas 
with BEWARE OF THE DOG notices 
and private paths to the beach are 
springing up fast. 

Clinging to the cliffs, with stone 
walls to stop the precious red earth 
from falling into the sea, are tiny 
vineyards from which comes a de- 
licious white wine, Prosecco, which 
takes its name from the invisible 
village above. At the very foot are 
small fishing harbors like Canovella 
di Zeppoli, with a breakwater, fish- 
ing boats and a whitewashed hut. 
Nothing more. There is no road; 
you hump your picnic basket down 
a cliff path. But the days of such 
unspoiled places are numbered. 

At Miramare there is a white 
castle built for the unfortunate 
Archduke Maximilian who re- 
nounced his title to accept the throne 
of Mexico. The interior, which was 
built in the 1860’s by an architect 
with the apt name of Junker, is so 
hideous that it repays every effort to 
see it. It is described as a nido 
d’amore costruito in vano (love nest 
constructed to no purpose). With 
its airless rooms, overstuffed ban- 
quettes, Teutonic trophies, lower- 
ing portraits and four-posters, so 
heavily draped that you wonder how 
the occupants escaped suffocation, 
it is like some Hapsburg Balmoral 
Castle set beside the sea. 

It was pleasant to escape into the 
sun, follow the road as it tunnels 
through the rock, and visit Sistiana. 
Today Sistiana is no longer the 
solitary oasis where small Austrian 
princesses used to go to the beach 
with their governesses. It is very Ital- 
ian, but the little bay, a shimmering 
half-circle surrounded by ancient 
woods, is still enchanting, and the 
swimming from the Lido is excellent. 
Only in August is it really crowded. 

Excellent, too, is the beach res- 
taurant, La Caravella, built in 1959 

Continued on Page 51 
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REPRINT DIRECTORY of 
SCHOOL & CAMP 
ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1960 


Holiday's Reprint Directory of School & Camp 
Announcements for 1960 is now available. 
For your free copy of this informative direc- 
tory of schools, colleges, camps and home 
study programs, write today 








Holiday School & Camp Directory i 
P. O. Box 868, Independence Squore | 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 


Please send me your free Reprint Directory of School 
& Camp Announcements for 1960. 
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Academy of Saint Elizabeth 

Fully accredited. Boarding-Day, College . Music, Art, 

Dramatics. Sports and ial Program. Guidance for 
lege pm careers from expert faculty advisors. [llus- 


Sisters of Charity, Convent, N. J. Jefferson 9-1600 
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69 Academy Ave. Cornwell Hudson, N. Y. 
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classes. French and Latin. Sound preparation f 
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Burnham-by-the-Sea 


Newport, Rhode Island 
Summer Vacation School for girls 13-18 on spacious ocean- 
front estates. Vacation and study. All secondary school sub- 
jects. Music, art, drama, typing, reading skills. Swimming, 
, tennis, golf. Delightful social life. Enrollment limited to 
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Fenster Ranch School—Tucson 
Nationally known ranch school for boys and girls. Grades 
1-12. College prepara’ Superior facilities and staff. 
Riding, swimming, other activities in warm, dry climate. 
Also summer camp. For catalog, write Mr, G. E. Fenster, 
Director, Fenster Ranch School, Tucson, Arizona. 


Kern School on the Gulf 
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Inter American University of Puerto 


Rico Puy « accredited 4 year Liberal Arts, Semester 
jummer. Learn Spanish in Latin American 
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Hertz rents new Chevrolets and other fine cars 


sy to rent an extra car from HERTZ 


~ = one 


FRIDAY NIGHT: Dad flies in, rents a 
Chevrolet. He’s giving his family an “extra” 
weekend car. Hertz pays for insurance, gas 
and oil (even if you buy it on the road)! 


SATURDAY AND SUNDAY: With a son MONDAY MORNING: Dad 


who “needs” the family car, with Mom who leaves the car at a nearby 
has errands, for Dad who’s a weekend golfer, Hertz office, and he’s off on 
there’s nothing like renting a car from Hertz. another week of business. 
® 


HERT Z puts you in the driver’s seat!" _/. 


Charge Hertz service with your HERTZ AUTO-matie Charge Card, Air Travel, Rail Travel, American Express, Hilton Carte Blanche, Diners’ Club or other accredited charge card. 
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by Don Raymond-Alexandre-Marie- 
Louis-Lomeral-Reichsfiirst (Prince 
of the Holy Roman Empire) della 
Torre e Tasso, second Duke of 
Castel Duino. 

Dining on the terrace of La 
Caravella, with the myriad lights 
of the fishing fleet winking far out 
in the gulf and the sea whispering on 
the beach, we had the illusion of be- 
ing afloat; an illusion fortified by 
the deportment of the waiters, many 
of whom have worked on the trans- 
atlantic run. There were thirty-two 
ways of eating fish, and the pros- 
ciutto was served draped about a tall 
column of ice. 

The other great gastronomic treat 
we found at the Trattoria Porto- 
rosega, improbably situated on the 
waterfront at Monfalcone, where the 
Russian ships tie up to discharge 
timber for a paper mill. Here a much 
more rough-and-ready atmosphere 
prevailed. It was full of sailors and 
the TV was going full blast, but in 
spite of this and because you can eat 
in the garden it ranks as one of the 
world’s great fish restaurants. 

The proprietor, Signora Gleria, is 
large and impressive. If there was 
anything wrong with the fish it 
would be difficult to tell her; you 
would probably end up in the water, 
which is only twenty yards away 
across the railway tracks. Fortu- 
nately there never was cause for 
complaint except with the bill, which 
was sometimes stupendous but our 
own fault. The cooking is done by 
the signora over a sweet-smelling 
wood fire while slaves go through the 
awful motions of preparing thou- 
sands of mollusks for the pot. Among 
absolutely first-class fish dishes were 
Orate ai Ferri con Scampi Gigante 
and Pidocchi Gratinati. 

With Miramare, the Castle of 
Duino dominates the coast. It stands 
on a promontory with a sheer drop 
to the sea on two sides. Above the 
complexities of 16th Century build- 
ing, a great square Roman tower 
soars into the air, and from its battle- 
ments waves the blue-and-red house 
flag of the Torre e Tasso. Access is 
by invitation only, but if you suc- 
ceed as we did you will see one of 
the greatest private collections of 
painting and objets d’art in Europe. 
There is a library of incunabula and 
the correspondence of the poet 
Rainer Maria Rilke, who loved the 
place and who began his famous 
Duino Elegies here. There is a spiral 
staircase the height of the building, 
with the banister upholstered in red 
velvet and the shaft hung with gilded 
lanterns. There is a frivolous rococo 
room once occupied by the Emperor 
Leopold I, and there is a room like a 
cave, studded with glittering quartz. 





It is near Duino that the Timavo, the 
river that vanished twenty miles away 
in Yugoslavia, emerges from the base 
of a cliff. Although it is near the main 
road I saw none of the debris usually 
found in such a place. The grass was 
green, willows bent over clear water 
which bubbled up from underground 
and flowed over a series of weirs on its 
way to the sea. Here the Argonauts 


were supposed to have landed. It was 
like something out of The Golden 
Bough. While we were eating our picnic 
lunch an old lady came down to the 
water and drew up a bucketful. 

“I used to live at Malchina, seven 
miles away in the Carso,” she said. “In 
those days when I was a girl there was 
very little water in the hills. In summer- 
time we used to come here to wash 


clothes and the wagons came for drink- 
ing water three times a week. Forty 
miles a week for water. Things are dif- 
ferent now,” she said and smiled as she 
turned away. 

Like the man I remembered plough- 
ing in a field full of stones, she too 
was a part of the Carso, a place to which 
I shall always have an unreasoning de- 
sire to return. THE END 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





the nicest things happen to people who carry 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 





First National City Bank Travelers Checks are safe and spendable anywhere. 
Promptly refunded if lost or stolen. The cost is only $1.00 for $100 worth. 
Ask for First National City Bank Travelers Checks by name at your bank. 


BACKED BY THE BANK THAT'S FIRST IN WORLD WIDE BANKING 
THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 





































The courtly carriage—still the romantic’s 
favourite means of transportation in old 


Nassau. Photographed by John Lewis Stage. 





Your summer rendezvous 
with old world charm... 


In 


ASSAUL 


and the B ahamas 








em is one of the world’s last strongholds of the 
word “Ease.” 

—A nearby vacationland with all of the easygoing graces of 
the Old World—and a total absence of whistle-blown, 
organized “fun.” 

—A land where the native shouts “Good Mawnin” because 
he means it; where, when you meander down a flower- 
strewn pathway at slower than snail’s pace, you’re right in 
step with everyone else. 

—A land where there are no traffic lights, no neon signs, 
no ulcers. 


—A land ringed by hundreds of curving beaches of firm, 
pink sand lapped by waters claimed by artists and photog- 
raphers to be the clearest and bluest in all the world. 


—A fabulous island wonderland where, in summer, the 
gentle trade winds are nature’s own air conditioner. Average 
daily temperatures June through August: a delightful 82 


degre es. 


Summer rates for accommodations are especially 
attractive, bringing the cost of a Bahamian holiday 
within reach of almost any vacation budget. 


Your Travel Agent will gladly tell you just how little a Summer 
Thrift Vacation costs in Nassau and the Outer Resort Islands 
of the Bahamas. Or, for illustrated folders, write Dept. R-2, 
Nassau, Bahamas, Development Board, 608 First National 
Bank Building, Miami 32, Florida. 


BY SEA: From New York every Friday, $. $. NASSAU, Incres Line, 39 Broadway, New York 6. 
From Miami, Mondays and Fridays, $.$. BAHAMA STAR, Eastern Shipping Corp., Miami 6. 


BY AIR: Direct, daily flights from New York (2% hours); Miami (40 minutes) and other principal 
Florida cities. Nonstop flights from Montreal, direct service from Toronto. 
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THE WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER 
OF QUALITY TRANSISTORS 


QUALITY TRANSISTOR 
PORTABLE RADIOS 


Engingered to outperform 
all other 6's. 


case, genuine leather carrying case. 


F Booklet! Model 7TP-352M: with Marine Bond . 59.95 
ree 500kieT? 


Send 10c in stamps to cover 
handling, postage. Dept. A 


‘TRANSISTOR WORLD CORPORATION 
. - + Exclusive U.S. Representative for Toshiba Brand Transistor Radios 
_ 82 Broadway, New York 4, New York 
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Englands 
Mad & Merry 
Boat Race 


Oxford vs. Cambridge: 


a disbelieving report 


by J. PB Donleavy 


@ It takes enormous energy to tell 
lies. And the truth is I’m neither sad 
nor glad about the boat race. But it 
became something which was going 
on across the river. 

After winter comes spring and 
then the Oxford-Cambridge Boat 
Race. All along the Thames on that 
day every inch is choked with peo- 
ple, all making a democratic racket, 
with drums, clapper machines and 
vocal cords. Oxford or Cambridge 
could be a sandwich but everyone’s 
got a passion for one or the other. 
And a rippling roar meets the boats 
as they shoot up along the river and 
disappear around a bend. 

But what is choice, if not chic, are 
the March afternoons of the week 
before. When the addicted take a 
No. 22 bus, a scooter or Bentley over 
Putney Bridge and down the Em- 
bankment past the starting marker 
for the University Boat Race, a 
granite post set with the letters UBR. 
Then past the curious sordid gaiety 
of a monstrous hotel. They say 
naughty-naughty goes on in hotels 
near rivers in England but I feel sure 
this is an outrageous untruth. Swans 
float by. Along with tons of horrify- 
ing garbage. And some days, an in- 
teresting sight, when the river over- 
flows as the tide comes up and swans 
merrily sail down the middle of the 
street with kids paddling proud 
kayaks. 

But ahead of me now, a gathering. 
They stand mumchance, carelessly, 
effortlessly, blinking their eyes. Some 
with polo coats, me in my usual 
astrakhan and a few odd-bird par- 
sons wearing black. Except for the 
few upstarts who twirl mustaches 
and sport blazers, the ignoring of 
one another is rampant. I, of course, 
merely look foreign wherever I am, 
flashing, however, a rather choice 
English accent which when it slips 
has an even better one underneath. 
For watching oarsmen you can’t do 
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DRAWING BY N. M. BODECKER 


much better than that these days. 
So I lean against the fender behind 
me, a Rolls-Royce of some rakish 
vintage. Now we are a thin but se- 
lect group. And with nothing said, 
we are accent-tested down to the 
last murmur. 

Both Oxford and Cambridge are 
in their respective boathouses as the 
guests of the Westminster and Bar- 
clay banks. A nice background. For 
these banks are big and possessed of 
tidy sums. And from each boat- 
house fly two flags with a bank one 
on top. So with colors flowing in a 
gentle wind from the west, and hope- 
fully, a sun, the moment we wait for 
comes. Oxford bouncing down the 
boathouse steps in their sneakers, 
having of course briefly paused and 
posed on the terrace. They stand ina 
circle in front of the open boathouse 
doors, with the upturned shell in- 
side, and commence exercises. The 
crowd gathers close. The diminutive 
cox shouts commands in his elegant, 
elephant-sized voice. They do the 
protracted deep-knee bend. An ap- 
proving hush from the onlookers. 

Out on the river now. The sleek 
white yacht of the BBC, television 
cameras fixed ona flying deck, as they 
race back and forth making the 
most interesting waves come ashore, 
and I suppose arranging shots. And 
suddenly a procession of pleasure 
steamers, empty and cobwebbed 
from winter, pass down river. The 
hoot of tugs, barges in tow with their 
skippers leaning over thick arms, 
smoking pipes. These pleasure steam- 
ers take up the fantastic rear of the 
race. Jammed with graduates of all 
kinds, including the under ones as 
well as a few risqué types who may 

Continued on Page 56 


... you fly big 


Oniy with Pan American and Panagra can you fly 
all the way ‘round South America by true Jet. You 
have a choice of first-class or tourist service on every 
flight. Whichever you choose, you will enjoy a re- 
duced fare—on tourist round trip to Buenos Aires 
you'll get 35% off the one-way fares'—and your ticket 
will be good for 45 days! 

Flying with Panagra down the West Coast of South 
America to Buenos Aires, you're on the only DC-8 
Jetliners in South America. Flying back via the East 
Coast with Pan American, you're on the fabulous 
707 Jets which have been flying the route for almost 
a year. And the time you spend in the air, flying in 


PANAGRA - 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS 


Jaunting cart, Argentine style! It’s the easy way to view an estancia. 


serene comfort, is just about half what it used to be! 


One popular way to see South America is on a 
packaged Pan Am Holiday. For example, Holiday 
#713 visits 7 cities in 21 days. It costs $966 from New 
York . . . $900 from Miami. The price includes tourist 
flights (the long ones by Jet), drives to and from 
airports, hotel accommodations with private bath, 
many meals and extensive sightseeing trips with 
English-speaking guides. 

Pan Am also serves South America direct from 
New Orleans, Houston, Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. Call your Travel Agent or Pan Am. 


West Coast DC-8 service starts in May tEffective April 1, subject to govt. approval 


PAN AME RCICAN 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 
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Now round South America in half the time 


U.S. Jets all the way / Es 


Jet Routes red lines. West Coast 
flights: New York to Buenos Aires, 
over the routes of National (to 
Miami) Pan American (to Panama) 
and Panagra (to Buenos Aires), East 
Coast flights: Pan Am all the way. 
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. ie ~f The graceful lines of Contemporary 
co / serving wate blend perfectly with your 
wie finest table or party buffet settings. Yet 
A the distinctive silhouette of these stain- 
mn “ts less serving pieces makes them equal- 
yy ly suitable for family dining or out- 

door living. 


\ Contemporary never needs polishing 
. . washes sparkling clean in soap and 
water without pampering. Matched 
pieces for every serving need. 






You can warm, serve and store 
vegetables, salads, and casser- 
oles in this versatile covered 
serving dish. Extended rims 
for easy handling. $14.95 


STAINLESS ii STEEL 










ICE BUTLER 





SERVING 
PLATTER 
w/CARVING 
BOARD 


BREAD TRAY 


Ice Butler, 4 qts. $15.95. Beverage Server, 214 qts. $9.95. Relish Tray, 1234” 
long. $4.95. Bread Tray, 1434” long. $7.95. Serving Platter w/Cutting Board. 
$14.95. Gravy Boat w/Tray. $10.95. 


12 TO 30 CUP PARTY’ PERK 
— Makes a party supply of 
coffee as easily as an 8 
cup percolator. $24.95 


COPPER ‘N SNOW PANTRYWARE 
— Copper color aluminum with 
snow-white trim. Exciting color 
harmony in 19 perfectly matched 
pieces. 





Available at leading hardware, housewares, 
appliance and gift stores, 


WEST BEND ALUMINUM CO., Dept. 945, West Bend, Wisconsin 
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have utterly failed at college and 
now feebly flair forth én boat-race 
day. One jolly bunch altogether. 
There is an aesthetic difference, 
and perhaps even more than that, 
between Oxford and Cambridge. 
The latter are more reserved, thinner 
in the face, and do not have the 
ruddy complexions of Oxford. And 
they are mostly last for practice. 
They arrive in their charabanc just 
as Oxford are moving out in the 
stream and set off for Hammersmith 
Bridge, a mile and a half away. The 
crowd has thinned somewhat then 
but I feel those who are left are more 
sedate. There are always a few 
young women in the crowd. One usu- 
ally long, lank and blonde. Unlike 
me, she leans against the dazzle of a 
Mercedes Benz, blonde legs crossed, 
blonde voice saying, I suppose, in 
the blonde brain, “I am blonde, I 
will, after the race, marry a banker.” 
Two bankers approach. Bowler- 
hatted and flat-bellied, that’s how I 
know them. They pause nearby for 
some backslapping. The blows are 
delivered with the palm and heel of 
the hand to the small of the back. 
The idea is to produce coughing and 
in some cases retching, depending 
upon the respective ages of the 
slapper and slapped. And now Ox- 





ford come out of their boathouse, 
four on each side of the glistening 
shell. Thecox leading them, hiscasual 
finger guiding them down to the 
water’s edge. A loud command and 
the boat goes up, over and gently in 
the water. Charging back up the 
slipway, they return with the oars, 
slip out of shoes and into the boat. 
Carefully, one by one. 

Meanwhile there is a delicious 
little performance. A chosen group 
stepping carefully down the slip and — 
climbing into a pink-railed gondola. 
Big mufflers round the throats, 
dressed in lambskin, coonskin, and 
always one tasty woman preening in 
the latest. There may be, of course, 
the odd escaped lunatic or convict 
here, but they are indistinguishable 
from ordinary folk due to their ex- 
treme good manners and pleasant 
smiling faces. Especially since they 
would be mixed among a few Old 
Blues, stampeding toward the gon- 
dola, who can look like nothing 
on earth. Some are ninety years old. 
With heart pumps, they say, as good 
as ever. All bundled up like bears. 
The squeaking ancient legs are 
lifted up and over the pink rails, 
pillows carefully placed to receive 
bottoms. 

And whoops. This happened once. 
An Old Blue slips a leg into the 





















In India as on 
4. Continents 
P&O/B.1. means 


TRAVEL FLEXIBILITY 


India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Africa, the 
Far East, Australia . . . wherever 
you go, you go as you please and 
stop over at will via P&O and B.I. 
famed passenger liners. Their com- 
bined services, and interchange 
facilities with others, provide un- 
usual flexibility of sailings from 
port to port onan around-the-world 
trip. Spacious ships...fine food and 
accommodations...and time for 
relaxation and fun. Ask your travel 
agent to book you via Peninsular 
& Oriental and British India, and 
across the Atlantic via Cunard... 
it’s the carefree way to go! 
Rates from New York via England to 
Bombay Yokohama Sydney 
FirstClass $628 $936 $944 
Tourist Class 404 586 
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drink. You may think there was no 
laughter. But the crowd suddenly, 
admittedly only for an instant, be- 
came a howling mob. I thought of 
Tyburn Hill and the hangings. And 
roared myself, but inwardly of 
course, using the pursed lips as a dis- 
guise. The dunked Old Blue let out a 
not unbecoming seal bark. They 
dragged him out of the swirling gray 
water by the armpits. He swan- 
flapped around the gondola. The 
rugs were rushed to him. The gon- 
dola rocked disastrously. And it 
nearly happened. Just what you’re 
thinking. The women screamed. But 
the Old Blue, true to school, tie and 
that oar he once held, shouted his 
advice over the howls of horror: 
““Save the women and children first, 
leave the men till later.” 

And so the launch gets filled. The 
Oxford coach up front, dark blue 
cap on head, megaphone at his 
mouth and sprig of violets in his 
buttonhole. The helmsman maneu- 
vering in the strong tide. On the slip 
the crew step into the boat, fit in 
their oars and wait. A photographer 
taking pictures. Sets of teeth spar- 
kle everywhere. The real and the 
false. And the shell with eight eager 
oarsmen is pushed gently out into 
the tide. A few well-modulated in- 
structions float across the water from 


the coach. The cox sets his chin 
evenly, draws wind into his lungs 
and shouts, “Off scarves!” Out 
come the red pouches and in go 
the scarves and all is tucked neatly 
back under the sliding seats. Another 
command,‘*Come forward!’’ and the 
crew lean into their oars, blades 
back. And then, “Are you ready?” 
Great silence everywhere and finally, 
“Paddle.” And the slender shell with 
eight flashing splashes leaps away 
on the lead-colored Thames. 

Now watch them paddle with 
their long slow stroke to turn 
widely below Putney Bridge then, 
with the tide pouring behind them, 
sidle back up to be grabbed by 
the stake boats. Down river, the 
armada of launches, speedboats and 
yachts greedily anticipate. Light and 
dark blue flags wave and wag madly 
from bridge, window and shore. 
And then silence. They wait. And 
suddenly they’re off. Two slim 
insects catching eight claws on the 
water. Followed by this frenzied 
flotilla, spreading the river in white 
waves with cheers and gay scarves 
flying. And out of one mountainous 
coat, I see an Old Blue, jaw set like 
the prow of a ship, eyes glued and 
feverish on this brief spectacle that 
starts all over again next spring. 

THE END 
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ISLAND OF DELIGHT 


The surpassing beauty of the island has been 


ver Kwai,” shot entirely in Ceylon. 


brought out in Horizon Pictures’ film “Bridge on the 


Different races and religions of Ceylon give rise to 


variety of costumes, customs and festivals. 


Ceylon was a British Crown Colony until 1947 and 


is now an independent state. English is spoken through- 
out the country. It has modern hotels and a splendid 
network of roads and railways. For the sportsman golf, 
tennis, swimming, fishing are available. 


A chain of resthouses operated by the Government 


Tourist Bureau offers modern amenities for about 5 
dollars per day inclusive of all meals. 


Comportable flying distance from Mew Ufork 


For further particulars contact your Travel Agent or the 
Embassy of Ceylon, Washington, D. 
Director, Ceylon Government Tourist 


C., or write to the 
Bureau, Marine Drive, 
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Greatest 
dishwashing discovery 
since detergents 


NEW FORMULA ELECTRASOL, RESTORES 


DISHWASHERS TO 100% EFFICIENCY 


Eliminates FOOD PROTEIN FOAM that Reduces 
Dishwasher Action As Much As 90% .. . to Cause Spots, Streaks, Film. 
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Foam Control Means Spot-Free Glasses 


Economics Laboratory, leader in dishwasher detergent research, 
has proved what scientists have long suspected; that food proteins 
(egg yolk, milk, grease, gravy, meat, potatoes, etc.) create foam 
that slows down washing action almost to zero; that ordinary 
detergents can’t control this foam; that spots, streaks and film. 
result; that new formula Electrasol eliminates foam, restores 
washing action to 100% efficiency. 
Result? Spotless glassware! 
Streak-free dishes! Film-free 
silver! Get new formula, foam- 
control Electrasol, America’s 
most economical dishwasher y 
detergent, today! It’s enthusi- 
astically endorsed by leading 
dishwasher manufacturers! 


Still the lowest price 
PLUS 4 bonus ounces 
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New Amana Freezer-plus-Refrigerator 


NOW! FAST, EFFICIENT 
CONTACT FREEZING...WITH 


EXCLUSIVE FROST-MAGNET. 
THAT ENDS DEFROSTING “ 
FOREVER! 









ONLY hesrana HAS IT! 


After years of research and patent* development, 
Amana—and only Amana—brings you fast, efficient 
contact freezing designed to keep food fresher, safer, 
longer . . . designed to keep frost out. 

In the freezer, all food is on or below a fast freozing 
surface—this contact freezing is up to 21% times faster 
than ordinary freezing methods. Yet despite this fast 
freezing — no frost ever forms in the freezer. Amana’s 
new Free-O’-Frost Freezer plus Refrigerator with 
exclusive new Frost-Magnet attracts frost, pulls it out 
. sauna me . | : of the freezer. There’s no messy defrosting, no emp- 

\ ; he a oe tying freezer. Packages do not stick together — labels 

ae ‘ : iyi — “i ; are always readable, not frosted over. 
frost ever... . Only Amana gives you this better performance — 
/ — 46 i ine which assures you of no loss of food flavor or moisturc 











1 — and no frost ever! 

. , oF a -— Fi 1 And only Amana gives you this years ahead freezer 
’ — 5 plus a full family size refrigerator with all the latest 

features — glide-out shelves, automatic defrosting, 

butter keeper, vegetable crisper, meat keeper—even a 

tall bottle compartment. 

Exclusive Stor-Mor doors on both freezer and re- 
frigerator give you lots of extra storage space. New 
magnetic door seal gives you e-a-s-y, no yank, no slam 
action. Freezer door also available in gleaming white. 
*Amana‘s Exclusive Frost-Magnet system is patented 
MODEL FOF-195. Total capacity 14.8 cu. ft., with space for 168 
pounds of frozen food. Only 65%. inches high. 

MODEL FOF-125. Total capacity 16.4 cu. ft., with space for 168 
pounds of frozen food. 

ALSO AVAILABLE — Amana Free-O’-Frost Freezer with space 
for 515 pounds of frozen food. 


Ynma@ne 


BACKED BY A CENTURY-OLD TRADITION 
OF FINE CRAFTSMANSHIP 











Model 
FOF-105 
Model FOF-125 AMANA REFRIGERATION, INC. 
AMANA 29, |OWA 





All this in a unit only 32 inches wide — yet takes no more space than an 
ordinary refrigerator alone 
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EKLEPHANTS 


ARE LIKE KITTENS 





by Estelle Holt 


DRAWING BY ROWLAND EMETT 


@ The first elephants I ever saw, outside a circus, 
were at a jungle training camp in Upper Assam, 
India. The elephants, both teachers and students, 
were eating. The teachers are large experienced 
old beasts called kunkis, with personalities as 
distinct as elderly schoolmasters. The pupil- 
elephants were in their early teens, I was told by 
the Assamese headman, since a wild elephant 
can’t be trained after the age of twenty-two. All 
of the elephants in camp had been captured from 
wild herds. 

“Not even the shock of capture,” a tea planter 
told me, “puts an elephant off his food.” A work- 
ing elephant spends all his free time foraging for 
himself. He has to wear a hobble and a bell or 
clapper so that his attendant can find him; other- 
wise he’s on his own. But there are times when 
elephants are not allowed to roam, as when a 
wild bull is sexually excited or when crops are 
under cultivation. An elephant doesn’t lie down to 
sleep more than twice in twenty-four hours; he 
prefers eating. One that measures over eight anda 
half feet to his shoulder needs 1300 pounds of 
fodder a night, a medium-sized one eats 1150 
pounds and even a small one—under seven and a 
half feet—can put away as much as a thousand 
pounds. 

Most of the young elephants at the Assamese 
camp were caught by a method known as mela 
shikar. A pair of kunkis, each with two men 
aboard, mix in with a wild herd. The kunkis edge 
up on either side of the selected calf and little by 
little force him away from the herd. He is cau- 
tiously roped to the kunkis, and then, bellowing 
and struggling, is hauled off. It’s a gangster kid- 





naping with more dangers to the men than to 
the beasts. The headman of the camp prefers 
this method because, in picking out the calf he 
wants, there is less risk of hurting him. But I’ve 
met others who believe the calf can hurt himself, 
and swear by the keddah method. No one, inci- 
dentally, approves of elephant pits. 

The keddah is a stockade built of strong wooden 
posts, It is about 100 feet long, as little as six feet 
across, with a drop gate at the entrance. Leading 
into it is a sort of funnel, each side of which is 
between 400 to 600 feet long, opening at an angle 
of sixty degrees. 

What happens is this: A herd, chosen for its 
promising young, is pressured to go in the direc- 
tion of the keddah. When the elephants approach 
the funnel a panic is started with gongs and 
shouts and flaming torches and firecrackers. The 
herd stamps down the funnel into the stockade, 
the drop gate falls, and the elephants are then 
roped. It is important to avoid a herd with which 
a big tusker insists on going along. Usually the 
herd is composed of the cows, some with calves, 
and a few virginal teen-agers. The bulls either 
drift off together in a male way or champ around 
on their own. 

Some of the captives are set free while others 
go to camps where they are put into a “crush.” 
This is a wooden cage, five by nine feet, with a 
large tree at one end padded to protect the ani- 
mal should he try to butt himself out. A good 
trainer always sees that his elephant has shade, 
plenty of food and a hammock which is slung 
under him to take the weight off his feet. As the 
headman explained, the “crush” isn’t supposed 
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MEET YOUR STEWARDESS 
IN THE RED RUANA... 


with a smiling welcome specially for 
you. That’s when this colorful cloak 
of Colombia becomes the symbol of 
South America’s effervescent love of 
life... now dramatized in RED RUANA 
service! From America’s favorite cui- 
sine to the Latin flair for friendliest 
hospitality, here’s luxury travel en- 
joyed by over a million passengers a 
year ... efficiency backed by forty 
years’ flight experience. 


JAMAICA plus COLOMBIA $92950 


6 EXCITING CITIES .. . from 
New York special 17-day 
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to break an elephant, but to hold him 
until he accepts the notion that his tiny 
captor has won over him. 

No one was in a “crush” the day I 
was in the training camp, but an inter- 
mediate student was out for a walk. 
On either side he was roped to a huge 
kunki who leaned on him when he 
tried to get away. As both kunkis were 
three-tonners, the student must have 


been as comfortable as a frail spinster 
caught between two gigantic sleeping 
drunks in the subway rush hour. On 
one kunki was an expression | re- 
membered on the faces of my school- 
teachers: it said plainly that the nor- 
mal condition of youth is crass stupid- 
ity. The other was more hopeful, there- 
fore crosser, and occasionally he 
shoved the student in a fussy little way. 


All the while the rider sang. The 
headman said singing helps elephants 
and the words were made up as they 
went along. 

Some of it was translated for me: 
“Jewel among elephants, most beau- 
tiful of elephants, kneel, kneel; wise 
and splendid elephant, kneel, kneel; 
now you have no father—kneel— 
nor a mother—kneel, bastard, kneel— 
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there is no one left in the jungle; 
kneel, satan, imbecile, idiot, kneel; 
I will be your father, I will be your 
mother, I will give you sugar cane; 
kneel, wise one, wise my beauty, 
now you will be greatest of all ele- 
phants; I will rub you with cool 
water and sweet herbs; rise, rise; all 
men will sing of your wisdom; rise, 
dung heap, filth, stench, decaying 
lump, rise... .” 

Later, I stayed with a Burmese 
named U San Myint at his timber 
camp near Bhamo, near the Chinese 
frontier. It was deep in a deciduous 
forest and was called Nyaung Gon— 
“banyan tree knoll’’—though I never 
saw a banyan. A purple creeper 
sprawled like a wild wistaria over the 
tops of the lower trees and hugged 
them to death. There were hornbills 
and monkeys. At night I slept in a 
saffron-colored tent embroidered in 
crimson. In the mornings I learned 
to cross streams and gullies on a 
bamboo pole. In the afternoons [ 
slept and in the evenings I sat round 
a log fire, while the moon rose high 
into the sky, and listened to stories. 

I learned a lot of things. There 
were sixty-two timber elephants, 
eighteen baggage elephants and seven 
mechanical Caterpillars in camp. 
The Caterpillars could do more than 
an elephant but not under the same 
conditions. | watched elephants haul- 
ing logs, sometimes alone, some- 
times in pairs in tandem or abreast. 
The baggage elephants were the 
young ones, between sixteen and 
twenty-four years old. Sometimes 
they would act playful like kittens, 
except in a slower and heavier way. 
Every morning they had a parade 
after their baths. They would amble 
up from the water damp and bloom- 
ing like eggplants and then U San 
Myint would inspect them down to 
their toenails and ask their oozies, 
the mahouts, and pejeiks, the oozie’s 
assistants, about the elephants’ 
health. Then they got their morning 
dose of tamarind. The tamarind is 
good for them and they love it. It’s a 
big graceful tree with a filigree sage- 
green leaf. Elephants take the tama- 
rind in black balls about five inches 
in diameter; sometimes one or two 
get hilarious and slap each other 
with their trunks or try to take an- 
other's tamarind. 

All of his elephants were born in 
captivity, U San Myint told me. 

From birth—average weight 200 
pounds, height two feet, ten inches, 
girth three feet, nine inches—an ele- 
phant should be played with for at 
least a half-hour every day. At age 
five he starts to train if he has reached 
a height of five feet. At sixteen he 
gets on to light baggage work. By 
twenty-four he is ready to start 
working with timber; he doesn’t 











reach his full strength till he’s about 
thirty, and from thirty to thirty- 
eight is an elephant’s prime. At sixty 
he retires. At U San Myint’s camp 
elephants have a five-day work week, 
but elderly or pregnant elephants 
get Wednesdays off as well. Their 
working season in Upper Burma is 
from June thirteenth to March 
twentieth, with a couple of weeks’ 
break around November. Elephants 
can’t stand heat but are splendid 
during the monsoons when they 
swim out to break up the log jams 
in the Sinkam River, a tributary of 
the Irrawaddy. On land they are 
slow, but a leggy beast can do 
four miles an hour over the flat. 

“When you touch an elephant, 
touch it firmly,” U San Myint said. 
“It’s most important that every inch 
of him has been touched. If he’s not 
used to the feel of a human hand all 
over him it could give him a start. 
Elephants are very highly strung 
and impulsive,” he said, “nervous as 
kittens.” 

Watching the machines was less 
fun. A splendid contraption called 
“Logger’s Dream” picked up logs 
with forceps and arranged them on a 
tractor with all the delicacy of a 
dentist. The Caterpillars chewed up 
the forest to make their own paths 
as remorselessly as a bore drives 
through to his only point. I won- 
dered why the elephants wore strips 
of red-and-white cloth. U San Myint 
laughed. “They're the colors of the 
nat who looks after the elephants,” 
he said. 

The nat (spirit) is named Udeinna 
and was once a king who played the 
harp so beautifully that every ele- 
phant for miles around was de- 
lighted. Whenever Udeinna plucked 
the strings of his gondola-shaped 
Burmese harp, even enemy war ele- 
phants forgot their business and 
stopped to beat time with their 
trunks. Finally a mean-minded char- 
acter built an elephant of machinery 
to overcome Udeinna. The iron el- 
ephant naturally had no ear and so 
the king was killed and became a 
nat. But deep in the jungle he still 
plays his harp to the wild herds and 
every elephant man pays him trib- 
ute. 

I heard some ghost stories too. 
One concerned a murdered oozie 
who rode for revenge on the tiger 
that killed him. This had happened 
when U San Myint was a junior for- 
estry officer. A farmer repeatedly 
complained that an elephant was 
destroying his crops. The oozie re- 
sponsible for a guilty elephant has 
to pay a fine but the difficulty was to 
prove which of the beasts was the 
culprit. The farmer pointed out one 
oozie who, he said, was too lazy to 
take his elephant far enough from 


the fields before releasing him for 
the nightly forage. The oozie denied 
this, and since there was no proof 
nothing could be done. Then the 
farmer threatened the oozie. He swore 
that if one more blade of his grass 
was touched he would by magic send 
a tiger from the jungle to carry off the 
oozie, who shouted with laughter. 
“And if you do,” the oozie said, “I 


swear I will ride back on the tiger to 
carry you off too.” 

“Of course,” U San Myint said, 
“we thought the farmer was talking 
big to impress a simple fellow and 
that the oozie wasn’t so simple and 
was joking.” 

That night the elephant destroyed 
some crops belonging to the farmer. 
The following evening a tiger came 





into the camp and with one long silent 
leap fled past the men outside and car- 
ried off the oozie. The next night the 
farmer’s wife heard a knock on the door. 
When she opened it a tiger rushed past 
her and carried off her husband who 
had been asleep on a straw mat. 

“IT have never understood this,” said 
U San Myint. “‘It is not usual for a tiger 
to come into camp at all. I have never 
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heard of one who ignores men in the 
open for one in his hut. And of all men, 
why those two who had quarreled? The 
farmer’s wife swore it was a man who 
knocked on the door. And that she saw 
aman on the tiger’s back. But a woman 
can swear to anything. Still, I have 
never understood what happened.” 

I also heard stories of hunters and 
elephant hunts. U San Myint’s first 


elephant hunt was a breathless affair. 
He had to go on it because junior 
forestry officers were supposed to show 
bloodthirsty tendencies. He stumbled 
behind his famous hunter-boss, clutch- 
ing a totally inadequate gun and forc- 
ing a properly keen gaiety. Then they 
crept up on a three-ton tusker and sud- 
denly the great hunter fired: “And 
what exactly happened I was never 
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Wine Land of America 


really sure,” U San Myint said, “be- 
cause for the next few minutes I was 
hanging like a papaya up a tree.” 
Everything then grew confused. The 
hunter was tracking the elephant, U 
San Myint was trying to find the 
hunter, or anyone who would show 
him the way home, and the elephant 
may even have been looking for him. 
“For though I most seriously tried 
to avoid any such happening,” he 
said, ““we came face to face. I stared 
at him because my legs wouldn’t 
move and he stared at me. And then 
very slowly he toppled over and 
died. The first shot of my superior 
must have mor, .lly wounded him.” 

His superior was very pleased with 
his “bag” and very complimentary 
to U San Myint. “He said he was 
sorry I hadn’t been able to take a 
shot myself,” U San Myint remem- 
bered, “but he said he’d liked the 
way I had stood my ground. Then I 
climbed on the poor beast, for I'd 
never ridden one before, and that’s 
why I call it my first elephant.” 

Like most men who work with 
elephants, U San Myint is not eager 
to shoot them. Occasionally he has 
to kill a bull that endangers the 
working herd. The Kachins, he told 
me, have been known to bring down 
an elephant with an arrow dipped in 
poison. They use either yok yapin— 
literally “bone fall,” for the Kachins 
say an elephant’s strength is such 
that its bones fall—or khwamatain, 
which means the “hoof won’t move.” 
In fact, they are both ways of saying 
that death is instantaneous. 

As for shooting an elephant: “Aim 
for the base of the trunk if he’s fac- 
ing you,” an old Shan gentleman 
told me. “If he’s sideways to you, 
aim for the ear hole. If you’re at an 
angle of forty-five degrees to the way 
he’s facing, aim just below his eye. If 
you're at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees behind him, shoot behind his 
ear since the ear flap moves forward. 
If he’s charging you, shoot right 
into his mouth.” 

I said I'd be terrified to use a gun. 
“Well, that’s why I don’t mind tell- 
ing you,” the old gentleman said. 
“You're not likely to want to shoot 
and won’t take advantage of your 
knowledge.” He said he had no pa- 
tience with sportsmen who grumble 
about the licensing laws. “Why kill 
the poor creatures? Do they do so 
much harm? They are peaceful crea- 
tures in the wild, and useful when 
tamed. The only savage ones are 
the physically excited bulls. They 
are gentle, nervous animals. I’m 
sure you’ve never heard before that 
an elephant is nervous.” 

I shook my head because I knew 
he wanted to be the one to tell me, 
and to myself I muttered “nervous 
like kittens.” THE END 
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or tight shoes. At Drug, Shoe, Dept., 5-10# 


medicated Foot Powder cools, 


Stores. 15¢, 40¢, Economy Size 
75¢. Use it every day. 


Foot Powder $1.25 


DF Scholls 


FOOT POWDER 








SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTIONS 


The Holiday Shopper ..... 238, 239, 240 

Piaces-to-Stay Directory .... 241 to 245 
(Resorts, Ranches, City Hotels) 

Holiday School and Camp Directory ... 49 

Tours—Crvuises—Travel Services 230, 231, 232 











So you’ ve ‘been everywhere’? 





But have you seen , 


SURINAM 


Where Paramaribo, colorful capital 
with its seven peoples of South Ameri- 
ean, African, and Asian races, is but a 
step from a largely unexplored jungle, 
where friendly native tribes still live 
like their forebears of four centuries 
ago. You can visit them in fascinating 
tours via motorboat, canoe, or auto. 
This “‘never-never”’ land, formerly Dutch 
Guiana, is now but 934 “‘jet’’ hours from 
New York. See your travel agent for other 
air and sea routes, or mail coupon: 











SURINAM TOURIST BUREAU 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send Color Folder 5H to 


Name 





Address 























The “Picture Province’ of Canada 


ew Brunswick 
































































The Director, New Brunswick Travel Bureau, : 
Fredericton, N.B., Canada. 


Name 


Address 


E aile's seaside picture 
province has enjoyed 
homage and tribute from poet, 
artist and world-traveller; her 
timeless beauty wins the 
hearts of all. In New Brunswick 
you'll find the Saint John -- 
River, often called “The Rhine 
of North America,” one of 

the world’s superb scenic 
waterways... St. Andrews-by- 
the-Sea, a delightful resort 
community of special charm 
and character...the picturesque 
Fundy Isles of Campobello, 
Deer and Grand Manan, 
unique in their simple, 
unspoiled loveliness ... the 
port city of Saint John, with 
her proud Loyalist traditions, 
and the gracious city of 
Fredericton, with her classic 
cathedral, handsome University 
and magnificent nev 
Beaverbrook Art Gallery... 
the North Shore, where 
glorious beaches ring the 
hospitable waters of 

the Baie de Chaleur... 
wherever you travel, the 

New Brunswick scene will 
intrigue and delight you. 
Modern motels, hotels and 
resorts invite you to linger. 
National and provincial parks 
offer attractive tenting 
facilities; charming picnic areas 
abound in the Province 

and sparkling inland lakes and 
rivers bid you to sail, swim or 
cruise to your heart's content. 
Wonderfully temperate, 

sunny climate! Indeed, all 

that summer can offer, you'l] 
find in New Brunswick. For 
further information, including 
highway map and routes, 
please mail the coupon. 























WEAR IT... 


AND HE'LL SAY 
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PARIS IN A PERFUME 
..- TOO WONDERFUL 
FOR WORDS! 





OH LA LA Perfume, $40.00 to $7.00 
Perfume Mist, Eau de Parfum, 

Eau de Parfum Mist Concentré, 
Bath Powder, each $5.00, plus tox, 


PARFUMS 
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FOREIGN BAZAAR 


High Fashion 


From Tibet 


@ Many aspects of Tibetan life, immemorially 
hidden in the Himalayas, are now becoming 
known to the rest of the world. The flight of the 
Dalai Lama to India with thousands of followers 
last year brought Tibetan customs, and costumes, 
out into the open. Hoipay author Estelle Holt, 
who met the Dalai Lama and his relatives in pre- 
paring an article for her Asia and I series, no- 
ticed in particular the Chhuba, the charming 
full-length sleeveless robe worn by Tibetan 
women. Other versions are worn by men. 

Two things about the Chhuba struck her par- 
ticularly: the great choice of colors in which it 
can be made, and the flatteringly slimming look 
it gives to the figure. 

The robe is made crossed over at the top and 
hangs to the floor, widening in an almost bell- 
like line toward the hem. A novel line, with an 
incidental value as a maternity dress, of course. 
And when the width is folded to form a big pleat 
in the back and secured with a wide sash in a 
contrasting color, the quiet, definite sophistica- 
tion of the style emerges. A long-sleeved blouse, 
usually matching the sash, is worn under the 
Chhuba. And over it Tibetan women wear a 
small apron in brilliant striped patterns, usually 
after they are married. But the apron is so be- 
coming and nonservile-looking that unmarried 
Tibetan girls like to wear it too. For them it is an 
emblem signifying marriageability. 

The Chhuba can be made in practically any 
material, the favorites being rich brocades, im- 
ported tweeds, wool, broadcloth, silk, gabardine. 
Usually a darker color is used: royal blue, brown, 
maroon, magenta, purple, black. The blouse and 
sash, by contrast, are all in light, gay colors, such 
as violent pink, lemon, buttercup, lilac, acid 
greens, white. 

For an American with a flair for foreign fash- 
ion the Chhuba would be ideal for entertaining 
at a short-of-formal occasion at home, or as an 
original housecoat. It would also serve as a re- 
minder that in the most isolated, the most out- 
of-the-way places in the world, women know 
what looks well on them, and wear it. 


(If you would like sewing instructions for copying 
this version of the Chhuba, send stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to HOLIDAY Information 
Service, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, 
Pa., mentioning the Chhuba.) THE END 


HOLIDAY / MAY 





This charming Chhuba wearer is a cousin of the 
Dalai Lama named Gawayunden-la, photographed 
recently in India. Note the play of colors: 

light blouse, dark Chhuba, brilliantly striped apron. 


This graceful housecoat results from wearing 

the Chhuba without its traditional sash 

and apron. The model is Ruth Massey, Holiday’s 
What To Wear Where Editor. 
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what 100 horses 


Our photo shows the Triumph TR-3’s 100 horses in action with some 
really older models at a Southern California ranch. 


You'll find the horses neatly packaged under the hood of a TR-3 are 
equally at home west of Laramie or Long Island. 


They’re thoroughbreds—took first in class in practically every Euro- 
pean Rally during the past five years. But they’re not fussy. They 
enjoy their work. Extremely light eaters too...when you consider 


iuMYY Six reasons why the TR-3 is your best sports car buy: 


1. DISC BRAKES: Standard equipment on front wheels for maximum 
braking efficiency; will not fade; won’t grab or lock; not affected by water. 


2. 1991 cc. ENGINE: 100 horsepower; overhead valves; aluminum rocker 
pedestals; 110 mph top speed; acceleration: 0-50 in 8 seconds. 


3. GEARBOX: 4-speed; short throw; with synchromesh in 2nd, 3rd and top. 


can do! 


how active they are. You can count on up to 35 miles per gallon. 
Best of all, they’re domesticated. The TR-3 does what you want to 
do. Or what your wife wants to do, if she happens to be driving. 

It adds up to performance (i.e. Fun!) that would cost you at least 
$500 more in any other comparable sports car on the road today. 


Now’s the time for 
TR-3 


Triumph. Why wait? 
ONLY $2675" 


4. FRAME: Rigid “X” type; for stability; fully rust-proofed Sheffield steel. 
5.HAND BRAKE: Racing type; has quick release “throw-off” action. 
6. RACING CLUTCH: Heavy duty; tough woven lining insures longer life. 


OPTIONAL EXTRAS: Overdrive, hard top, rear seat, wire wheels, tonneau 
cover, windscreen washer, white walls and others (ask your dealer). 
SERVICE: Dealers in every state—over 700 in all—with service and parts. 


*AT U.S. PORTS OF ENTRY, PLUS STATE AND/OR LOCAL TAXES—SLIGHTLY HIGHER WEST COAST, STANDARD-TRIUMPH MOTOR COMPANY, INC., DEPT. Y-50, 1746 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19. 
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by A. M. Maughan 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHN LEWIS STAGE 


Any journey through Scotland’s past has only 
one starting point—Edinburgh Castle. The castle, 
perched on its splendid rock high above the 
cloudy city, disappoints a little in its profusion of 
19th Century barracks. It looks rather as if a 
knight out of the Middle Ages had stuck a Vic- 
torian poke bonnet on his head. But Edinburgh 
Castle is the gateway to the Royal Mile (it is ex- 
actly a mile from the Castle to the Palace of Holy- 
roodhouse), and this span is packed with history. 

In High Street, the first half of the Royal Mile, 
look first at John Knox’s house, all corners and 
gable ends as angular and uncompromising as the 
man himself. Knox led the Protestant Reforma- 
tion in Scotland in the middle of the 16th Cen- 
tury, planting his faith deep in the conscience of 
the country. Seized by the French following the 
murder of Cardinal Beaton, he served nineteen 
months in chains at a galley’s oar. Near Knox’s 
home is St. Giles’ Cathedral with its lovely 
crown steeple buttressed in stony beauty against 
the sky. Here, in the 17th Century, when the bat- 
tle of the creeds was still hot, a woman called 
Jenny Geddes took rather slipshod aim and threw 
her stool at the bishop. Some say Jenny was an ap- 
prentice lad disguised in skirts. But the Edinburgh 
schoolboys have an answer for them. “If she 
had been a mon she wadna’ hae missed him.” 

As you leave the Canongate, the second half 
of the Royal Mile, you can look up the grassy 
slopes of the hill called Arthur’s Seat. Here, in 
legend, Arthur of Britain was said to have fought 
one of his great battles—here the beacons once 
guided the ships into Leith Harbor, hard by 
Edinburgh. Ona day in the dawn of Scotland’s his- 
tory King David I was unhorsed on these slopes 
by a stag as he rode to hunt. The stag’s antlers 
were savaging his breast and the king believed 
himself near death. But the antlers touched a piece 
of the True Cross—the 


Continued on Page 70 


PIPING THE PAST into reality again, 
this band of pipers winds across a crag in Edin- 
burgh known as Arthur's Seat. This famous ele- 
vation is in King’s Park and at the core of 
historic Scotland. Just north of it is the Pal- 
ace of Holyroodhouse where Mary Queen of 
Scots danced the night her husband, Lord Darn- 
ley, was murdered nearby, on the present site of 
the University of Edinburgh. The area immedi- 
ately surrounding this crag is crowded with mem- 
ories and monuments of the Scottish past. Be- 
low it the Royal Mile connects Holyrood Palace 
with Edinburgh Castle. Along the Royal Mile is 
the house of John Krox, archenemy of Mary 
of Scotland and leader of the Protestant Refor- 
mation there. On the crag itself a piece of the 
True Cross saved King David I of Scotland from 
death. Beginning her essay at this focus A. M. 
Maughan follows the route of high points in the 
history of Scotland traced in the map at left. 








STARK AS MURDER under a lowering 
sky, Hermitage Castle guards the border against 
the English in Roxburghshire, near the town of 
Hawick. It was one of a chain of citadels in the 
“debatable lands” between the two countries 
and therefore a vortex of sieges, heroism, treach- 
ery and death. Sir William Douglas deliberately 
starved his English enemy, Sir Alexander Ram- 
say, to death here. The Earl of Bothwell, lying 
wounded here, was paid a scandalous visit by 
Mary Queen of Scots in 1566. By the 19th Cen- 
tury it had become such a romantic ruin that it 
was the favorite castle of the great celebrator of 
Scottish chivalry, Sir Walter Scott. Restored 
and now open to the public, the castle is a med- 
ley of medieval architectural styles, and its bit- 
terly contested grounds are now used by horse- 
men out for a peaceful canter in the country. 
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Holy Rood—that he wore on a chain about his 
neck. The animal bowed its head and turned away. 
Legend has it that in thanksgiving the king in 1128 
founded Holyrood Abbey, whose ruins cling to the 
skirts of the palace of the same name. 

The Palace of Holyrood, whose gray conical tur- 
rets prick like pepper pots into the sky line, is new 
as royal residences go. It was in the old palace that 
Mary Queen of Scots spent her first night in her 
capital in 1561. Outside, the good folk of Edin- 
burgh gathered to serenade her. Not for them the 
sweet-toned lutes and love songs of France, where 
Mary had been brought up. They filled the night 
with metrical psalms accompanied by a squeaky 
one-stringed fiddle that drove the queen and her 
French attendants close to madness. 

Mary was in the days of her splendor then—tall, 
beautiful, with a skin like parchment. Scotland 
was yet to know of her penchant for disastrous 
men. One of these, David Rizzio, the Italian, died 
in Holyrood Palace on the swords of his enemies 
as he clung to the skirts of the pregnant Queen. 
The child of that pregnancy—who would become 
King James—bore all through his life a horror of 
naked steel, and summer or winter he stuffed his 
robes with thick padded waistcoats. 

A little beyond Arthur's Seat lies Edinburgh 
University where among the old colleges once 
stood Kirk 0’ Field House. Here Mary pledged 
the safety of her second husband, Henry Stewart 
Darnley, with a ring from her finger; and from 
here she went to dance at Holyrood while he lay 
sick in his bed. That night Kirk 0’ Field was blown 
up. The sick man crawled from his window into 
the garden but the Earl of Bothwell’s men were 
waiting. Whether or not Mary knew he would 
die is still one of the secrets of history. For her 
own sake she should have repudiated Bothwell, 
whom the world named as his murderer. She mar- 
ried him instead. Witha growl of horror all Scotland 
rose against her. Overnight her throne was lost. 

Leave Edinburgh now and strike northward 
across the great Forth Bridge—the steel handcuffs 
taming the wild Forth. On the northern shore above 
St. Margaret's Haven, near Dunfermline, once 
stood the castle of Malcolm Canmore, King of 
Scots. We know this Malcolm. He has walked the 
stages of the world, and has heard the last des- 
pairing defiance of his father’s murderer, Macbeth: 


“I will not yield, 
To kiss the ground before young Malcolm’s feet, 
And to be baited with the rabble’s curse. 
Though Birnam wood be come to Dunsinane . . .” 


On an October morning in 1067 Malcolm looked 
down on a little Englisk ship huddled in the bay 
for safety against the gales. The English had helped 
him to his throne, and now his borders were full of 
fugitive Englishmen fleeing from their cold Nor- 
man conquerors. Aboard the ship was Princess 
Margaret of the doomed royal House of Wessex. 
Very grave and very beautiful was the dispossessed 
princess whose kingdom lay under the heel of the 
Norman. She told Malcolm she was going to 
Hungary to become a nun. But she stayed to marry 
him and bring her stanch, strong faith to light the 
dour corners of his realm. They died almost to- 
gether, he in battle, she in her bed. 

The road to Stirling brings the traveler west- 
ward again. The old town, bordering the Firth 
of Forth, is still called the “Key to the High- 
lands.” Look straight across-the plain and all is 
peaceful—the grazing sheep, ‘the green pasture- 
land, threaded with stone walls. Then look upward 
and into the face of war. Here rises Stirling’s crag 
and castle—the very teeth of Scotland. From the 
ramparts you can look down on seven battlefields. 
It was from these same walls that John Damian, 
to please the scientifically minded James IV, took 
off one morning with a pair of homemade wings, 
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liberally daubed with hens’ feathers. The results 
were not too happy. Damian’s broken legs mended 
slowly and the world had to wait for the Wright 
brothers for Man’s conquest of the air. 

But Stirling is above all the town of Robert the 
Bruce. (His real name was De Brus; he was of 
Norman-French descent.) Here you can still catch 
the tremendous echoes of his struggle with the 
King of England, Edward Plantagenet. They were 
alike, these two—as are so many of the great an- 
tagonists of history. Both were ambitious, passion- 
ate, brave and violent men. But Bruce was fighting 
for his hearth and homeland, and the struggle gave 
him a hero’s stature. Hard by the castle is Ban- 
nockburn, where, in 1314, he won his last and 
greatest victory against the English and against 
Edward’s son. Here, they will tell you, Bruce, 
mounted on a shaggy little pony, met in single 
combat the English champion, de Bohun, and— 
as the old chronicle records—‘‘cleft him in twain.” 

Not Stirling but Renfrewshire, due westward on 
the Firth of Clyde, holds the shadow of Bruce’s 
daughter, the brown-skinned and much-loved 
Marjorie. Perhaps she was fey. Only a fey woman, 
so the old Scots goodwives tell you, would have 
ridden out as she did three days before her child 
was due to be born—ridden wildly, too, ona man’s 
stallion as though both horse and rider had the 
sound of fairy pipers in their ears. 

If she were bewitched the witchery succeeded. 
She was thrown and killed. Among the first to 
reach her was her father’s physician, Will o’ the 
Simples. While her horrified and weeping ladies 
turned their faces away he drew his scalpel and cut 
the still-living child from her body. Marjorie had 
been married to Walter, the High Steward of Scot- 
land. From this ill-omened birth, in 1316, came the 
royal House of the Stewarts, or Stuarts. The 
thrones of both Scotland and England were to be 
theirs. But there was something doomed about 
them, a strange, unhappy flaw that haunted all 
their line. “It came wi’ a lass and it'll go wi’ a 
lass,” was the bitter, but not quite accurate, 
prophecy of the dying James V when he was told 
of the birth of his daughter, Mary Queen of Scots. 

Double back now to Linlithgow, close to Edin- 
burgh. This is the so-called Windsor of Scotland 
because the relics of the kings are here. You can 
go to the lovely old church of St. Michael and 
see the shrine where James I'V was kneeling when 
the ghostly figure in the blue cloak warned him 
that if he invaded England he would die. Unheed- 
ing, the king’s march in 1513 took him to Flodden, 
in the ““debatable lands” between the rivers Tweed 
and Till. Not all the king’s fire could match 
the wise, calm battlecraft of his opponent, the 
seventy-year-old Earl of Surrey. James and almost 
all his nobles died. And the two rivers, claiming 
their share of the fugitives, have whispered their 
song of the battle ever since. 


Tweed said to Till: 

‘What makes ye run so still ?” 
Says Till to Tweed: 

“Though ye run with speed, and I run slaw, 
Where ye drowned one man, I drowned twa.” 


i 
Take a giant’s stride now, leave the debatable 
lands and strike due north to the town of Falkland, 
ninety miles from. the border. It was in the castle 
of Falkland, in 1402, that the heir to the throne of 
Scotland, the Duke of Rothesay, was starved to 
death by his uncle, the Duke of Albany. The dark- 
ness of legend hangs about Rothesay’s death. One 
tale speaks of a woman creeping night by night to 
the prison bars to feed the captive with her own 
milk. Another—more likely—tells of his tearing 
the flesh from his fingers until the bones showed. 
Years later Albany tried to expiate his blood guilt 
by founding a shrine in St. Giles’ Cathedral in 

Edinburgh. It is now called the Albany Aisle. 
Continued on Page 74 





NORTH OF EDINBURGH aiong the 
Firth-cut east coast of Scotland, Glamis Castle 
rises with a forest of turrets near Dundee. This 
is Duncan’s Hall in the oldest part of the castle, 
named for King Duncan, whose murder Shake- 
speare describes in Macbeth. Shakespeare knew 
the castle from a visit with a group of traveling 
players in 1601. Glamis is far more happily 
prominent in contemporary royal history. It has 
been the seat of the Bowes-Lyon family since 
the 14th Century, and the present Earl is the 
cousin of Queen Mother Elizabeth of England, 
who grew up here. It was also the birthplace of 
Princess Margaret. Only in this ancient guard 
room does the dark memory of Macbeth, Thane 
of Glamis, survive in the great old house. 





DEFIANTLY ALONE in the icy waters 
of Loch Duich is Eilean Donan Castle, strong- 
hold of the Clan MacRae. Since the time of the 
Picts this promontory at the meeting point 
of three lochs on the west coast of Scotland in 
Ross County has been an important defense 
against the sea raiders. It was reduced at last 
by the guns of an English frigate in 1719. Only 
in modern times was the castle restored from 
ruin, and it is now once again inhabited by a 
member of the clan, John MacRae. At nightfall 
its tower light burns as though still keeping 
watch against wild raiders from the sea. 
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Though Rothesay died, his younger brother 
came to the throne as James I. James ruled well 
but he made a handful of enemies more desperate 
than he knew. Picture the last dramatic scene of his 
life. You are in Perth, some twenty miles north of 
Falkland, in the Blackfriars Monastery that once 
stood there. In the hearth burns a great fire, for 
this is midwinter in 1437, and before it stands the 
king in his furred bedrobe. There is no other man 
with him, only his English queen, Joan Beaufort, 
and a few of her ladies. 

Suddenly the night echoed with cries and blows. 
One of the queen’s ladies, Katharine Douglas, ran 
to the door. The bolts were gone from their sockets, 
but with her arm she barred the way to the men 
who pushed against the timbers outside. One ac- 
count says the snap of the bone as it broke was 
heard above the din. Another says that a sword 
sweeping downward thiough the crack severed her 
arm above the elbow. 

In the time gained the other women had torn up 
a floor board and thrust the king down into the 
vault. When the murderers burst into the room 
there was no sign of him. The queen herself was 
threatened with a sword at her throat but she 
would not speak. James was within a hand- 
breadth of safety. But he moved too soon, be- 
fore the killers had gone. As they fell upon him, 
he cried for a moment’s time—for a priest to 
shrive him. Murder could not wait on such 
courtesies. 

Perth does not retain much of the memory of 
those days. But beyond the town lies the region 
through which the centuries have limped, scarcely 
turning a sod or discoloring a stone—the Scottish 
Highlands. This is the land which has given its 
color to all Scotland, the land of the kilt and tartan, 
of the Gaelic-speaking clans, so insular that right 
up to the 18th Century many a Highlander could 
not converse with a Lowland Scot because each 
spoke a different language. Here are ice-blue lochs, 
and great tracts of moorland and mountain 
clothed regally in heather and golden bracken, in 
silver birch, tall pines and Douglas firs. It was in 
these mountains that the fairies, taking pity on the 
little herd girl, taught her the magic song of 
Crodh Chailein, which increases the milk yield of 
the cows. It was in Forres, some hundred and 
twenty miles north of Perth, that the witches were 
rolled down Cluny Hill in barrels with spikes 
thrust through them. Where the barrel came to 
rest all was burned, so that not only the witch but 
the potency of her spells was destroyed. You can 
still see the witch stone at Forres that marks the 
spot of such a burning. 

The Highlands, for all their unearthly beauty, 
were hungry lands, often too hard and bitter for 
the plough or the pasture. The battle of life ab- 
sorbed the people. There were few other battles to 
leave their scars among the heather. But in 1637 
men heard night after night the phantom drum- 
mers on the shores of the Loch of Skene beating 
out their call to arms. Some evil was coming upon 
Scotland. When it came it was civil war. Soon 
Scot was turning his sword against Scot, as, across 
the border, Englishman was fighting Englishman. 

One of the great battles of the Civil Wars was 
fought at the Pass of Killiecrankie, twenty-four 
miles north of Perth. In this battle, in 1689, 
Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, died at 
the moment of his victory, so that, though the 
battle was won, the war was lost. Graham was 
“Bonny Dundee” to his own men, who loved him 
dearly. To his enemies he was “Bloody Claver- 
house.” One of those on the losing side has 
chronicled the battle for us in terms of bewildered 
disbelief: 

“I fought abroad; I fought at sea, 
At home I fought my auntie-o. 
But I met the Devil and Dundee, 
On the braes of Killiecrankie-o.” 
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Over a hundred miles to the north you might 
come by tiny Loch Assynt, a picturebook loch 
with its ruined castle of Ardvreck, perched on a 
limestone peninsula and strewn with rare white 
rock roses, whose golden eyes spangle the stones. 
In this northern land the long summer twilight 
merges with the dawn and you have to snatch at 
the night as itchasc past. Another great servant of 
the Stuart kings, the Marquis of Montrose, came 
staggering, half starved and a fugitive, from his 
defeat in 1650 at Carbisdale into this shining 
country. It must have seemed a paradise to him. 
But his young kinsman, MacLeod of Assynt, was 
deep in debt. He was in danger of losing his fair 
castle, his lovely loch. Though he hesitated a long 
time the price on Montrose’s head was too great. 
He sold him at last, committing the “deed of 
deathless shame” that sent a shudder through the 
Highlands. Montrose went serenely to the gallows 
in Edinburgh. And ruined Ardvreck whispers to 
the visitor across the loch, “Was it worth it?” 

You are coming now to the country of the last 
Stuart—the Western Highlands, south from Loch 
Assynt. There are still red stags here to cry their 
throaty challenge to the dawn, and the hills are 
seared by little brooks whose marvelous crystal 
translucency flashes- diamond-clear across the 
stones. Enclosed in the folding hills is Glenfinnan, 
just north of Loch Shiel in Inverness-shire. If you 
had been here on an August day in 1745 you would 
have seen the battle banner of the Stuarts floating 
in azure richness above the heather. And round it 
you would have seen the clans, accoutered for war, 
with dirks thrust into their stockings, with studded 
shields, and ribbons in their Highland bonnets. 

Charles Edward Stuart, Bonny Prince Charlie, 
the Young Pretender, had newly landed from 
France to make his bid for the throne. At first 
only one of the clans—the powerful Camerons— 
had come to him. They were led by Lochiel, their 
lord, who begged Charles Edward to go back, to 
leave Scotland to her peace. When his pleas were 
turned aside, Lochiel said simply, “I'll bide and 
die wi’ ye.” 

After that, one after another, the clans came in. 
What of the man who had awakened their fierce 
and splendid loyalty—the Bonny Prince Charlie, 
of whom the young ladies of Edinburgh were al- 
ready singing, ““Charlie is my darling.” Wonder- 
fully handsome, wonderfully charming, he seemed 
to have all the gifts. But with them was the fatal 
flaw of the Stuarts—something unstable, shifting 
and doomed. You can see the scene of the last act 
of his tragedy in the windswept desolation of 
Culloden Moor, a heath as blasted and witch- 
ridden as anything in Macbeth. Culloden feels the 
winds of the North Sea as Glenfinnan feels those 
of the Atlantic. Here the English-Hanoverian 
army, under George II’s favorite son, the Duke of 
Cumberland, cracked the Stuart dream wide open. 

Cumberland was just twenty-five, a few months 
younger than Prince Charles. But no young 
chivalry gilded the dark ferocity of this battle. It 
was said that Cumberland wrote on the back of a 
nine of diamonds—the card that has been called 
“The Curse of Scotland” ever since—the order to 
shoot some of the Scottish prisoners. Another tale 
tells of the duke riding among the prisoners when 
a Highlander, Fraser of Inverallochy, swore at 
him. Cumberland turned to the nineteen-year-old 
English major riding with him and ordered him to 
shoot the man. The major refused. So, one after 
another, did all the other officers surrounding the 
duke; but a private leveled his carbine and did the 
job. The young major was called James Wolfe. 
During the lgnely years after the battle while he 
was stationed in Scotland he pondered a lot on the 
fighting qualities of his erstwhile enemies. Thirteen 
years later as Brigadier Wolfe he stood under the 
Heights of Abraham near Quebec, charged with 
wresting Canada from the King of France. With 

Continued on Page 76 





AT HIS DESK in this inner room Sir Walter 
Scott excited the English-speaking world with 
his novels drawn from Scottish history—Quen- 
tin Durward, the Waverley Novels. He built this 
Gothic-inspired mansion, Abbotsford, in the early 
1800's, on the banks of the Tweed River in Rox- 
burghshire. This border region with its history 
and legends of Scottish-English violence and 
chivalry was the ideal setting for Scott's work, 
as was Abbotsford itself, which he filled with 
memorabilia of the days of border warfare. 








Continued from Page 74 

him were many of the red-coated regiments that 
had fought under Cumberland at Culloden. But 
among the first to scale the Heights was a High- 
land regiment he had raised—Fraser’s—wearing 
the same dark tartan that Wolfe had once seen 
Jying bloodstained across the heather. 

It was almost a happy ending. 

There was no such happy ending for Prince 
Charles. Urged from the battlefield he fled to the 
island of South Uist off the west coast of Scotland. 
South Uist was the home of Flora MacDonald. 
You can see her little gray house still standing 
there and you can see her portrait at Edinburgh 
where she looks down at you—not pretty but 
black-eyed, lively and smiling. It was Flora who 
dressed Charles as a woman and spirited him away 
nearer the mainland, to Skye, under a forged pass 
made out for “Betty Burke.” The place was 
swarming with soldiers and Betty’s fellow maid- 
servants hadn’t a good word to say for “her.” “A 
tall, impudent jade,” they remarked, “taking awfu’ 
lang strides.” Charles survived it all to degenerate 
into a drunken wife-beater lolling tipsily night 
after night in his box at the Paris opera house. 
Flora and her husband emigrated to North Car- 
olina. When the American Revolution began, this 
stubborn, contrary couple who had fought 
uncompromisingly against George II fought just 
as uncompromisingly on the side of George III. 

Not far south of Glenfinnan is the Pass of 
Glencoe—the Glen of Weeping. Here the dark, 
hard, sorrowful hills rise up against the sky line, 
imprisoning at their feet a little valley, bare and 
brown, as if it’starved for the touch of a south 
wind. The pass has seen tragedy and tasted 
blood, and the hills brood on it darkly, seeing in 
their hindsight a winter’s night of 268 years ago. 

What brought that winter night’s massacre to 
Giencoe? The people of the valley were a sept of 
the Macdonalds under their own chieftain, 
Maclan Macdonald, Lord of Glencoe. That they 
were Macdonalds is important, for Clan Donald 
had a blood feud with Clan Campbell as violent and 
baleful as the feud between Montague and Capu- 
let. However, also like Montague and Capulet, a 
Campbell had recently married a Macdonald, and 
the feud lay sleeping, though somewhat restlessly. 

Onto the stage at this point steps Campbell of 
Glenlyon. Again you should go to Edinburgh and 
look at his portrait. It tells you much. It shows him 
as a young man, his cheeks hot under their rouge, 
his flaxen hair reaching to his shoulders. You can 
almost smell the perfume and the faint, sickly odor 
of dissipation that must have gone with it. But 
though the portrait tells a lot it doesn’t quite tell 
you all. Campbell of Glenlyon was harder than he 
looked, a soldier and a man with a deadly grudge. 
After the battle of Killiecrankie in 1689, a band of 
marauding Macdonalds had driven off his cattle 
and bankrupted him. To the store of hate that any 
Campbell had for any Macdonald he had added 
his own bitter personal loathing. 

He showed none of it the day he rode into Glen- 
coe at the head of his soldiers. They were all 
Campbells—men of the Duke of Argyll’s regi- 
merit—and they wore in their bonnets the sprig of 
bog myrtle which was the badge of their clan. They 
came courteously; and the Madconalds of the 
Glen, who knew the stern Highland obligations of 
host to guest, received them courteously. 

Why were they thee? A new king had recently 
come to the throne—the Dutchman William III. 
All the clans had sworn allegiance to him, but old 
Maclan Macdonald, Lord of Glencoe, had taken 
the oath with seeming reluctance. His action had 
been noted by the foremost statesman of Scotland, 
Sir John Dalrymple, the Master of Stair. This man, 
laird of his little estate of Stair in Kyle, was a 
Lowiander—a cold and brilliant lawyer. He had 
no wild Highland hatred for a Macdonald such as 
tormented the flaxen-haired Campbell of Glen- 
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lyon. But he intended that no trouble to the new 
king’s rule should spring out of the Highlands. 
Coldly and politically he marked down little Glen- 
coe; it would be a warning and an example. 

So it was that Campbell of Glenlyon came to 
ride into the Glen. He had in his pocket secret 
orders from the Master of Stair. They pleased him 
well, but he kept them secret and for two weeks 
was the companion of Maclan Macdonald and 
his sons. Then, on the thirteenth of February, 1692, 
the Campbells fell upon their hosts. Thirty-eight of 
the Macdonald men were shot or cut down. 
Maclan’s wife, Lady Glencoe, had her rings torn 
from her fingers by the teeth of one of the soldiers. 
The survivors—the women, the very old and the 
very young—fied. Some were able to make their 
way around the grim sentinels at the western end 
of the Glen—the mountains that folklore calls the 
nine Shepherds of Etive. Others scrambled up the 
dreadful Devil’s Staircase in the north wall of 
Aonach Eagach. But they found the snow-covered 
siopes no kinder than the swords of their enemies. 

His work done, Campbell marched out of Glen- 
coe. He was riding into a hag-ridden future of hard 
drinking and hot, unhappy remembrances. But he 
did not yet know it. As he went his pipers played 
the old Highland air, The Glen is Mine. 


After this it might be a relief to turn to literary 
Scotland. In Ayr, south of Glencoe by some ninety 
miles, is Robert Burns’ cottage, charming and 
white-walled under a cap of thatch. Its gentle 
peace never assuaged Burns. Here, in the after- 
math of passion, the women he had moved heaven 
and earth to conquer were dismissed as “tousie 
drabs.”’ And here, as each affair ended, he distilled 
from its passing squalor some of the sweetest of 
the world’s love lyrics. 

On a much grander scale is castellated Abbots- 
ford House, whose mullioned windows look out 
across the Tweed. This is the east border country, 
while Ayr nestles on the Firth of Clyde. You can 
guess that the man who built it had brooded a 
long time on knights and tourneys and all the 
trappings of a romantic Gothic past. A second 
guess should give you his name—Sir Walter Scott. 
Many of the treasures he collected in his lifetime 
are still housed here—Rob Roy’s sword, Claver- 
house’s pistols, the drinking cup from which the 
Young Pretender drank to the success of his ven- 
ture, Napoleon’s pen tray with the imperial gold 
bees buzzing at the corners. Surrounded by these, 
Scott worked in the golden summer of his success 
when he could never put a foot wrong. But the 
darker days were coming. At the finish he sat here 
driving novel after novel from his exhausted pen in 
the last honorable fight to clear the debts which 
the bankruptcy of his publishers had brought him. 

From Abbotsford House it is just twelve miles 
south to Jedburgh. If they talk to you of Jedburgh 
justice you'll know what they mean. They hang you 
first and try you afterward. This is exactly what 
James IV did here to a band of horse thieves he came 
upon at the end of the 15th Century. All the ac- 
cused—you may be pleased to note—were found 
posthumously guilty. Just south of Jedburgh is 
Carter Bar where you can straddle the border. 

Scotland has come a long way since her first two 
intrepid tourists—Doctor Johnson and Mr. Bos- 
well—jogged rather breathlessly down the road to 
Loch Ness on a couple of overburdened ponies. 
Today, as the summer months near, Scotland is 
aswarm with visitors. Perhapsa part of whatattracts 
them is the sense of timelessness in a country that 
has changed more slowly and more reluctantly than 
most others. The loom of history has woven many 
patterns. Here you can still pluck the threads with 
which was spun Scotland’s dark and beautiful 
tartan. THE END 
(See Page 172 for a selection of Scottish castles, 
and Page 175 for a Calendar of Scottish Events.) 


WHERE THE GREAT LOCHS from 
the Atlantic Ocean reach the Western High- 
lands a crofter’s son plays his pipe above the 
village of Plockton. In this spare mountainous 
region which extends across Scotland to the 
North Sea the stingy soil has made sheep- 
grazing important as a livelihood, clannishness 
important as a way of life. The days of murder- 
ous family feuds are in the past but are still dis- 
cernible through the dimness of time, like the 
farther mountains here beside the great loch 
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ON CROSSING 


@ Every sailing begins with a bon-voyage 
party, which is as it should be. A farewell by 
sea deserves ritual no less than a baptism does, 
since it is something that, despite diesel and 
radar, retains much of the essence of legend. 

What was the ship when we first entered it? 
A harbor fixture, part of the earthbound pan- 
orama, a fixed platform with wet rims, a light- 
house with bellhops. Then slowly the miracle 
transmutes it. Our friends on board—they are 
no longer quite there; they evanesce even be- 
fore the loud-speaker booms them off the deck. 
Our eye begins to pick out among the throng 
those of permanent flesh like ourselves, the 
elect who may remain, our fellow voyagers. 

A certain quiet descends after the last foot- 
fall down the gangplank, the final good-by. 
All tugs are in position. The pilot’s flag climbs 
the mast. With a splash, mooring lines drop 
off the stanchions along the wharf. The anchor 
house begins to vibrate, rasping its heavy chain 
out of the water. And a voice rears up, im- 
mense and—for all the new-fangled machinery 
that produces it—immemorial: the foghorn, 
whose titanic cry will haunt a hundred thou- 
sand scurriers along the length of Broadway, 
and shiver the windowpanes along the Jersey 
shore. A cry we’ve often heard before, but 
which speaks directly to us now, a personal 
prophecy fraught with aloneness and adven- 
ture, the twin lures of travel. 

Suddenly Manhattan budges. The sky- 
scrapers, those huge exclamations of wealth, 
float away. And all that we’ve loved and hated 
and hoped for on the mainland becomes like 
them, glides off and leaves us free (yet some- 
how a little bereaved) of daily ties. 

No departure by train or plane matches a 
sailing. The ship is the only long-range vehicle 
which travels with its top down, which blows 
the very tang of voyaging through our hair. 

There may be a still deeper reason why voy- 
agers are often feted by the pier and only sel- 
dom at the airport. After all, sea-craft goes 
back to the roots of mankind. Horse, chariot, 
litter have disappeared. Yet the Queen Eliza- 
beth is still a direct descendant of the Santa 
Maria. The seafarer, no matter how air- 
conditioned his berth, can still touch on an 
emotion enriched through the centuries by 
Ulysses, Sindbad and Columbus. 


And if you'll stay with me at the railing for a 
while longer, perhaps you'll share what is for 
me the finest sensation during the first few 
hours on a ship. We are in the outer New York 
Bay, standing near the stern. Let’s watch the 
roil trailing away green toward the final out- 
posts of the Jersey shore. Let’s lean out into 
the spray; our vision, so corseted by walls on 
land, swings free and lazy across a thousand 
rollers eastward where the waves begin to dim 
away till they become twilit horizon; we can 
surmise, almost, the sunset unfolding beyond 
the sea’s great curvature, and the moonlight 
in the beyondness beyond, shining that very 
moment on the Azores and the bluffs of Por- 
tugal. And imperceptibly something envelops 
us that has become a precious anachronism 
in our time: distance. 

On the shore, distance is a petty inconven- 
ience. It makes commuting such trouble. You 
pay the railroads or your car dealer for its 
obliteration. At best it’s something to estab- 
lish speed records by. Today very little true 
distance has been saved from extinction. We 
have virtually no great spaces left, only air- 
ports in and out of which stewardesses usher 
us with the promptitude of subway conductors. 
Continents have become boroughs. The world 
is getting to be overnight-bag-sized. Orly rubs 
shoulders with Idlewild, and unless someone 
Sanforizes this planet soon, Timbuktu will 
shrink into a side street of Times Square with 
parking meters everywhere. 

No, neither a nonstop jet nor a glass-sealed 
diesel train yields what even the fastest liner 
still has plenty of: live, long, wind-spiced dis- 
tance that we can taste day after day. Only the 
ship preserves it in fragrant and palpable form. 

And so we'll drink in that first long draught 
of farawayness just outside the harbor. Yet a 
moment will come when even latter-day Sind- 
bads like ourselves must go below to meet the 
steward, unpack a bit, and have a meal laced 
retroactively with the deck’s exhilaration. 

That first venture into the interior consti- 
tutes a critical point in shipmanship. The 
lounge tries to usher us in with a slapping of 
cards; the bar invites, atinkle with ice cubes 
and with laughter; in the Winter Garden the 
five-o’clock tea is dancing away. It’s all so ir- 
resistible and insidious. The superliner caters 
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to the taste and haste of our times. If we let 
her, she'll be nothing but an urban pleasure 
mill that thrusts at us a stringent new luxury 
per minute: the Skeet shoot sandwiched 
between bridge playing and the movies; after 
tennis, a swim and a quick shave to make 
those cocktails before dinner; and then the 
postprandial bacchanalia of poker to be 
played in the smoking room, Bingo! to be 
cried in the lounge, rumbas to be hipped in the 
ballroom. In addition to the official program, 
there is, if you are single, the additional chore 
of the opposite sex, which must be spied, ac- 
costed, pried loose from encumbrances, wined, 
dined and deck-walked. 

All this, if taken as an end in itself, is not 
leaving land but intensifying its timetable ten- 
sion. The superliner makes an admirable fun 
apparatus which, overused, circumvents the 
very lure of ocean travel. I mean that relaxa- 
tion of tempo only the ship makes possible— 
the blessed break between the departure duties 
of desk-clearing, itinerary planning, packing 
on the one hand, and the tourist labors of 
sight-seeing and souvenir hunting on the other. 

Let’s remember that on board we needn’t 
pursue pleasures; pleasure will pamper us 
wherever we are, just because it never has to 
be “fitted in.”” Whatever its source—a glass of 
wine, a pretty girl, a masterpiece of a sunset— 
it’s immune to train times and appointments. 
There are no schedules here that have to be 
kept, no personages to impress, no quotas or 
deadlines to meet, no Baedeker to work 
through, no must pleasures. There aren’t even 
mealtimes. Our cabin steward will bring us al- 
most any dish, no matter what the hour. 
Granted, those gloriously checkless repasts 
served in the sea-borne dining room should 
not be missed. But two such multicoursed 
affairs in one day are too much of a volup- 
tuous thing for my particular stomach. I can 
enjoy a thoroughly indulged-in dinner only if 
I hoard my hunger. That’s why I play the 
other meals lightly and by ear—and as un- 
punctually as possible. 

Indeed breakfast at eleven and lunch at 3:15 
might be just the right mood-setters for the 
pleasant extemporizing that makes a true voy- 
age. Our sociability, like our eating, should 
avoid the cut-and-dried, the hard-and-fast, 
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on the art of social survival at sea 


the constant and intense. The cliques whose 
members buy each other drinks from New 
York to Le Havre, and flood each other with 
their life stories, and swear an eternal fealty 
that peters off a week later intoa post card and 
into nothing a week after that—they are not 
for us. We'll let encounter remain encounter 
without working up a life companionship. 

There is a certain zest in the very temporar- 
iness of a meeting and the tinge of enigma that 
gilds it. | remember a cabin mate of mine on 
the Queen Elizabeth, a gentleman who intro- 
duced himself as Mr. Metall. He had many 
very small suitcases about his bed, with labels 
revealing no more than his cabin number. 
Every few hours a bellhop would bring him a 
radiogram which he, after glancing at it cur- 
sorily, stuffed into a special radiogram bag. 
He was, in a friendly, bald, middle-aged way, 
completely noncommittal about these odd 
goings-on. Nor did he ever inquire into my sea- 
going habits, though they may well have puz- 
zled him. During that trip I had a book manu- 
script typed clean by the purser’s office. Twice 
a day a secretary used to knock at our cabin 
with a new sheaf of papers for me to correct. 
Mr. Metall and I pursued our preoccupations 
quietly in opposite corners of the cabin. When 
we passed each other on deck, he bowed; it 
was a bow with an accent, the same slight, in- 
definable accent with which he said good night 
on turning out the light. And once, through 
the open door, I saw him accept one of my 
fresh-typed chapters and watched him deposit 
it carefully, face down, on my table. 


r. Metall made that cross- 
ing a success for me. I felt 
I was rubbing shoulders 
with the greatest, gentlest 
spy in the world. Of course, 
he may only have been a 
market speculator or a mild maniac; perhaps 
I made the crossing for him. But regardless 
of the nature of his game, I'll never forget him 
or his unobtrusively mysterious bald pate. Ever 
since our trip together I’ve entertained the 
theory that the people we know least are our 
run-of-the-mill good friends—the ones with 
whom we exchange dinners and conventional 
intimacies and political opinions. We may get 


a much sharper picture of transient acquaint- 
ances; here the first instinctive impression 
remains unobscured by vital statistics and by 
that psychoanalytic tattletaling on oneself that 
nowadays often goes by the name of friend- 
ship. The boat is a breeding ground for off- 
beat camaraderies @ Ja Mr. Metall, and we 
ought to make the most of them. 

The same philosophy—preferring the graz- 
ing touch over the flying tackle—also applies 
to the erotic aspect of maritime life. The most 
exquisite Atlantic hour I ever spent with a 
woman began during a rough night on the 
Queen Mary. Being a good sailor as well as an 
insomniac, I was the only passenger in the 
lounge at 1:30 a.m. Suddenly a most pleasing 
lady drifted past me. The vision was so sudden, 
unwonted and delightful that I became an ex- 
pert improviser. Somehow we walked out of 
the lounge together. 

She was Greek and a medical student, and 
alone because her brother communed in his 
cabin with his stomach. Those were facts I 
never learned till the next morning, since she 
spoke only her native language, of which I 
didn’t understand a word. Instead of intro- 
ducing ourselves properly, we started to play 
Ping-pong at 1:45 in the morning. The boat— 
not we—became tipsy, and thanks to its 
pitching we hardly ever hit a proper ball. We 
kept score by jabbing sign language at each 
other like two cuckoo four-year-olds. Taking 
her arm during a sudden dip was the height of 
our intimacy. Yet we laughed so much; so 
abandoned was the career of our game, so 
diabolic our ruses to win a point, so studded 
our fervor with cries, hisses and ridiculous- 
nesses—that I think we gave to each other 
more of ourselves than many a pair of tech- 
nical lovers who take diplomacy to bed with 
them. 

For every traveler on board there is at least 
one Greek, unintelligible and gorgeous Ping- 
pong partner. And only he that shall not seek 
shall find her. But each really worthwhile sea 
girl has, if not a brother, then a father, or at 
least two buttinsky stewards who make the 
cabin tryst unsafe. A ship affords much op- 
portunity to meet a girl but little privacy to 
win her. As a result hope abounds, but con- 
summation languishes. 





This, of course, is the ideal condition for 
romance. On land men fear failure in the se- 
duction of women, women fear their failure to 
marry men. On board there is no time for such 
defeats to mature. Nobody need blame him- 
or herself for not becoming a Don Juan or a 
wife between New York and Cherbourg. The 
maneuvers, the precautions, the guilts and all 
those laborious orchids can be purged from 
amour. You must only remember that a ship- 
board affair is a tortuous thing, the shipboard 
flirtation a delightful one. 

Almost as detrimental as sexual ambition to 
your fun afloat is Class covetousness. The lat- 
ter emotion arises from the social bulkheads 
which insulate each of the three passenger 
estates from the others. Now, living on the 
wrong side of the funnel is not so bad in itself; 
but being physically prevented from entering 
the right side in order to sneer at it—that can 
be irritating. However, I’ve devised a scheme 
of consolations which ought to help you make 
peace with your oceanic status. 

Always remember that Tourist Class entails 
the privilege of staying clear of the stuffed an- 
cients up at First and of a crowd as unyoung, 
as stolid as Cabin. (Furthermore, there are al- 
ways ways to sneak up to that First Class gala: 
through the All-Class pharmacy on the Queen 
Elizabeth, through the swimming-pool elevator 
on the Liberté, through unhooking the Prom- 
enade Deck gate on the United States.) 

As for Second Class passengers, they can 
feel fortunate in being spared the crowding 
down in Tourist or the social complications 
up at First. On Cunard ships, for example, the 
poor Firsters mustn’t ever dress for dinner on 
Sundays, whereas on a French vessel it’s bad 
form not to; on American and Dutch lines 
there is a confusion of Gallic and Anglo- 
Saxon usages. Cabin Class passengers are also 
exempt from the rating-by-cocktail-party 
which racks the sea-borne aristocracy. A First 
Class traveler often considers himself irreme- 
diably snubbed if some time during the voy- 
age he doesn’t receive a little card asking him 
to the captain’s cocktail party. And if he does 
receive that fabled invitation, say on the fourth 
day out, is it as good as the one the couple next 
door received—drinks with the chief purser 
the second day? Continued on Page 237 









The heart of the city, seen from across the 
Mississippi. Alongside the levee rides the Golden Rod, 

last of the show boats, now tied 
up for keeps and used only as a theater. 


THE NEW SPIRIT OF 


1 LOUIS 


by Sean O'Faolain 


The queen city of the Mississippi, tired of slumbering, 


awakens to a fresh urban glory 















































































The arts are many-splendored in St. Louis. Above, the judging of 
canvases for last year’s Missouri Exhibition at the City Art Museum; the 
distinguished jurors are Allen Weller and John Gordon. Opposite page, 

the Golden Eagle Tavern in Gaslight Square, with veteran jazzman Roosevelt Sykes 
at the piano and a St. Louis Woman, late model, in the foreground. 












@ To the eager European traveler St. Louis, pronounced 
in the French way, as we all pronounce it, is a name with 
romantic overtones. “Saint Louis, Roi de France, cru- 
sader and conqueror, monarch of Normandy and Anjou, 


Maine and Poitou. . . .” It will be a graceful city, the 
food, the furnishings and the manners touched by Gallic 
elegance. We know that the city is on the Mississippi. If 
we are innocent and eager enough, we see old, snowy, 
side-wheeler paddleboats out of Huckleberry Finn, with 
tall, twin, trim, thin, scalloped funnels, a gay pagoda 
over the “high bench,” cotton bales on the main deck 
and a long whistle wavering out over the jungled, poth- 
ered, greasy banks. In the city, Negroes will be singing 
work songs as they pad busily up and down the levees 
loading for the long voyage to St. Paul or the Gulf. We 
foresee Show Boats. We think of a southern river port 
where the women will have voices soft as camellias. 
Should we be in a more sober mood we will remember 
that St. Louis gave birth, inspiration or hospitality to the 
American Winston Churchill, Sara Teasdale, Paul Elmer 
More, T. S. Eliot, Fannie Hurst, Marianne Moore, 
William Inge and Tennessee Williams. We have seen the 
film and could hum Judy Garland’s song. We may have 
heard of the annual October gala parade of the Veiled 
Prophet of Khorassan, reminding us of Mardi Gras balls 
in New Orleans, possibly even of the Philadelphia 
Assembly. Thinking of Scott Joplin, and old ragtime 
tunes, and Armstrong’s and Oliver’s bands coming up 
the river by boat, or of W.C. Handy’s St. Louis Blues, we 
know that the jazz will be first-class. We can hardly get 
there fast enough. 

The first thing you actually see in St. Louis is the great 
McDonnell aircraft factory beside the airport, and the 
Municipal Air Terminal, a splendid, glass-sided, roomy, 
lofty, cloud-lit concourse that makes you feel like a 
tropical plant in a giant glasshouse—a delightful mod- 
ern impact. The second thing you see is a Welcome to St. 
Louis sign, bearing a picture of the Saint-King on horse- 
back (a copy of the Niehaus statue on Art Hill). The 
third thing you see is the other half of this royal and 
saintly sign: THE HOME OF BEER. 

The long ride into the city is just like the long ride into 
any other city. Cluck-a-Burger Motel. Bar BQ. Save with 
Deep Rock. Bud. Used-car lots fluttering. Schlitz. Some- 
body’s Plate Lunch. Falstaff. Anybody’s gas. Foot-long 
Hamburgers. Everybody’s resting place, in “Dignity, 
Fidelity and Sanctity.”” Only one sign tells us where else 
we are going—it advertises hunting and fishing supplies 
and recalls the aerial views we got of the river far below, 
serpentining through a waste and level land, flanked by 
cut-off streams, horseshoe lakes, writhing or dead off- 
spring, a father of serpents. We did not doubt that the 
“old man” was rolling along down there, but from aloft 


the Mississippi looks Continued on Page 82 
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Artists: Daniel Fitzpatrick, dean of political cartoonists, 
and Bill Mauldin, a favorite of 

World War II G.1.’s; both are with the 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch, both have won Pulitzer Prizes. 


Slugger-restaurateur : Stan Musial 
in his dining establishment ; 

his hitting has won him the National 
League silver bat seven times. 





Publisher: J. G. Taylor Spink 

with a copy of his Sporting News, published 
in St. Louis and read by sports fans 
everywhere; he is an authority on baseball. 





Merchant: Morton D. May, 

department-store president, in his office; behind 
him are some items from his valuable 
collection of pre-Columbian art. 
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Continued from Page 80 “vast, leathern, motionless” — 
Frank Norris’s exact and unforgettable words. We shall 
find it hard to get a good view of the river from city 
level—the levees get in the way, and the city is flat, with 
slight rolling hillocks. We have to seek out a tall bluff, or 
pause on one of the high bridges, or if we should visit 
Bellefontaine Cemetery, perhaps to see the monument to 
General William Clark, of the famous Lewis and Clark 
expedition, we will get some fine views up and down river 
from the top of a hill. 

Actually this approach to St. Louis is not, legally 
speaking, in St. Louis at all: it is in St. Louis County. We 
are not in the city proper until we touch Hodiamont 
Avenue, across the city’s boundary, fixed by the Missouri 
constitution in 1876. (It is essential to know at once 
about this fatal boundary if we are to understand the 
city’s desperate present-day fight for its life.) 

As we pierce deeper into the city proper we come 
presently to a fine boulevard called Kingshighway. Here 
our earlier high-flown expectations of St. Louis begin to 
revive a little, as when we pass such elegant, private 
streets as Westmoreland Place or Portland Place, finely 
gated against gers of ordinary red blood. Our pre- 
conceptions may be encouraged even more if we have the 
sense to stay at the Park Plaza Hotel or the Chase, taking 
a high room, as we should, overlooking by all means one 
of the finest public parks in the United States. 

Forest Park recedes into the sunset for two miles, and 
the sunsets here can be as slow, because of the low 
horizon, as they can be sadly beautiful. You remember 
Eliot’s “Afternoon gray and smoky, evening yellow and 
rose.” In fine weather you have a constant awareness of 
the sky—miles wide and high. Beyond the Park, there 
rise the Tudor-Gothic veils of Washington University. 
Over toward the left there is something like a stadium. 
The expanse to the northeast seems infinite. In the great 
heat we see the mirage of the shimmering air turn to water. 

If we had taken a room facing the other way we 
would have faced eastward, or downtown, toward the 
business center of the city, about—we are presently in- 
formed—five miles away. Those five miles should jerk us 
into alertness. What are we doing in a hotel five miles 
from the city’s business center? Are we in another 
Beverly Hills? Who would choose a hotel five miles from 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-Second Street, or from the 
Chicago Loop, or from Rittenhouse Square in Philadel- 
phia, or from Boston Common? Are there no hotels 
downtown? Yes, but—up crops the significant adjective 
in St. Louis—older ones. By the time we have solved this 
small puzzle we shall have come to know all we need to 
know about the Decline and Fall (and, we hope, forth- 
coming resurrection) of St. Louis. 

For the moment, however, we are not concerned with 
puzzles. As we look westward out over Forest Park, or 


























southward along a line of fine and tall apartments, we 
think that this is not, so far, at all bad; indeed, it is very 
fine, although not particularly individual, and it has to 
be admitted that, architecturally, it is entirely conven- 
tional. And there is not a trace of French style about it. 
Western St. Louis does not possess any streetcars named 
Desirée. Not that such French street names as there are 
sound French any more. Chouteau is now pronounced 
Shoot Oh. Gravois is Gravoy. Leduc is plain Leh Duck. 
L’Esperance is spelled and hopelessly pronounced Les- 
perance. An acquaintance whose name is Frangois spells 
it Franzwa. You meet the same sort of thing all over New 
Orleans. French St. Louis is a princesse lointaine, a tale 
of other days. 

So be it, we say to ourselves as, with a slight shrug of 
chagrin, we stroll around the corner to purchase a map, 
and, still wondering a little about the distance to the 
city’s center, hail a cab. Within three minutes our dis- 
illusion is complete. 

If, as you drive east from Forest Park, toward First 
Street and the river front, you deflect two or three blocks 
off the good-looking Lindell Boulevard—the main east- 
west artery hereabouts—you find yourself, within three 
minutes, moving into one of the most beat-up old cities 
you will find anywhere in the world outside of run-down 
Boston. The official, printed words for these surround- 
ings make no bones about them—“substandard,” “ob- 
solete,” “blighted.” 

Across Grand Boulevard the place goes from crummy 
to grubby, but things improve considerably once we roll 
over the smooth rise at Seventeenth Street below which 
fine public buildings and green lawns appear—the Keil 
Auditorium, the Civil Courts, Soldiers Memorial, the 
Public Library. Twelfth Street widens into an impressive, 
commercial boulevard. Here we alight, and stroll through 
a solid shopping and commercial district, moderately 
impressed, but rather shaken by the narrowness of the 
streets and the congestion of the traffic. After eight 
blocks we decided that St. Louis mav as well throw in the 
towel. Once again, and permanently, the impression of 
decay is inescapably dreary. 

For Rent signs. Empty lofts. Abandoned, old-style 
warehouses. Stores with dusty windows. Unused lots. If 
we cross the river to East St. Louis in Illinois we find far 
worse. Factories and Negro shanty clums that are pic- 
torially fascinating, humanly horrible. A view from the 
bridge down at these anthill shacks is the sort of view 
that never gets photographed, or if it does rarely gets 
printed. As for crowded levees all you see on them is the 
drying wrack left by the last floodwater. Show Boats? 
There is one moored to the west bank. Here you may 
nightly hiss the villain and cheer the hero in such old- 
time melodramas as East Lynne. If you wander off the 
wide, cleared area which will become the Jefferson 






















































































Brewer-horseman: August A. Busch, Jr., shown at his estate in Affton, outside St. Louis; 
with him are two denizens of his stables—a hefty Clydesdale and a Sicilian donkey. 

The Anheuser-Busch brewery, a century-old institution over which he presides, 

covers 142 acres of downtown real estate and is the world’s largest producer of beer. 
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Dancing Class: Tina Varney executes a chassé with 
Morocco-born instructor Stanley Pellicer; in the stag line, 
one of the young watchers wears a shiner. 


National Park, commemorating St. Louis as the “Gate- 
way to the West,” you are likely to run into the dismal 
slums of Kosciusko Street. The heart rises to see a fine, 
new sweeping highway—the Jefferson or Third Street 
highway—obviously intended to open up all this jammed, 
dusty, confused 19th Century congestion. 

And—to complete the record—there is a lot of good 
business being done in the city, in the face of all sorts of 
difficulties, poor circulation, lack of terminal facilities, 
the fact that half as many people as reside in the city 
have now taken up residence out of town. The St. Louis 
area is still the ninth-largest manufacturing area in the 
U.S.; this does not, however—that 1876 border line 
again—mean St. Louis city. Since 1946 some 330 new 
industries have come to the area. Missouri, aided by this 
same St. Louis area, has moved into second place in 
automobile production. 

Banks of new grain-storage elevators are bringing in 
grain traffic by rail and river. The river is not always blank. 
If you are lucky enough to be around at the right moment 
you will see a wonderful big motor vessel pushing seven 
acres of barges before it, though this would be a highly 
exceptional load—most towboats push small loads, 
slowly, at about five and one half miles an hour. 

There are, to be sure, one or two impressive buildings 
besides those I have mentioned. There is Link’s romantic 
railway station. There are good individual pieces by the 










































































Living it up in St. Louis. Above, the Bridlespur Hunt assembles for a Sunday's 
exercise on its 100-acre farm in St. Charles County. Opposite page, 
Singleton Palmer's combo delivers all-out jazz 

at the Opera House, a turn-of-the-century-type saloon in Gaslight Square. 




















famous H. H. Richardson. Yet, the only real architec- 
ture I saw in the whole city—that is, original architec- 
ture, not copied from conventional American designs or 
antique European models—are one_or two pieces by 
local men. 

I recall one such with pleasure—the uptown Team- 
sters’ Union offices by Harris Armstrong; and there 
is Louis Sullivan’s superb downtown Wainwright Build- 
ing in red sandstone, the first sight of which made the 
late Frank Lloyd Wright cry out in admiration, “A 
new thing beneath the sun!” Sullivan also designed the 
705 Olive Street building and a graceful mausoleum to 
Wainwright in Bellefontaine Cemetery. 

Some of the best architecture in St. Louis is the land- 
scape architecture—now a vanished art in Europe— 
such as Kessler’s layout of Forest Park for the 1904 
centennial. I must add the flower architecture of Shaw’s 
Garden, a hundred-year-old garden of seventy-five acres 
which dares to rival London’s Kew. 

(I was to discover that this great garden, a charming 
open-air zoo, the few buildings I have praised and some 
astonishingly rich collections of French and German 
art in private homes and the Art Museum are the city’s 
main attractions for tourists.) Otherwise, building here 
has been amusingly derivative. Witness the chapel in 
Washington University copied from Trinity College, 
Cambridge, or the library taken from St. John’s College 
in Oxford. As for anything brand-new—no downtown 
office building has been built in this city for thirty years. 
You are struck by the number of parking lots, always 
an ominous sign, since they are likely to mean property 
on which nobody wants to build. Eleven per cent of 
St. Louis city is at present unbuilt on. 

This eager European traveler confesses, shame- 
facedly, now that he knows better, that at the end of his 
first day he was wondering if he should not take the next 
plane out of this dying city to some live place like Kansas. 
Fate and friendship saved me from the folly of a snap 
judgment. 

It happened that I had a dinner date that night with 
a friend, a Chicagoan who has adopted St. Louis with 
enthusiasm. We went to an Italian restaurant—by this 
time I had abandoned all hopes of that elegant Gallic 
touch. Over the Bardolino I bayed as softly and sadly 
about poor old St. Louis as if I were a basset hound lost 
in a Missouri fog. My friend produced a little booklet 
he had brought with him and handed it over, saying: 
“Read this tonight. I'll show you some of the things it 
mentions in the morning. I think it will make you change 
your mind about St. Louis.” 

It didn’t. But it helped a lot. It is a booklet called The 
Ford Foundation and St. Louis, issued in 1958. Its first 
sentence cheered me up no end. It recalled cheerfully 
that around 
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THE 
MOST 


BEAUTIFUL BEACH 


IN 
FRANCE 


by David Dodge 
It is called La Baule, and it may be the 


loveliest in all of Europe, and yet 





@ It was a spring day when I first saw 
The Most Beautiful Beach. I had driven 
up to Brittany from Provence, where the 
weather was miserable, and I arrived in 
La Baule at night. | awoke, in the morn- 
ing, to sunshine, warmth and the scent of 
flowers. La Baule itself, the town, was a 
bower. Honeysuckle and jasmine bloomed 
in the gardens of its villas, sunbursts of 
yellow mimosa and the pink flares of 
flowering oleander adorned its streets. 
Roses blossomed everywhere. Birds 
sang. There were pomegranates, palms, 
fig trees, aloes and, on the sand dunes 
that rim the town and provide its name— 
baule, originally bé/e, is a Breton word 
not far in meaning and pronuncia- 
tion from the English “bowl”—a grove 
of oak, pine and silvery poplar. Below 
and beyond the dunes stretched The 
Beach: nearly. five uninterrupted miles of 
it, a faultless half moon of white sand 
shelving gently into a blue bay protected 
on three sides by dunes, trees and 
promontories, on the fourth opening its 
arms to the southern sun. A good part of 
the population of the Continent, includ- 
ing all the shiverers who had hauled out of 
wintry Paris and northern France for the 
Riviera dei Fiori, the Céte d’Azur, the 

Continued on Page 88 





Solid comfortable villaz for solid comfortable summers 
are typical of La Baule, the beach 

resort on the Brittany 

coast near St.-Nazaire. Here on the terrace 

of the villa of a local industrialist the 

teen-age element gets together. 
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A lithe and lovely Parisienne, Regine Antoine, vacations at La Baule from her studies at the 
Sorbonne in Paris. In a friend’s pool she drifts amid lily pads 

and floating refreshments. Other bathers (upper left) have the longest organized 

beach in France, five miles, at their disposal, 

with sports clubs along it ; the beach itself slopes gently enough for 


any child into the sea, warmed by the Gulf Stream. 
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Continued from Page 86 
Costa do Sol and other sunny sandbars 
farther south, could have been soaking 
up warmth and vitamin D on that beach. 
There were two people, clamming. When 
I went down to the ornate gambling 
casino that decorates La Baule’s seaside 
esplanade, to test the value of a letter of 
introduction granting me free gambling 
privileges, the casino director and I anda 
full staff of croupiers were the only peo- 
ple in the place. The whole lovely, sunny, 
warm, scented incredible seaside paradise 
was the same; its one hundred and twenty 
hotels with barely that many guests, most 
of its seven thousand pretty little gar- 
dened villas shuttered tight until summer- 
time. I asked the director of thecasino the 
inevitable question: ““What’s the catch?” 

We had become good friends, drawn 
together like lonely castaways on some 
tropic isle. He sighed and said, “Stick 
around for a few days, mon cher.” 

I did. I played golf on a beautiful 
course, all mine to spray slices across as 
I liked, and looked without success for a 
tennis partner on five dozen empty 
courts. There were other potential 
amusements, too, if 1 could have found 
somebody to be amused with. The 
weather was flawless—for forty-eight 
hours. On the third day it beg:n to rain. 
Four days later it was still raining. While 
I was packing what was left of my pos- 
sessions after the roulette wheels of the 
casino had demonstrated the emptiness of 
that “free” in my letter of introduction, 
the sun shone gloriously once more. 
Rain-bejeweled, sun-bright La Baule was 
as spectacular as Venus rising newborn 
from the sea. An hour later it began to 
rain again, soddenly. | went back to 
Provence, where the weather, when 
bad, can be zelied upon. 

The curse of what its propagandists 
claim to be Europe’s Most Beautiful 
Beach—from my own experience, I can 
testify only that it is by far the most beau- 
tiful of French beaches when you can see 
it through its climate—is the Gulf 
Stream. A dying lick of that current 
warms the south coast of the Breton 
peninsula, from the base of which La 
Baule overlooks the mouth of the Loire. 
Its fertile prettiness has won this bit of 
shore the name Céte d’Amour, the Coast 
of Love. But the same warm water that 
explains the palms and aloes and flower- 
ing jasmine also humidifies the air, 
watering plentifully the subtropical 
growth that results. Breton winters are 

so foul that the peasants have a special 
prayer that promises a standing reward 
for a break in the gloom: 


Oh little sun, come chase away the 
showers. 

I'll give you a pot of butter decked with 

flowers. 
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Francois André relaxes in an appropriately lordly manner on the beach 

at La Baule. The gambling casino and four major hotels which he built here in the 1920's 
established it as a major resort. Eighty-year-old M. André deals only in major resorts: 
he operates the gambling casinos and has important 

hotel holdings in Cannes, Juan-les-Pins, Aix-les-Bains, Deauville. 


The Marquis of Milford Haven arrives at La Baule 
aboard his racing yacht to take part in the 
“Coupe Philipe de Rothschilde,” an international regatta held here. 
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M. and Mme. Pierre Cointreau enjoy 
yachting out of La Baule, 

where they have a summer home. 
Winters they spend at 

Angers, where the 

Cointreau liqueur is made. 





The Countess de Montaigu presides from this ancestral home, the 15th Century Chateau 
de la Bretesche, over the entire Guerande peninsula and its southern tip, 

La Baule. The ancient Montaigu family possessed 

most of the land on which the resort was built. Their chateau 

remains the most important monument in the region. 








Breton springs and“falls are, at best, 
unreliable. Summers range between mag- 
nificent and infuriating to the hundred 
thousand or more vacationers, mostly 
French families, who flock to La Baule’s 
sandy half moon during its short season 
of peak popularity, from the end of June 
through mid-September. Even the threat 
of unseasonable showers does not keep 
these visitors away, because the Most 
Beautiful Beach is, in every way except 
its fickle weather, the most nearly perfect 
family beach. 

The slope of its fine white sand into 
the sea is so gentle, and so completely 
free of holes, rocks and other hidden 
dangers, that small children are safe in 
the water as far out as they can wade, 
and the beach is long enough and 
wide enough and spacious enough to 
accommodate tens of thousands of 
middle-aged and elderly French peace- 
fully sunning themselves (when not 
cursing the overcast) at the same time it 
gives elbow room to other tens of thou- 
sands of younger French playing volley 
ball, turning handsprings or simply orna- 
menting the landscape in the charming 
way that wholly respectable young 
French women do when wearing prac- 
tically nothing at all in public. 

Headlines for the international press 
seldom come from the Cote d’Amour, as 
they do from the smart cosmopolitan re- 
sorts of Deauville, Le Touquet and the 
Mediterranean shore. La Baule is not 
popular with movie stars, retired royalty, 
playboys, playgirls or international 
bounders. 

It remains triumphantly bourgeoise: 
family-style, home-cooked, middle-class 
France-at-the-Beach. A king, a railroad 
engineer, a millionaire gambler and a 
fairy godmother all had a hand in 
making it so. 

The king was Louis XVIII. In his day 
and pretty much until the beginning of 
the 20th Century the Céte d’Amour, 
with most of Brittany, survived on fish- 
ing, farming and salt-drying. Balzac, 
who went there to Get Away From It 
All, and did, wrote: “Only poets and 
barnacles can live here.” He was ignor- 
ing the inhabitants of a small seaside 
village, Escoublac, which rose in the 
dunes approximately where La Baule 
stands now. 

The dunes did not then have their 
present woods to keep them from 
wandering, and when the wind 
blew Escoublac had a tendency to go 
underground. On one occasion it hap- 
pened so quickly that the villagers, enter- 
ing their church for prayers, had to 
scramble out the rear windows to escape 
the dune that was swallowing the church 
whole. Escoublac retreated and re-formed 
before the dunes several times, until the 
villagers in 1820 persuaded Louis XVIII 
























































to finance a windbreak. It took a for- 
tune and the better part of sixty years to 
get trees properly rooted in the shifting 
sand. But they were holding fast in 1879 
when an engineer surveying the right 
of way for a railroad extension from 
Saint-Nazaire came upon the pretty bay 
on what one record of the occasion de- 
scribes as “‘a lovely morning in spring.” 

Having had almost the same experi- 
ence, I can understand his emotions. 
Frenchman that he was, sentimental, 
easily moved by the beauties of nature 
and standing squarely on the ground 
floor, the engineer must have said to 
himself: ““What finer spot for a gravy 
train?” He knew about the railroad 
that would bring cheap and easy com- 
munication to the Céte d’Amour. He 
could even change the approach of the 
right of way if this would help. When 
his pulses had stopped pounding at the 
rosy vision before him, he teamed up 
with a friend to buy all the available 
shore front, and ran a spur track along 
the beach. La Baule and a quick fortune 
in real estate were born simultaneously. 

The first local to run beside the by- 
then-well-anchored dunes did so before 
the turn of the century. It was nicknamed 


Trait d’ Union, the French equivalent of 


“hyphen,” because its entire run was a 
short one—between Pouliguen and Por- 
nichet, small fishing villages at either 
end of The Most Beautiful Beach. The 
newborn resort of La Baule expanded 
along the right of way, and in time the 
Trait d’ Union became a major nuisance 
as well as a minor convenience. It 
moved traffic, butrit cluttered the beach 
and spoiled the scenery. Still, you do not 
frivolously shift a French railroad merely 
for the sake of a view, at least not with- 
out wholehearted opposition from 
French taxpayers net sharing the view 
with you. The job of unhyphenating 
Pouliguen-Pornichet so that La Baule 
could grow between them took a lot 
of management. It was finally accom- 
plished by persistence, the political pull 
of local investors and the moral sup- 


port of some hundreds of millions of 


francs belonging to La Baule’s second 
royal patron: Fabulous Frangois André, 
Prince of Gamblers, King of Clubs, 
Reigning Monarch of French Resorts. 
By coincidence he, too, first saw the 
Coast of Love on an unseasonably lovely 


Continued on Page 168 


American-born Harry Pilcer is master of 
ceremonies at the galas in the La Baule casino 
every night during the season. He got his 

start in the Ziegfeld Follies in 1909. 





“Mr. Hulot” takes another holiday: Jacques Tati on the 
La Baule beach, near where he 

made his internationally successful film comedy, 
Mr. Hulot’s Holiday. The motor bike 

was an important prop in 

his most recent success, My Uncle. 








The popular singing comedy team, the ‘*Fréres Jacques,” cavort on 


the beach. Their combination of satirical 

and sentimental songs has made them a great success 
in France and abroad. They are typical 

of the top entertainers who play La Baule during 


its June-to-September season. 

















@ Americans are a race of snobs. The 
first settlers started looking down 
their noses at the Indian, in part, pre- 
sumably, because the poor savage ate 
his corn instead of drinking it. And 
keeping up with the Joneses has been 
part of our national heritage ever 
since. 

Somebody in all stages of U.S. his- 
tory has been leveling a lorgnette at 
somebody else. The Dutch patroons 
took a dim view of the energetic Yan- 
kees from New England, who were 
soon to overwhelm them. A century 
or two later one of the most colossal 
sneerings on record was accorded the 
social upstarts in New York who 
went uptown and started the Metro- 
politan Opera. An older generation of 
patrician music lovers from the “Fau- 
bourg Saint-Germain” dominated by 
Colonel Mapleson’s Academy of 
Music in Fourteenth Street reserved 
its haughtiest lip-curling for “the new 
yellow brewery on Broadway,” but a 
couple of seasons later Colonel Ma- 
pleson folded and the Diamond 
Horseshoe of the Met became an 
American institution. 

The aristocracy of the antebellum 
South wanted no truck with money- 
grabbing industrialists from Boston 
and New York, and even their slaves 
got in the act, sneering magnificently 
at the “‘po’ white trash” of the river 
bottoms. 

Until comparatively recently, East- 
erners have cherished the notion that 
anybody from west of the Missouri 
picked his teeth with a bowie knife 
and shot out the lamps at Delmoni- 


co’s if you didn’t keep an eye on him. 
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To put on the Ritz, to belong to the 
Four Hundred, to live on the right 
side of the tracks, to keep up with the 
Joneses—all are part of the national 
lexicon, old evidence of the incurable 
American yearning to be as good as or 
better than somebody else. 

In recent years a new society has 
evolved with its own Madison Avenue 
jargon of “status symbols” and “‘up- 
ward mobility” created in the inter- 
ests of selling Americans everything 
they don’t need with ten cents down 
and the rest on time—meaning eter- 
nity. Stevedores inhabit dwellings 
with “‘maitre-d’ Servidor kitchens,” 
and truck drivers glitter in off hours 
in sports attire that only a few years 
ago was known only to Jupiter Island 
and Del Monte. The dominant Amer- 
ican philosophy was made articulate 
by Eugene Field in his verses welcom- 
ing Oscar Wilde to Denver: 


We will produce Charles Baggs, M.D. 
Who is as too as thou art and a durned 
site tooer. 


But like the lost art of being rich 
and having fun with money in the 
grand manner, snobbism has fallen 
upon evil days. Where once Mrs. 
Stuyvesant Fish withered James Hazen 
Hyde, who had the effrontery to turn 
up in her home in a sports shirt, with 
the query: “Who is that young man 
in negligée?” you find shop clerks re- 
joicing in houses with a view in Levit- 
town. The grand manner of Boston’s 
Mrs. Jack Gardner, who hired Pader- 
ewski to play in her home at tea and 
placed him behind a screen so he 


THE 
LOST ART 
OF 
SNOBBERY 


by Lucius Beebe 


DRAWINGS BY RONALD SEARLE 


wouldn’t associate with the guests, 
has been supplanted by tasteless 
Texas archmillionaires. 

The exacting art of being a snob 
is in decline if for no other reason 
than that it has assumed, paradoxi- 
cally enough, a universal aspect: 
Everybody wants to get into the snob 
act, where once it was reserved for in- 
dividuals authentically superior eco- 
nomically, socially or intellectually. 
Where now is Pres. Abbott Lawrence 
Lowell, of Harvard, who could wear 
tan boots with a morning coat—usu- 
ally a shop clerk’s practice—because 
nobody could conceivably mistake a 
Lowell for a shop clerk? Where the 
resourceful Mrs. Charlie Boettcher 
of Denver, who, when a nosy beldame 
reproved her for wearing diamonds in 
the afternoon with the implication 
that it was vulgar, replied, “I used to 
think so, too, until I had them!” 

There were giants in snobland in a 
generation which cherished the illu- 


_sion that a series of daring burglaries 


around Stockbridge in the Berkshire 
Hills was the work of a “gentleman 
burglar” until the miscreant, while 
looting a socialite dining room opened 
a bottle of champagne with a loud 
pop with which the gentleman-burglar 
theory exploded, since no gentleman 
would open wine audibly. 

Perhaps the snobbism of architec- 
ture is as great as any. The late Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt never set foot 
outside her Fifth Avenue home unless 
a crimson carpet was laid by a foot- 
man from her door to her car. New- 
porters of a generation or so ago in- 
variably spoke of Bellevue Avenue 





mansions, which might run to one 
hundred rooms and have cost up- 
ward of $5,000,000, as “cottages,” 
and some people of wealth might not 
know their way entirely around their 
own homes. 

The writer once was present in the 
forty-room Fifth Avenue apartment 
of the late Dr. Preston Pope Satter- 
white when a butler announced to his 
mistress that luncheon was served in 
the Regency dining room. 

“‘Where is it?’’ asked Mrs. Satter- 
white. 

When Templeton Crocker, of the 
California family of railroad builders 
and bankers, was building his enor- 
mous Gothic residence overlooking 
the sea at Pebble Beach on the Mon- 
terey Peninsula, entire shiploads of 
Italian travertine were imported and, 
through some error, several hundred 
tons were left over. Lest it fall into 
unappreciative hands, Crocker or- 
dered it sunk in Monterey Bay. 

How to practice economy and at 
the same time acquire a nice garden 
was demonstrated by Thomas For- 
tune Ryan, who built a Fifth Avenue 
mansion that lacked space for the 
roses his wife loved to grow. So Ryan 
purchased the adjacent $2,500,000- 
home of Charles T. Yerkes, the trac- 
tion king, tore it down—all except 
twelve Greek marble columns which 
had supported the grand staircase, 
and which he retained as a cloister— 
and planted the space to roses. 

“Those pillars would have cost 
good money if I had bought them 
new,” he explained. 

Continued on Page 94 
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Continued from Feige 92 

Lyle Saxon, last of a colorful gen- 
eration of New Orleans men-about- 
the-boulevards and a superb racon- 
teur, in his latter days suffered a 
decline in fortunes and lived in one 
room in the St. Charles Hotel, still 
attended at all hours by his Negro 
valet de chambre, Joe Gilmore. 

In a world of diminishing formali- 
ties, Saxon seldom had occasion to 
dress for the evening, but at six 
o'clock Joe invariably brought out 
the silver-buckled dancing pumps his 
master had worn to cotillions in hap- 
pier days. Referring to these evening 
slippers, Saxon would remark, “I will 
not go out of this hotel naked.” 

To the end of his days Saxon was 
never served at table either in private 
or in public except by Joe, who took 
the food from the waiters and pre- 
sented it with his own hands. On the 
few occasions when Saxon dined with- 
out the assistance of Joe, he required 
special attention. The writer recalls 
dining with him one evening at Kolb’s 
in St. Charles Street, a house of many 
excellences which did not, however, 
include especially stately service. 

When the waiter had poured Sax- 
on’s coffee and started to depart, 
Saxon fixed him with a glare and de- 
manded, “*Well?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the waiter, ““some- 
thing else?” 

“Sugar,” commanded the author of 
Fabulous New Orleans, “one lump! 
Now stir!” 

Inevitably Joe adopted his empioy- 
er’s characteristics of grandeur and 
sometimes improved on them. As re- 
cipient of Saxon’s cast-off wardrobe 
he was the best-dressed boulevardier 
in Rampart Street. Robert Tallant, 
who wrote a full-length book about 
Joe after Saxon’s death, reported that 
when the master was reduced to three 
well-worn suits, Joe’s sartorial re- 
sources rivaled those of Berry Wall 
who, at the turn of the century, was 
known as the best-dressed man in 
New York. 

Saxon’s profession as a writer and 
the Bohemian acquaintances it some- 
times entailed didn’t always meet with 
Joe’s approval. The first time I called 
on Saxon, he was in bed—it was 
about noon—and he at once com- 
manded bourbon for himself and 
me. There was some delay and Saxon 
apologized for Joe. ““He’s looking you 
up in Who's Who,” he said, “‘to see 
whether you get the bonded or the 
underproof. It depends on the amount 
of space you rate.” 

In the best reverse snob tradition, 
Gene Fowler has recalled for the 
writer the episode of Harry Tam- 
men, the notorious co-publisher of 
the Denver Post, and his encounter 
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with the more exalted brackets of 


Chicago’s North Astor Street society. 

“Tammen at the time was visiting 
Chicago in search of cabinetmakers 
at the Pullman Palace Car Company 
to do the wood paneling of his new 
home in Denver,” writes Fowler. 
“Chance found him in a great gray- 
stone pile at the corner of East Belle- 
vue Place with the flower of Chicago 
society (and here and there a weed) 
present when a resolute dowager 
asked him what his line of business 
was.” 

“*Madam,’ replied Tammen in a 
voice which had the carrying power of 
a basso profundo, ‘I am at present 
the co-publisher of the God damned- 
est lively newspaper in the Rocky 
Mountain West, the Denver Post. 
But by profession and by the grace of 
God, I used to be a bartender. | still 
am one at heart. Care to have me mix 
you a tall one, kid?” 

“It is said that the neo-bluebloods 
of the McCormick guest list sustained 
a shock and received these remarks 
with an air of initial disdain. Tam- 
men’s brusque charm and honesty, 
however, appealed to Ogden Armour 
who was among those present. He ad- 
vanced from the hollow square which 
had formed, as at Waterloo, to de- 
fend the host and hostess. 

“*Until now,’ said Armour, ‘I, like 
a good many others I could name, 
have been a bit hesitant to speak or 
even think about my family tree of 
three or four removes. But from now 
on I’m going to tell everyone that I 
started life pushing a wheelbarrow in 
a slaughterhouse.’”’ 

Another celebrated American mil- 
lionaire gave snobbism a fine reverse 
twist in the early days of the Com- 
stock Lode at Virginia City. John 
Mackay, in a few years to be one of 
the wealthiest men in the world but 
then a hard-rock miner from the 
Mother Lode, arrived in the Nevada 





bonanza to seek his fortune with 
James G. Fair, also soon to be a 
household word for riches. As they 
stood on the side of Sun Mountain 
with the sprawling setting of Virginia 
City below them, Mackay turned to 
his friend and asked: “Jim, have you 
any money about you?” 

“This is my last four bits,” replied 
Fair, handing him the coin. 

Mackay took the half dollar and, 
drawing back his arm, sent it curving 
far out into the Nevada sage. 

““Now let’s enter town like gentle- 
men!” 

The folklore of the Rolls-Royce 
motor car is in itself a protracted 
chronicle of resounding snobberies 
beginning with the firm’s own slogan 
“The Best Car in the World,” and is 
so voluminous as to merit a mono- 
graph of its own. A single instance 
will be cited here concerning a man 
about New York not so many years 
back who refused to ride in any other 
make of car and had a stable of Rolls- 
Royces suitable for each and every 
automotive occasion that might arise. 
Two friends were walking down Mad- 
ison Avenue one day when a Rolls- 
Royce hearse hove in sight. 

One clutched the other’s arms and 
pointed in dismay: “Good Lord, | 
didn’t know Freddy was dead!” 

Despite the fact that there is a rental 
agency in London dealing solely in 
chauffeur-driven Rolls-Royces, it is 
impossible to hire a drive-yourself 
Rolls-Royce in the British capital. 
When I attempted to procure one last 
summer for a tour of England, a clerk 
at Victor Britain’s car rental agency 
told me sniffishly: “Customers who 
can afford Rolls-Royces do not drive 
them personally, sir!”’ 

Snobbism reaches its all-time high 
in the dream world inhabited by wine 
lovers, better known as oenophiles, 
and has been the basis of countless 
jokes and anecdotes, particularly 





since the repeal of Prohibition. The 
pretentiousness of wine amateurs and 
the inflated jargon in which they dis- 
cuss the merits of vintages is espe- 
cially open to parody and ridicule. 
The late Sohier Welch of Boston re- 
garded wine on such an elevated 
plane that even at dinner parties in 
other people’s homes he was known 
to accost cigarette smokers who pre- 
sumed to take a puff in the presence 
of wine and snatch the offending weed 
from their astonished mouths. 

An anecdote sometimes mistakenly 
attributed to the wrong person con- 
cerns Whitney Bolton of The Morning 
Telegraph who long ago attended a 
dinner I gave at the Madison in 
honor of the publication of Stanley 
Walker’s Mrs. Astor’s Horse. A num- 
ber of wines were served and Bolton, 
a bourbon-and-branch man himself, 
was taken ill and excused himself 
from the festivities. 

The next morning he left word with 
my secretary at the Herald-Tribune : 
“Tell Lucius, please, everything was 
all right. The white wine came up 
with the fish.” 

Snobbism in America probably 
reached its zenith among the Creole 
families of antebellum New Orleans 
where custom decreed that no Creole 
gentleman might engage in an occu- 
pation that required him to use his 
hands or remove his coat. Foremost 
among the grands seigneurs of this 
lordly epoch was Vaicour Aimé, mas- 
ter of a splendid plantation known as 
Le Petit Versailles, who once ten- 
dered a banquet in honor of Louis 
Philippe, future king of France. At 
the conclusion of the repast the entire 
gold table service of several hundred 
pieces was thrown by the house serv- 
ants into the Mississippi that they 
might never be profaned by less ex- 
alted diners. 

A reverse twist to the sartorial 
snobbism of such professional dan- 
dies as Berry Wall was evolved by Sir 
Hugo de Bathe, one of Lily Langtry’s 
several spectacular husbands and a 
baronet who turned his back on Savile 
Row in favor of Fifth Avenue, at 
least sartorially. Berry and Ned Cen- 
ter and other men of fashion in New 
York society at an earlier date almost 
to a man paid homage to Henry 
Poole, ranking men’s tailor of the 
Western World, but Sir Hugo discov- 
ered New York’s Wetzel and elevated 
him to terms of equality with the god- 
like Poole himself. Sir Hugo not only 
patronized Wetzel, whose premises in 
East Forty-fourth Street just a door 
from Fifth Avenue fairly crawled 
with suits of armor purchased from 
Bannerman, the military-equipment 
man, but he sent his servants to be 
outfitted with Wetzel liveries. 





De Bathe at the time owned one of 
the world’s largest steam yachts and 
upon one occasion he invited Ned 
Center, Center Hitchcock, founder of 
the Brook Club and the Jersey Lily 
for a sail up Long Island Sound. Dur- 
ing the trip, on which champagne 
coolers were strategically located in 
convenient places around the decks, 
the owner fell overboard. Someone 
tossed him a life preserver which 
kept him afloat while two sailors 
launched a dinghy and rowed to the 
rescue. 

As they came alongside Sir Hugo, 
the baronet adjusted a single eyeglass 
and haughtily asked his employees if 
they knew who he was. 

“Why, you’re Sir Hugo, the owner,” 
was the answer. 

“Well then, go damned well back to 
the ship and get the captain and your- 
self into some dress uniforms and 
come for me in the power launch,” 
came the command. Sir Hugo was a 
stickler for form. 

Another New York magnifico whose 
servants were dressed by Wetzel was 
August Belmont, American repre- 
sentative of the Rothschilds, who 
owned the Belmont Hotel, in Forty- 
second Street, and the Belmont Park 
Race Track on Long Island and main- 
tained a private electric-trolley car to 
connect the two. Not only were the 
stewards handsomely turned out in 
blue-and-white uniforms according to 
season but Wetzel was also charged 
with dressing the motorman, so that 
the man at the controls of the gleam- 
ing Mineola was probably the most 
expensively outfitted streetcar oper- 
ator in history. 

When Henry M. Flagler, onetime 
Standard Oil partner, laid the founda- 
tions of Palm Beach’s future great- 
ness by building the Royal Poinciana 
Hotel there, he also laid out the city 
of West Palm Beach—“‘for my help.” 
Another aristocrat who didn’t want 
to sleep under the same roof with the 
servants was Fairfax Harrison, patri- 
cian president of the Southern Rail- 
way. He built two private cars to be 
used en suite: Carolina for himself, 
and Virginia for his staff. 

The folklore of private railroad cars 
is studded with splendid snobberies. 
Mrs. Darius Ogden Mills, wife of the 
gold-rush banker of California, firmly 
refused ever to sleep under any roof 
but her own and to this end main- 
tained, in addition to the colossal es- 
tablishment at Millbrae, south of San 
Francisco, a home in New York, a 
town house in London, a hotel in 
Paris and a shooting lodge in the 
Adirondacks. 

In order that the sequence of 
occupation might be complete, her 
husband had built for her one of 


the first private railroad cars on the 
Pacific Coast. Even when traveling 
she was under her own rooftree. 
Amy Lowell held a low opinion of 
the Cabot family of Boston and 
would never accept an invitation if 
Cabots were to be among the guests. 
Each year, after Harvard Commence- 
ment (this was before World War I), 
it was Miss Lowell’s practice to sail 
for Europe, invariably with Captain 
Trant, a great favorite with Bostoni- 
ans, aboard the old Devonian of fra- 
grant memory. Her departure was as 
much an event in Boston as the open- 
ing of Symphony Season or the first 
lilacs in the Fenway. Therefore, one 
June day when ships-news reporters 
saw Miss Lowell debarking from the 
Devonian, just before sailing time— 
bag, baggage and maid—they con- 
verged upon her. Why wasn’t she 
sailing? 
Miss Lowell sneered her most en- 
chanting sneer and gave for the press. 
**] just happened to look at the sail- 
ing list posted outside the purser’s 
office,” she deposed. “‘A good thing. 
There are sixteen Cabots aboard the 
Devonian this trip and God isn’t go- 
ing to miss any such opportunity.” 
Not all the most superb gestures in 
the record of militant snobbism are 
attributed to the entrenched intellec- 








tuals of Boston, although one of the 
most splendid had its terminal resting 
place in Brookline, at the time a Bos- 
ton suburb known as “the richest 
village in the world.” 

Far to the west in Marquette, on 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, 
there arose, in 1900, the splendid all- 
stone, sixty-room mansion of John 
M. Longyear, one of the iron-ore 
barons. of the Mesabi, whose home 
was to be a monument to his success 
in uncovering some of the richest 
metal deposits in the then wildly boom- 
ing Northland. Unlike many of his 
contemporaries, Longyear was a man 
of taste and cultivated habits. His 
residence boasted a fine library in 
which the retired magnate passed 
many happy hours actually reading, 
and the rest of the house was in keep- 
irig, an abode of civilized discrimina- 
tion. 

Came the day, however, when the 
right of way of one of the iron-ore 
railroads with its terminal in far-off 
Pittsburgh was located right under 
the windows of the Longyear library. 
For reasons of geography there just 
wasn’t any other location available 
and, although Longyear fought the 
carrier to a finish in the Michigan 
courts, he was unable at long last to 
prevent the snorting locomotives 








from waking his household in the 
night and sooting up his fine bind- 
ings. 

A man who didn’t know the mean- 
ing of defeat, Longyear called for 
photographers who made a record of 
every room, angle, approach, facade 
and profile of the house and all its 
shrubs, trees, fountains, hedges and 
drives, its gatekeeper’s lodge, green- 
houses and stables. Every least, mi- 
nute component of all these properties 
was then numbered and the whole 
magnificent shebang loaded on flat- 
cars requiring, according to Stewart 
Holbrook, two long trains behind en- 
gines of highest tonnage ratings. The 
conductors gave their highballs, the 
hoggers whistled off and the cars be- 
gan to roll eastward, not to come to 
rest until they were in the Brighton 
yards of the Boston & Albany. Here 
they were unloaded and shortly, atop 
Brookline’s aristocratic Fisher’s Hill, 
arose the Longyear mansion, its every 
prideful pinnacle snarling architec- 
tural insult in the general direction of 
Marquette, Michigan. 

Since the Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon arose for a queen’s pleasure 
there hadn’t been so massive a gesture 
of readjusting a continental landscape. 

There have been Americans from 
time to time who, humorously or seri- 
ously, have assumed the attitudes of 
foreign royalty and nobility with vari- 
ous degrees of impact on the behold- 
ers. 

There was, for example, Lord Tim- 
othy Dexter of Newburyport who 
gave Yankee eccentricity its fullest di- 
mension. producing, among other 
things, a book with all its punctuation 
in an appendix so that readers might 
use it to their individual taste, and 
there was the first Mrs. Potter Palmer 
of Chicago, who received guests in her 
ballroom from a raised dais as a queen 
might do. 

There was also Robert Garrett, a 
onetime president of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, who spurned lesser degrees 
of nobility and let everyone “know” 
he was actually the Prince of Wales. 
Many thousands of dollars were 
spent maintaining his royal pres- 
tige, says Cleveland Amory, and ac- 
tors were hired on a permanent basis 
to impersonate court officials. Garrett 
himself dressed in the uniform of a 
different British regiment every day 
and an expert on Court protocol 
trained at Buckingham Palace over- 
saw the management of his household 
and its elaborate pretense. 

Beatrice Lillie, otherwise Lady Peel, 
has never been noted for her patience 
and once while playing in Chicago she 
arrived at the hairdresser to find that 
her appointment had been pre-ernpted 

Continued on Page 236 
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COUNT IGNACIO OSBORNE (above), descendant of the Englishman who 


founded the famous company in 1772, pauses beside his wine vaults at Puerto de 
Santa Maria, in the sherry country of Spain; his products bear the Duff Gordon label. 
Opposite are tiers of casks in the bodega of Pedro Domecq, another name dear to 
the hearts of sherry lovers. The casks of this company, located in Jerez, are dedi- 
cated to historical figures, the oldest honoring Lord Nelson, hero of Trafalgar, 


SPAIN'S LAND OF SHERRY 


by John Masters 
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@ Pedro dipped the crook-handled whalebone stick quickly 
into the barrel, and drew it out slowly. The little silver cup on 
the end was full. As he tilted the stick a thin golden stream of 
wine poured into the mouth of the tulip glass, half filling it. 
He gripped the glass by its base and held it toward me; I took 
it carefully, by the other side of the base. (Never touch a 
sherry glass anywhere else. Oh, women and very old men can 
hold it by the stem; but the bowl? Why, you might as well be 
drinking French wine or cognac if you do that. Pedro had 
explained it all, in simple language.) 

“That's the fourth year,” Pedro said. ““You can taste the 
difference, can’t you?” he asked anxiously. 

He was the capataz, or foreman, of the bodega I was visit- 
ing, one of those belonging to Don Zoilo Ruiz Mateos, and 
he wanted me to understand. I wanted to understand, too, 
because I’ve always liked sherry; but I’d tasted about thirty 
glasses already in that one bodega, and though I had taken 
only a sip of each—pouring the rest back into the barrel as 
the capataz told me to—it was becoming hard to concentrate. 

The bodega was like a cathedral, tall and silent. Rank on 
rank of huge barrels, stacked four deep, marched along the 
walls and down the nave. The windows and doors were open, 
it was wonderfully cool, and the whitewashed walls reflected 
some light even in the shadow of the barrels. On the earth 
floor a merry-go-round of men was transferring wine from 
one barrel to others, thirty paces away. The wine gushed 
steadily out of the first barrel into metal jugs. When a jug was 
full a man hurried with it to another barrel; another man was 
always ready to place his jug under the pouring wine before a 
drop was spilled. There was no safety bucket. 

“The barrels from which the sherry is sold are called the 
soleras,” the capataz said, enunciating with unnatural clarity 
for my benefit. “Never more than half the wine, and that the 
oldest, is taken from the so/era in any year. What is taken is 





replaced from barrels of the tier above, and that is replaced 
from barrels of the tier above that, and so on, and that is 
finally replaced by wine from the criadera . . .” 

“Stop,” I said, “I understand. Entiendo.” 

“This is called ‘topping up,’” he went on. “The criadera 
solera process takes at least seven years.” Criadera means 
nursery, | mumbled. Seven years in the nursery. A very hu- 
man wine. 

“So at least half the wine in the solera is seven years old or 
more,” the capataz said. ‘‘The rest—anything! There are 
traces of wine a century old in this so/era here.” 

“I understand,” | said happily. ““That’s why there is never 
a vintage sherry. The solera system, not the vintage system.” 

“Reliability!” Pedro cried. “We do not change! A cus- 
tomer can drink one of our sherries any time, anywhere, and 
we can match it year after year, forever.”’ The venencia plunged 
again—“*Now this is a criadera of the sixth year. . .” 

| waved the glass away. “Another time, Pedro. My head is 
swimming... with details. | must see the country, absorb the 
background, before | absorb any more sherry.” 

Don Zoilito, the owner's son, was working in the little 
laboratory adjoining the tiny office. Don Zoilo himself did 
not come to his bodegas while I was in Jerez, because he was 
in the middle of a ten-day religious retreat, which he took 
every year. Zoilito was bending over a colormeter. He and the 
experts never have to taste a sherry. They take a sniff and a 
look, and know exactly how it will taste. “Harvey’s and 
other bottlers in Bristol and London have colormeters that 
are the twins of this,” Zoilito said, straightening his back. 
‘There's trouble if what we send them doesn’t precisely match 
the specimen. Why, Mr. Brown there knows as much about 
sherry as anyone in Jerez.” He spoke with incredulous wonder. 

I bent close to the colormeter and said, ““You’re going to 


have trouble this time, then. Continued on Page 98 
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HARVESTTIME is festival time in Jerez, bright with 


bullfights, floats, fireworks, flamenco dancing and com- 
pany booths (above) selling sherry, the proceeds from 
which are set aside for charity. Visiting diplomats from 
Madrid, local dignitaries and beautiful girls crowd the 
cathedral steps (opposite) as the grape harvest 1s blessed. 


Continued from Page 96 Isn't your wine a little lighter 
than the one they’ve sent you to match?” 

Zoilito, a slight, alert young man, smiled happily. “Four 
days in the ship before the barrels get there!” he said. “It will 
mature and darken that much on the journey. Afterwards, in 
the bottle, never. Some foreigners have a superstition that 
sherry ripens in the bottle, but they are wrong. We don’t 
argue with them. ... What about a copita, a little glass?” 

I held up my hand. “I’ve had enough copitas. I'm going to 
look round the sherry district.” 

Zoilito nodded. “That’s right. Sherry isn’t really made 
inside the bodegas. It makes itself, from the air, from the 
soil . . . from the people, I believe. “The bottled sunshine of 
Andalusia,’ as our advertisements put it.” He chuckled and 
held a test tube to the light. “Come back any time.” 

Jerez—Xeres—Sherry, Certificate of Origin, all the labels 
_Say, giving some of the spellings by which the town and its 
wine have been known for two thousand five hundred years. 
All the sherry in the world comes from a small area around 
that town, and from nowhere else. If you import foreign 
grapes and plant them there, you get sherry. If you take Jerez 
grapes and vines and plant them elsewhere, even only fifty 
miles away, you do not get sherry. 

The town’s full name is Jerez de la Frontera. (The frontier 
referred to is the medieval border between the Christian and 
Moorish powers in Spain.) The streets are narrow and clean, 
most of the houses are painted in the brilliant white that 
makes every Andalusian village stand out against the stark 
land like a distant view of the City of God. Orange trees are 
planted along the main thoroughfares. When they are ripe 
the oranges are picked and given to the poor. Ancient 

barouches trundle through the town, driven by soldiers in 
uniform or coachmen in livery and drawn by pairs of mag- 
nificent matched Thoroughbred stallions—Arab, English or 
Spanish. Just outside the town on the road to Seville are two 
military stud farms. Young women in habits and wide- 
brimmed Cordovan hats ride blood horses down the middle 
of the streets, looking neither to right nor left, superb in their 
insolent beauty. There are polo clubs, great mansions, an ex- 





clusive society built on leisure—a way of life that has died 
everywhere else in the world. 

This is the richest town in Spain. There was a million 
dollars’ worth of sherry in the bodega I'd visited that morn- 
ing. And there are two hundred and forty such bodegas 
in Jerez, some smaller, some much larger. A bodega 
laborer gets about $1.20 a day, a capataz double that— 
good wages for Spain. 

The next morning, outside one of the stud farms, the 
gypsies were buying and selling horses, donkeys and mules in 
the dawn. The bright colors of the women’s clothes, their 
sharp, dark, fine-boned faces and the distinctive swing of 
their long skirts took me back to India. There are tribes and 
castes there who still live like this—dogs trotting between the 
wheels of their carts and an indescribable smell of dirt, wood 
smoke, and horse manure at their encampments—but, out- 
side India, scenes such as this can now be found only in Spain. 

The principal hotel of Jerez is called Los Cisnes, The 
Swans. When I returned there from the horse fair a large bus 
was waiting. It said SCHOOL BUS, AUTOBUS ESCOLAR, and the 
yellow lights were flashing on and off. Underneath in smaller 
letters was U.S. NAVY, and on the sidewalk a number of prim 
little girls and small boys in blue jeans and cowboy shirts 
were waiting in a disciplined queue. Our base at Rota is only 
fifteen miles away, and it overflows into Jerez. Men going to 
work in the bodegas paused, smiling, as they watched the 
children piling into the bus, and the gunplay inside, with 
pointed fingers and loud ah-ah-ah-ahs. 

Jerez stands on an eminence on the right bank of the 
Guadalete River, and is near the southwest coast of Spain, 
eighty miles or so from Portugal. Eight miles to the southwest 
you reach the sea at Puerto de Santa Maria; to the left the salt 
pans lie blazing white under the sun, and Cadiz stands white 
on its peninsula across the bay. Twenty miles to the north- 
east youcome to Arcos de la Frontera, hung like a rampart on 
top of a savage cliff. Sixty miles to the north is Seville, but the 
sherry district ends before you are halfway there. To the north- 
west, fifteen miles, you reach the Guadalquivir River and the 
sea at Sanlicar de Barrameda. Continued on Page 196 
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THE GREAT SAN FRAN- 


First came the earth shocks, then a conflagration razed most 


@ Tuesday, April 17, 1906. The dogs howled 
that night all down along the Coast Ranges 
from Santa Rosa to Santa Cruz. Three days 
earlier, a jeweler on Post Street in San Fran- 
cisco had called police. He mentioned bur- 
glars; one of his windows was cracked like a 
mosaic. The police took a look and observed 
that the building had settled. 

Two days after that, sulphur fumes came up 
very strong under Charles Kobes’ house in 
Santa Rosa. He told his family he “believed 
it meant another earthquake.” The next day, 
April 17, Santa Rosa did have a slight 
shock. There were no other signs, or none that 
people remembered. True, San Francisco had 
been jounced a bit now and again the previous 
year—and even on New Year’s Day, 1906. 
But this was usual enough. 

The serene weather held: no rain since the 
end of March, temperatures decidedly hot for 
that season, the mid-April days fogless and 
bright. In the sun, the tiers of headlands, 
green-misted now, stood away to the north, 
glimmering like a seacoast in a fable. A zone 
of high pressure, centered over Idaho, poured 
its warm, dry, northeasterly breath over the 
cities gathered about San Francisco Bay. 

That night the city wore an aspect of in- 
comparable tranquillity, like a cruise ship 
glowing at anchor. 


This was the place Rudyard Kipling had 
called “a mad city—inhabited for the most 
part by perfectly insane people whose women 
are of a remarkable beauty.” San Francisco 
has always made a bright fetish of its women. 
In the years just past 1900, the city still shared 
with much of the Occident the curious Vic- 
torian notion that “good” women were good 
for one thing and “bad” women for another. 
San Francisco—openly, as it were—embraced 
both kinds. 

This kept the Barbary Coast roaring—an 
inhuman place, and not only because it baited 
a variety of human impulses and more often 
than not cheated them. The point was that it 
walked all over people’s rights. A genteel par- 
lor house on Sacramento Street was one thing. 
But bondage by violence: the slave-driving 
of women in cribs and cowyards, the forced 


indenture of Chinese girls—this was plain out- 
rage and bad for business besides. 

No doubt the divided attitude toward women 
helped to account for the matriarchy (Kipling 
mentioned that too), which had its collective 
lair among the walnut panels and Waterford 
glass chandeliers of Nob and Russian Hills. 
But the female junta on the hilltops and the 
women in the slave pens were extremes, and 
far from being representative. Here and there 
they might be only a block or two apart; but 
between them lay the whole breadth and cir- 
cumstance of the city. 

It was no big city—the estimates range be- 
tween 338,000 and 400,000. It could not match 
New York’s financial power and complexity, 
the queenly shimmer of Paris, or London’s 
immense stateliness. It did not try. It was it- 
self, San Francisco—already a legend. The 
most recent of world cities, it had gone through 
a half-dozen centuries of living in not much 
more than fifty years. The key word, as always 
in San Francisco, was living: the cultivation of 
an active and various joy in life on a more and 
more urbane level. 

Ambition, work, prestige, money—all these 
mattered. But they were never pre-emptive, as 
they had grown to be in much of the rest of 
the country. They weren’t allowed to disrupt 
a man’s elegant pleasure in good port, or an 
able yawl, or sound horseflesh. 

There were accomplished talkers, swank 
coaching parties, dinners and Newport-style 
fetes in the enormous houses down the Pen- 
insula; and always the omnipresent array of 
handsome women. To the later eye, searching 
through photographs, many of the notables 
appear to be a little on the battle-ax side. So- 
cial leaders, actresses, famous madams—in 
nearly all, the same look of great force, pride, 
habitual dominance. But the Chinese girls in 
brocade, the young matrons, the Gibson Girl 
debutantes, and the young women in their 
hard worsteds—these have a touching charm. 
Weren't they, after all, the century’s first em- 
bodiment of the New Woman? 

The San Franciscan, whether he ran a bank- 
ing business or drove a hack, could afford to 
indulge himself a little. In those years before 
the earthquake and fire, the city was expand- 
ing in a leisurely commercial prosperity quite 
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unlike the mining booms of its past. The credit 
for this was claimed by everybody, including 
the politicians. One of these was Abraham 
Ruef, boss of the new Union Labor Party, 
which had elected Eugene E. Schmitz mayor. 

Ruef was a small, sparrowy man, in style 
and temperament a good deal like James J. 
Walker, mayor of New York City in the 1920's, 
A linguist, something of a wit, a lover of phi- 
losophy and the arts, he must have been one 
of the most brilliantly cultivated men in the 
history of American municipal politics. 

In Ruef’s days of power he set up headquar- 
ters at The Pup, one of San Francisco’s fa- 
mous “French restaurants.” These charming 
snuggeries—Tortoni’s, Marchand’s, Delmon- 
ico’s, the New Poodle Dog and others—were a 
San Francisco tradition. All had much the 
same layout. In the decorous street-floor res- 
taurant, families dined on modest Continental 
dishes—frogs’ legs sauté or buttered snails, 
with a rum omelet and café royal—prepared by 
admirable Chinese cooks at a total cost of one 
dollar a person. On the second floor there were 
discreet little private dining rooms, and above, 
even more discreet dining-bedrooms. Will 
Irwin mentioned that the elevator man at the 
Poodle Dog “never spoke unless spoken to, 
wore diamonds and was a heavy investor in 
real estate.” 

The proprietors of these establishments, 
who found themselves in a dither about re- 
newal of licenses, suggested to Ruef that they 
pay him a legal retainer of $5500 a year. The 
Little Boss shared this fee and others with 
Schmitz, the big, bearded, personable mayor. 
Ruef had found him leading the orchestra at 
the swank Columbia Theater. He taught 
Schmitz the axioms of politics, wrote speeches 
for him, and saw him elected to a second and 
third term—the last a metaphorical landslide 
that preceded the real one. 


Afterwards, everyone remembered the pleas- 
ant warm evening of Tuesday, April 17, 1906. 

The board of fire commissioners met that 
night. They found nothing urgent to discuss. 
Only a few pernickety underwriters worried 
about fire, even in that city of predominantly 
frame construction. The fire department had 
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CISCO EARTHQUAKE 


of the city—and on the ashes the present metropolis was built 


inherited the corps spirit of the early redshirt 
volunteer companies, which, six times be- 
tween Christmas Eve in 1849 and June, 1851, 
had fought fires that all but completely de- 
stroyed the town. Moreover, it had modern 
apparatus, including fireboats and even some 
of the newfangled fire towers. 

Later, when people spoke of that night, 
they mentioned before-the-opera cocktails 
and dinners at the Palace, or the festal swirl of 
the opera itself. But three fourths of the city’s 
population was foreign born: European, Ori- 
ental, Latin American. These people were pre- 
dominantly working class or lower middle 
class. On an ordinary Tuesday in April, they 
didn’t go to the opera, or the Barbary Coast, 
or the Uptown Tenderloin. They went to bed. 
Or failing that, a man might wander down to 
the corner bar, or to a meeting of his lodge. 


ach of the half-dozen or more the- 
aters lighted that night had its 
regular and affectionate audi- 
ence. Montgomery and Stone 
danced through Victor Her- 
bert’s Babes in Toyland at the 
Columbia. John Barrymore was playing in 
Richard Harding Davis’ The Dictator. Down 
among the covered banquettes and wrought- 
iron ideograms of Chinatown, a wu sheng gen- 
eral, white-faced to denote his evil character, 
and a charming wu tan bandit maiden whirled 
spears in the formal calisthenics of battle. 
On Market Street, “Doc” Wade’s Grand 
Opera House was happy to accommodate 
some 2000 people at a ten-dollar top. This was 
the second performance—almost an opening 
night, because so many people had waited to 
hear Caruso—of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, trouping in special cars out from 
New York. Olive Fremstad in the title role as 
Carmen and Enrico Caruso as Don José. 
The slow parade of vehicles moved up to 
the door. Women were handed out—bosomy, 
sweep-skirted women in velvets, in metal bro- 
cades, in crepe twinkling with sequins. The 
reporters dutifully noted a ton or so of bo- 
nanza jewels: frontlets and whole tiaras, glit- 
tering shoulder straps, stomachers, corsage 
pieces, “‘a two-inch-wide dog collar of pearls 
and diamonds.” 





Afterward the audience went to the Palace 
and the new St. Francis, to Delmonico’s and 
Zinkand’s. Mrs. Marshall Darrach wrote in her 
memoirs, “no gayer, more joy-spangled night 
thanthatofthe 17th of April, 1906,ever existed.” 


On Wednesday, April 18, 1906, about a 
quarter of an hour before daybreak, in the in- 
terval between 5:11 and 5:14, the earth moved. 

The San Andreas Fault, a geologically old 
slice in the earth, runs more than 600 miles 
through the California coastal region from 
near Cape Mendocino in the north down 
into the Colorado Desert of Southern Cali- 
fornia. In the 1906 earthquake, most of the 
northern haif of that fault slipped, a stretch of 
some 270 miles. The main break does not cross 
San Francisco at any point. It passes undersea 
to the west and enters San Francisco Peninsula 
at Mussel Rock, three miles south of the city. 

To get the sense of what happened, put the 
palms of your hands together, thumbs up. As- 
sume that your fingers point roughly north- 
west. The crack between your hands is the 
San Andreas Fault. Now press your palms to- 
gether tightly. Moving both hands at once, 
pull the right back a little and push the left 
sharply forward. This was the main thrust of 
the quake. It produced a horizontal shift of 
earth blocks, perhaps as much as fifteen miles 
deep, varying from one relative foot or less in 
Humboldt County to twenty-one feet on the 
Marin Peninsula, where the trees literally 
walked. 

Imagine that this happened, not in your 
cushioned palms, but in the grate and shudder 
of opposed rock masses, and that a billion fis- 
sion bombs of the type dropped at Hiroshima 
wouldn’t quite equal that discharge of energy. 

Observe, finally, that when you pressed 
your hands together and moved them, this 
involved a whole series of related pressures in 
wrists, arms, even in neck and shoulders. The 
interplay of your muscles may hint at the sec- 
ondary forces put in motion by that first im- 
mense hunching of the earth. 


In a grim way, an earthquake resembles 
that old vaudeville farce in which the objects 


in a room begin to topple and the comedian 
tries to catch all of them at once. 

Far to the east, beyond the snow peaks of 
the Sierra Nevada, a night nurse came off 
duty in the cottonwood town of Winnemucca, 
Nevada, and went home to bed. The hanging 
lamp began to swing. She called her husband. 
In the stillness before dawn, they watched its 
ghostly oscillations. 

In San Bernardino, 450 miles southeast of 
San Francisco, the town clock stopped at 
5:17 A.M. 

To the west, the S.S. National City was 
twenty-nine statute miles from the nearest 
mainland point and thirty-one from the rift 
along the Gualala River. 

“The ship seemed to jump out of the 
water,” her chief engineer said; “the engines 
raced fearfully, as though the shaft or wheel 
had gone; then came a violent trembling fore 
and aft and sideways, like running at full 
speed against a wall of ice.” 

The ship’s chronometer stood at 5:03 A.M. 

All these were reports from the perimeter, 
or near it. There, in the windless dawn, ponds 
ruffled, ditch water slopped up. People got 
queasy at breakfast and didn’t know why. 

Now let us circle in toward the center. But 
where was the center? The field epicenter, the 
region of greatest damage, was a narrow band 
on either side of the rift. The instrumental 
epicenter, the point immediately above the 
underground focus, was less than a dozen miles 
offshore at Mussel Rock, where the rift enters 
the Peninsula from the sea. And the center of 
greatest displacement was about one mile west 
of Point Reyes Station at the head of Tomales 
Bay. 

None of these centers was within the city 
of San Francisco, but they were all too close 
for a quiet life that morning. 

Nearly everywhere in the damage area, 
dishes clattered off the shelves and chimneys 
came down. To the north, on his farm near 
Sebastopol, Luther Burbank got out of bed, 
rather casually; he had seen some 130 earth- 
quakes. This time he found that he couldn't 
stand up. Several rows of his famous plants 
waltzed away ensemble, taking a well with 
them. The plants later were found to be unhurt; 
thewellasgoodasnew. Continued on Page 219 
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THE LITTLEST STATE takes pride in buildings designed with an un- 
usual touch. Above, a view of Providence and the Capitol, a stately structure 
of white Georgia marble; its dome, second in size only to St. Peter’s in 
Rome, carries on its pinnacle a characteristic ornament—a statue of The 
Independent Man. Opposite page, a vista of Newport’s aristocratic homes 
facing the ocean; in the foreground, a curvaceous edifice called Seafair. 
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@ Rhode Island is a microcosm of a city- 
state saddled by the octopus of its 
capital city, Providence. Thirty-seven 
miles wide and forty-eight miles long at 
its amplest cross-section, it is a singular 
state in a nation of stately excesses. 

As a society of individualists wedded 
to the notion of Rhode Island, the state 
absorbs Portuguese, Italians, Poles, 
French-Canadians and indigenous Yan- 
kees. In World War II, Rhode Islanders 
in the same outfit discovered each other 
when Saturday night depleted the camp 
and they were the only ones left. In a 
miniature state, there is no place to go 
on Saturday night. 

It is also a sybaritic state, at one time 
the wealthiest colony in the original 
thirteen. It has mothered the dowager of 
all playgrounds, Newport. But the gnat- 
tering New England conscience, tacked 
to this love of amusement, and fear of 
the unknown, sometimes exasperates 
even the native. “God help us,” mur- 
mured a sanctified Rhode Islander re- 
cently, looking over the people at a 
country cocktail party, “I wish I knew 
someone who'd broken out of this pipe- 
line and married an acrobat.” 

In this cheek-by-jowl state of insu- 
larity and tradition, there are only two 
appropriate homes—a rehabilitated 
Georgian Colonial on the East Side of 
Providence or a rehabilitated Georgian 
clapboard in Bristol, East Greenwich, 
Wickford, Kingston or Wakefield. In 
the Rhode Islander’s constellation, con- 
temporary architects exist to build con- 
vention halls and shopping centers else- 
where. His gods of architecture, Peter 
Harrison, Joseph Brown, Richard Mun- 
day, John Holden Greene and James 
Bucklin—ali of them gentlemen ama- 
teurs of their day—produced Georgian, 
Federal and Greek Revival buildings. 
Sometimes they, out of sheer audacity, 
achieved the whimsical variation of Bris- 
tol parapet rails on the monumental twist 
of Newport’s Old Colony House gable. 


The result in Providence is an unsur- 
passed pantheon of distinguished his- 
torical architecture, in such concentra- 
tion and variety as is found nowhere else 
in the country. In this respect, Provi- 
dence, like Dublin, can never be dis- 
enchanted of its past. 

Providence is a city of arresting vistas 
and the bittersweet, twilight moods of a 
Henry James novel. Like Boston, it has 
been breathed on by the immortals in 
their search for an audience, yet it has 
retained its essential parochialism. In 
January, 1840, Margaret Fuller, a mem- 
ber of Emerson’s group, wrote a friend 
of the literary salons: “Your circle at 
Providence is too narrow and you are too 
close together and jostle too often to see 
one another fairly. | used to be much 
annoyed while there by habits of minute 
scrutiny unknown in wider circles and, 
meseems, very injurious to fairness of 
view.” But with all our carping con- 
striction, Emerson gave us a patronizing 
word or two on occasion, and Thoreau 
found agreeable walking companions 
and ardent correspondents in the bank- 
ers among us. And where, but in Provi- 
dence, could Poe have found a literary 
goddess, like Helen Whitman, his one- 
time fiancée, sustaining herself on a hand- 
kerchief full of ether in an ambush of veils. 

I have always maintained that the 
time to see Providence is midmorning 
of a clear Sunday in September. The air 
is free of summer haze, traffic is sub- 
dued and sparse and the tobacco of 
autumn is in the air. If you stand in 
Market Square, you are aware of some- 
thing else in the air—the tidewater 
stench of the Providence River, now a 
corseted underground canal where once 
lay ships of the India trade. But it re- 
quires no great imagination to visualize 
the arched windows of Market House— 
built in 1773 and now a part of the 
Rhode Island School of Design—as 
lively mercantile arcades, or the 

Continued on Page 104 














THE PLEASURES of both mind and soul are cherished in Rhode Island. 
Above, John Nicholas Brown in the neoclassic main room of the John 
Carter Brown Library at Brown University; the collection housed here, be- 
gun by Mr. Brown’s ancestors and now grown to 31,000 volumes, is the 
finest ever assembled on New World subjects. Opposite page, Miss Elizabeth 
Dickens and specimens of the birds she has watched on Block Island for 
most of her eighty-seven years; thanks to her enthusiasm, and the 348 spe- 
cies that flock in, Block Islanders are the nation’s most bird-minded people. 
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distinguished line of buildings along 
South Main Street, terminating in the mel- 
low brick warehouses of the water front, 
as memoranda of the day when men were 
free moral agents yet bound together by 
their creative ethical thinking. Privateer- 
ing and dissent were their privileges; the 
coffeehouse their counting room and 
dispenser of international news. Streets 
named Dime, Dollar and Cent, others 
named Benefit, Benevolent and Hope, 
express the opposite poles of materialism 
and moral philosophy. 

This galaxy of colonial building moves 
to the right and left of Market Square, 
climbs College Hill past Angell, Brown 
and Prospect, moves along Benefit past 
Benevolent, Charles Field, Power, Wil- 
liams and John, to a tiny street called 
Transit, named for the transit of Venus 
observed in 1769 by three merchant- 
scholars. Everywhere the purity of con- 
cept and execution and the state of pres- 
ervation of the buildings is awesome. 
Roger Williams’ church, the First Bap- 
tist Meeting House, is a cameo restored 
through a Rockefeller gift. You will see 
some of the largest and grandest frame 
Colonial houses in existence and some 
of the smallest: the merchant and politi- 
cal idealist built hem by shoulder. 
Recently, since these large houses re- 
quire princely staffs, there has been a 
move to transform them into high- 
ceilinged apartments rather than run the 
risk of having them razed. My late 


*mother-in-law’s Adam-style ballroom, 


in proper hands, became a dramatic 
apartment with a gallery bedroom. 

In the midst of this cherished preserve 
of the East Side, Brown University 
flexes for room. This is no case of town- 
gown goodwill. The Rhode Islander re- 
gards overindulgence of the intellect with 
the skepticism he reserves for fanati- 
cism in general. In his mind’s eye, Brown 
was once a sort of family institution re- 
served for ancestors who wrote class 
songs and studied the Europe of the 
Hapsburgs. He tucks the enormity of 
the student body away in its ghetto of 
Georgian dormitories and conceives of 
the physical sciences as subjects designed 
to occupy lads unfit for the better stag 
lines. The student body as a whole is 
thrown socially on the commercial town. 
Except during a rare blizzard, when the 

Continued on Page 106 








RIVER AND SALT SEA hold historic treasures in Rhode Island. Above, 
Old Slater Mill at Pawtucket, mirrored in its damsite on the Blackstone; 
here America’s industrial revolution got under way late in the 18th Cen- 
tury, when young Samuel Slater, fresh from England’s textile mills and with 
only memory to guide him, designed and built the first spinning machines 
in the New World. Opposite page, Wickford and some of the many 18th Cen- 
tury houses surviving along Academy Cove, a resort on Narragansett Bay. 
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undergraduates sled down George Street 
on cafeteria trays, they are stowed away 
in their quadrangles. 

Yet the University and Providence 
share several nostalgic moments during 
the year. On Christmas Eve, during 
Heritage Week in May and the Friday 
before Commencement, the exquisitely 
proportioned building known as Uni- 
versity Hall (1770) is lighted in every 
window by a small incandescent candle 
lamp, as it was with candles during the 
first visit of Washington in 1790. Even a 
stranger feels the surging poignancy of 
this sight. It is incomparable beauty, in 
the mood of faith and conviction. Again, 
on Graduation Day, a bond is renewed 
when seniors file down the hill to the 
Baptist Meeting House for Commence- 
ment and older Providence graduates 
join the procession as class marshals. 
People who have not missed a procession 
for fifty years and longer are brought or 
manage to get themselves vantage posi- 
tions. In the buoyancy of the procession, 
an elderly and distinguished senator 
makes a courtly bow to a fragile spinster 
whom rumor suggests he courted in their 
youth. The hour belongs to Providence; 
the, vignettes are never maudlin. And the 
boy from Osceola, lowa, is, for that 
hour, a part of Rhode Island. 

The most incongruous element of the 
Providence community is the Rhode Is- 
land School of Design, which bears the 
social relationship of aborigine to mis- 
sionary. It is one of the country’s choic- 
est schools of art and applied art, and it 
owes its origin to one of those exuber- 
ances which frequently exceed their in- 
tent. In 1877, the Rhode Island Women’s 
Committee of the Philadelphia Centen- 
nial returned home with a surplus of 
$1685, which they dedicated to an arts- 
and-crafts school. This simple beginning 
leaped from their grasp and climbed the 
academic hill where today it sprawls in 
elegantly conceived buildings, grants ac- 
credited degrees and tries to restrain a 
joyously uninhibited student body. This 
group makes a Bohemia of the light- 
housekeeping rooms on Benefit Street. 
They turn a graphic hand to anything— 
dress, apartments, endless canvases. No 
one who rents in the wake of a student 
can be surprised to find the floors white, 
the walls and ceilings black and the beds 
hung from the ceiling on phosphorescent 


chains. Last winter, one student of 
theater design, while investigating the 
several ways an actor might die in a role, 
tottered to the hall of her dormitory, 
pretending to have been stabbed in the 
back. Looking up to discover a visiting 
parent overhead, she replied calmly, 
“Don’t mind me, I’m just practicing 
dying.” 

Persistently these students open their 
little boites. Persistently the school ad- 
ministration, by landlord pressure or 
otherwise, closes them down. Last win- 
ter’s coffeehouse, known as The Owl's 
Den, will be something else this winter. 
On the same principle by which Ameri- 
can universities fail to associate the 
duenna and monastic systems with an 
immaturity they eventually condemn, 
the School of Design is pulling its stu- 
dents into immaculate and avant-garde 
dormitories. The talent and teaching 
vigor of the younger faculty are stagger- 
ing and the state of tension which exists 
between them and a dynastic adminis- 
tration seems to motivate rather than 
deaden them. 

None of this ardor, however, rubs off 
on the Providence Art Club, which was 
established in 1880 by a group of artists 
and lodged in a house on Thomas Street 
built in 1793 by Seril Dodge, the silver- 
smith. The club’s only concession to 
democracy is that it admits the public to 
exhibits. Its sole tribute to its founders is 
that it will admit an “unlimited” number 
of artists in a trickle based on ability, 
provided that ability is not too unlike 
sorghum underfoot. The proportion at 
the moment is 430 lay members to 300 
artist members, who stand somewhat in 
the position of second-class citizens. 

It is a club run for Yankees by Yan- 
kees. The interior is low-ceilinged and 
timbered, with black silhouettes of out- 
standing members impressed to a yel- 
lowed wall above a high wainscoting. 
Rockers, steins and assorted copper 
range about an open fire. The dining 
rooms are a series of black Tudor nooks 
and long tavern tables. The total im- 
pression is one of an Elizabethan den of 
subdued Falstaffs. The food is spare, 
simple and good, with the ubiquitous 
johnnycake shoved round and a frugal 
shortage of main dishes at half past the 
hour. Fishcakes and beans occur with 
regularity. Certain dishes are named for 
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@ My dear Benjamin: I'm writing this to you 
on your birthday. I hope you've received the 
space-rocket kit from Macy’s. The catalogue 
says that when it’s all put together it should 
stand five feet high. Your father wrote me and 
said I should send you a book. But the best 
way of choosing a present is to choose the one 
you'd like to be given yourself. I would like 
somebody to give me a space rocket. I don’t 
know what’s in rockets, but I do know what is 
in books. 

Your father is worried about you, Benja- 
min. Your father is greatly admired by all the 
other professors in Columbia University. He is 
one of the most cultured men I have ever 
known. But he tells me that he is afraid that his 
son is growing up to be what he calls “‘a young 
barbarian.” 

It seems you won’t read anything but comics 
(just like the people here in Rome—only here 
adults read them just as much as the boys). It 
also seems you have no interest in art, or music 
or literature. And I gather your best friend is a 
wild boy who actually hit his headmaster when 
he was being given a dressing-down. (How did 
he do it? I often wanted to hit mine, but there 
was always a wide desk between us.) 

The book your father wanted me to send 
you was one on the Metropolitan Museum. I 
was supposed to add a few notes of my own 
about things you should see there. I found 
the volume in one of the English bookshops 
here. I’m not sure that it is a very good book. 
It begins with a sort of round-up of the mu- 
seum written by a lady of admirable taste and 
learning, but I don’t think she makes a very 
good guide. She says that all talking about art 
is “a quarrel between the iris and the rose, 
which is the fairer?” That may be a sound 
point for gardeners, but it isn’t tur artists. 
Then she goes on to quote poetry, which says: 


All the rest is silence 

On the other side of the wall 
And the silence ripeness 

And the ripeness, all. 


I'm sure she isn’t talking about fruit, but 
beyond that I’m not at all sure what she means. 
She finishes up by saying that all that she has 
written about the things in the museum shrivels 


Letter to a Young Boy on Seeing the 


into nothing “when we look at something 
that is perhaps a hole in the wall.” 

It rather makes me wonder if she’s reliable. 
I know the Italians here have sold American 
collectors some pretty strange things as works 
of art, but nobody has yet, so far as I know, 
sold them a hole in the wall. And I don’t re- 
member seeing one when I went round the 
Met. Still, I may be missing the point. I often 
do when people write really beautifully about 
anything, but especially when it’s Art. 

At any rate, I didn’t send you the book. But 
I’ve got to do what your father asks because 
you are still only fifteen years old and at that 
age a father’s request is a command. So I 
thought I would write you a little guide to 
some of the things I think would interest you 
when you're taken round. Here it is: 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art is one of 
the greatest museums in the world. The lady 
who wrote about the hole in the wall says that 
the Metropolitan contains more than a million 
objects of art including some “which can 
knock the most casual spectator into the mid- 
dle of eternal life:” (I suppose this might be 
true of the exhibits in the firearms section, but 
I don’t think the director would be so silly as 
to leave them loaded). 

All of the million objects were bought with 
good American dollars. Most are down in the 
cellars, where you can’t see them. This is the 
same with every great museum. In the first 
place there is not enough room to show every- 
thing. In the next place every museum of art 
has bought a great deal of stuff which it 
wouldn’t show if it had halls the size of aircraft 
hangars. The directors would be too ashamed. 

This is because people’s ideas about what is 
beautiful change every fifty years, or less. By 
the time you are sixty a lot of the stuff you are 
made to look at and admire today will be down 
in the cellars, while some of the stuff in the 
cellars will be dusted off and put on show, 
knocking swathes of cultivated people into the 
middle of whatever it was the lady said. 

Before you go into the museum, glance up 
at the top of the columns that run up the front 
of the building. You will see that they hold up 
what looks like a pile of blocks such as a 
giant’s child might play with. They look very 





peculiar but it seems that nobody who lives in 
New Yorkever notices them. I did. lasked about 
them. I was told that when the museum was 
built they were supposed to have statues on 
them, representing the eternal values of the 
fine arts. I don’t know why, but somehow the 
statues were forgotten. Now they will never be 
put there. The eternal values of art have 
changed since the museum was finished (which 
was about eighty years ago), and the ladies and 
gentlemen who tell us what is beautiful and 
what isn’t, now think that the design of the 
front of the building is rather vulgar. So only 
vulgar statues could go on top of the columns; 
and that would never do. As a matter of fact 
the only way to get a building finished now- 
adays is to run it up in about eighteen months. 
Then the art experts might agree it’s beautiful. 
If you take much longer, they'll be wanting to 
tear it down before the roof is on because it is 
what they call an eyesore. The architects took 
so long building Grant’s Tomb, that it passed 
on from being thought an eyesore to the next 
stage, which is being thought a bad joke. That 
isn’t finished either. 

The Metropolitan has a painting by a man 
called Caravaggio. You needn’t bother to look 
at it—it’s not one of his good ones. I just want 
you to know that the ladies and gentlemen 
who tell us all what we ought to like have made 
themselves fools over him. When he was alive 
people called him coarse. Soon after he was 
dead he was called sublime. When he'd been in 
his grave a couple of hundred years people 
thought him so bad his name became a swear 
word in artistic circles. When I was a boy like 
you his pictures were kept in the basement. In 
your own not so very long lifetime he has been 
discovered all over again and now he is con- 
sidered a great master. 

So it all adds up to this: When you go round 
this museum, and see something you think is 
junk, you can’t say, “I think that’s terrible. 
Why is it on show?” You will be told to shut 
up because you are only an ignorant boy. You 
should say, “I think that is a piece of junk. 
Show it to me in thirty years’ time and you will 
see that I am right.” Then it is your elders and 
betters who will shut up. Try it, and see. 

Well, let us go inside. If you were with me I 
would take you straight up to the second floor 


Metropolitan Museum 


and show you a room which even highly culti- 
vated adults think a bore (though, being culti- 
vated, they won't admit it). It is a room full of 
Greek vases. Since you are not an adult, but a 
boy, and not cultivated at all, I think you will 
be interested in them. I discovered Greek vases 
when I was a boy myself, in another museum. 

The first thing you will notice is that the 
Greeks were very fond of the comic-strip way 
of telling a story. All the vases have drawings 
on them and to see the action you have to walk 
round the vase. You will even find some of 
them have words coming out of the mouths of 
the principal characters. The Greeks hadn't 
thought of exclamations like “Wham!” 
“Crash!” “Boom!” and so on. But you will 
immediately see that they liked a story to be 
full of violent action, just as you do. 


e next thing you will notice is 
that the room seems to be full of 
pictures of boys of your own age 
and older, but still boys. Even 
the men on the vases are hold- 
ing their stomachs in and trying 

to look as much like boys as possible; and 
everybody seems either to be fighting (Clonk! 
Biff! Slam!) or playing sports. 

The truth is that the Greeks treated lads 
from fourteen to twenty-two with the pro- 
found respect with which we nowadays treat 
old gentlemen. I don’t mean that they were 
sloppy about it, like some schoolmasters. They 
didn’t see boys as the coming generation that 
had to be helped and guided toward being 
men. They admired them for what they were— 
the worse the boy, the better they liked him. In 
Sparta the boys were made to go about in 
gangs and steal everything they could lay their 
nimble fingers on. 

In Athens, a clever boy who was no good at 
sports got a beating for being clever and not 
putting his mind on games. They raised 
statues to boys who won athletic prizes and to 
nobody else except the Greek gods. As for ed- 
ucation, they taught their boys to read, write, 
figure and play the flute. That was all. A cer- 
tain Greek called Socrates tried to teach the 
boys philosophy, good taste and so on. But the 
Athenians put him to death for it. You would 
have liked the Greeks—and the Greeks would 


have liked you. You can see it all for yourself 
there, on the vases that practically nobody 
looks at. 

They are, by the way, considered nowadays 
to be masterpieces of art. But the Greeks them- 
selves just thought of them as what they are— 
jugs and vases and cups. They turned them out 
in huge quantities largely for what we would 
call the export market. So do not be awed. It is 
only crockery. 

Next I would like you to see a cup which 
isn’t crockery at all. It is made of gold, enamel 
and pearls. The cup rides on a dragon and 
the dragon rides on a tortoise. In front of this 
you can be as awed as you like. It is a great 
work of art, perhaps the greatest of its kind, 
but that is by the way. The real reason it was 
made was to impress the guests who sat at the 
table of the man who owned it. It showed 
them that he had money to burn. Notice that 
although it’s a wine cup, anybody who tried to 
drink out of it would pour the wine down his 
shirt front. No, it wasn’t for use. The man who 
bought it just stuck it on the table and when 
everybody admired it, he said, “It’s a thing 
that rascal Benvenuto did for me. The rogue 
kept me waiting years for it and then had the 
nerve to ask—well, guess what I had to pay.” 
Everybody knew that the rascal Benvenuto’s 
prices were enough to make an ordinary 
millionaire’s hair curl, so the guesses would be 
high, and very flattering to the owner's vanity. 
The ladies and gentlemen who write about art 
don’t mention all this, because it is coarse. But 
Benvenuto Cellini (that was his full name) is a 
part of history and history is often very coarse 
indeed. 

Cellini should interest you. He was a great 
artist, but he never stopped being a boy—a 
roaring, rampageous, fighting, quarrelling 
boy, quick with his fists, like your friend Hank. 
He was a moral disgrace and a scandal. He was 
so bad that he had to be put into jail. When he 
came out he wrote a book about his life in 
which he made himself out to be even worse 
than he was. The book was a great success. 
You see, at the time Cellini made that cup, 
people didn’t expect a work of art to give them 
elevated and refined emotions. They wanted 
something that would fairly knock your eye 
out. And if an artist could give them that, they 
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didn’t worry because he wasn’t elevated or 
refined either. 

I'd like you to see a picture of a lad who 
might very well look like Cellini when he was 
young. You will find it in the picture gallery. It 
is a painting of a young man who was at the 
court of the Medicis, in Florence. He’s about 
seventeen. You'll notice straightaway his ar- 
rogant look, and the swagger with which he’s 
put his hand on his hip. It was painted by a 
man called Bronzino who knew these boys 
well. They spent their lives fighting, quarrelling 
and swearing. They thought about nothing but 
women, money and thrills. They were the 
terror of their elders, but for all that their 
elders admired them so much that they had 
pictures like this made of them. When the boys 
grew up they were made governors of cities, 
and archbishops and cardinals. 

That may seem strange to you, Ben, but you 
see in those days everybody was in love with 
the idea of being young. Nowadays people 
don’t like the young, because they're afraid of 
being old themselves. They don’t like being 
middle-aged much either. In fact, Ben, your 
elders and betters don’t like anything very 
much, so we don’t paint good pictures, we 
can’t carve good sculpture and if the truth 
were told, we don’t really understand art any 
more. All the beautiful things in the Metro- 
politan were made by people who were in love 
with being alive. 

That is why a great museum like the one you 
are going to should be an interesting place for 
a boy. They teach you that life can be enjoyed, 
and if you have skill in your hands, a good eye 
and talent you can leave beautiful, lively things 
behind you to show how much you enjoyed it. 

Besides, they say that in every true artist, 
however old he grows, there is still the boy 
that he once was. They say, too, that when he 
comes to die, that same boy is there to take his 
hand and lead him. I hope so, Ben. For the 
men who made the really beautiful things in 
the Metropolitan were, in my view, great and 
good men, even though so many behaved like 
Benvenuto, as though they were young bar- 
barians. 

Buy a post card on your way out and write 
to me. 

Affectionately, A 
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@ A studied brilliance is the goal of the women 
of Lima. Their city was long the most magnificent 
in Latin America, and it still esteems splendid 
homes, sparkling jewels and flashing wit. Life 
proceeds by Spanish clocks, with formal tea in the 
afternoon, a social hour called “vermouth” at 
half past six, a leisurely dinner at ten. And the day 
of the veiled beauty carefully guarded by her 
duenna is only now ending, allowing a modern 
Limena like Zoila Berckemeyer de Osma to pursue 
her interests out in the world. 

Sefiora de Osma is a cosmopolitan member of a 
cosmopolitan family. Her father was one of 
Peru’s top polo players, as her brother Oscar is 
now. Her husband is a lawyer in Lima, and her 
uncle, Fernando Berckemeyer, is the Peruvian 
ambassador to the United States. The sefiora her- 
self has lived and studied in London and Wash- 
ington, and has acquired a taste for such sports as 
golf and spear fishing. She and her family summer 
at Ancon on the coast, and escape Lima’s winter 
mists by going to their home in Los Angeles, an 
Andean resort above the clouds. 

in choosing her clothing, Senora de Osma takes 
into account her own interest in sports, and her 
country’s fondness for formal dress in the evening. 
She seeks simple lines and elegant material in all 
her clothes, and likes particularly French gowns 
and French and Italian sportswear. But she does 
not neglect the stores of her native Lima, nor the 
woolens and jewelry of Peru. For she possesses 
that invaluable asset of the fashionable woman, 
a sure eye that recognizes good style wherever it 
presents itself. THE END 


Fourteenth of a HOLIDAY Series: THE MOST FASHIONABLE WOMEN 


For a dinner in Lima, Senora Zoila Berckemeyer de Osma wears a 
printed-chiffon dress from Christian Dior, with a harem skirt tied at hem 


and waist. Her earrings of diamond baguettes are by Boucheron of 
Paris. Around her are works of art from Peru’s colonial period, assembled 
inthe private museum of her uncle, Pedro de Osma. At home, left, she wears 
white linen slacks and a coral cotton shirt from Chiffons, a Lima store. 








Social life in Peru requires a variety of formal clothes. The 
elegant ball gown with the flaring bodice, left, is from Bal- 
main ; it is gray silk satin with a pattern of lavender leaves. 
The short evening dress, below, was fashioned by Dior from 
white lace, and ornamented with mother-of-pearl sequins. 
With it Settora de Osma wears silk pumps from Delman. 
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the regulars. The cellar is by voluntary 
contribution, not solicitations; Martinis 
and rum cocktails are barely acceptable. 

By way of antithesis, there is the Hope 
Club on Benevolent Street, where women 
can be brought to dinner by way of a back 
entrance. in the courtyard, a Bacchic nude 


is buttoned up in winter and avoided in 
summer, During Prohibition, each mem- 
ber had a locked panel where he main- 
tained his personal cellar. For Rhode Is- 
landers, a place for everything and every- 
thing in its place. The annual meeting is 
still a dress stag affair, but the deteriora- 
tion of economic standards is such that 
where members formerly vied for the 
honor of contributing fine wines, they now 
decide on the fall of the dice. For the im- 


mense tables, there are only twenty-three 
billiards players left. The younger genera- 


tion shoots it out at backgammon. 


On the outskirts of the city, the Agawam 
Hunt has never got into the saddle. For 
the sixty-two years of its social existence, 
it has been hoofless in a semiswamp. No 


one seems concerned over the irony. 


In a magnificent tradition are the won- 
drous and overlooked spinsters of Provi- 
dence. Many have had their chances to 








| say, don’t you chaps have the wrong ocean? 


Indian Ocean’s out East, you 
know. This is the Atlantic... and 
you fellows are Arr-INDIA. 

Come to think of it, why not Arr- 
INDIA service between the States 
and London? Give our American 
friends a taste of traditional East- 
ern hospitality. Flown Arr-INDIA 
myself all over Europe and the 
East for 12 years now. First-rate 


425 Park Avenue, New York « PLaza 1-4146 
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service, marvelous food, great pi- 
lots . . . jolly hostesses, too. Fast, 
those Boeing 707 Intercontinental 
Jets . . . Rolls-Royce engines, of 
course . . . New York to London 
just 6 % hours. Must see my travel 
agent, right away. 

Beginning May 14 jet flights leave 
New York every Friday, Saturday 
and Sunday at 9:30 P.M. to Lon- 


37 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago « STate 2-8540 


don, Europe and India. Deluxe 


and Economy accommodations. 
See your Travel Agent. 
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AIR-INDIA* 


The airline that treats you like a maharajah 


543 So. Olive St., Los Angeles « MAdison 6-6834 
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marry at some time or other, but the 
wedding dress has been salted away, 
the door firmly closed on the bewildered 
lover. Who can say what creates the 
phenomenon of a New England spin- 
ster—the frivolity of a fiancé, a petulant 
parent whining in an upstairs room, 
delicate or indelicate fears, the dread 
of opportunists or the suffragette armor 
of a Wellesley degree? Some have had 
second chances and muffed them. 
One of the most dynamic spinsters I 
have ever known was a long-limbed 
woman with shingled hair and the fea- 
tures of a reluctant madonna. By day 
she wore tweeds, walked with a stride 
to outdistance a cheetah and carried a 
riding crop to ward off God knows 
what. For other occasions her clothes 
were dashing and feminine; men were 
caught with admiration. Gifted with 
hilarious insight into her own quick 
reflexes, she would, if pressed, describe 
the time a suitor had taken her to 
luncheon and a movement of her arm 
had brushed the teapot from the table. 
Without interrupting her sentence, her 
hand swooped below the falling pot, 
caught it in midair and replaced it 
deftly on the table. “His eyes were the 
size of millstones,” she related. “‘l 
knew he’d never propose.” Years later, 
she ran across an old suitor who had 
proposed. “No regrets,” she main- 
tained. “‘He always had a weak face.” 
She ran her house like an efficient 
engineroom, her kitchen like a conser- 
vation depot. Every fifth year, she 
cleaned the wallpaper on her drawing- 
room walls with soft-rubber erasers. 
In Rhode Island, spinsters are the 
vertebrae of many committees. Among 
other things, they master-mind private 
housing developments on their own 
land, clip their own coupons, wheedle 
their investments, read seditious and 
salacious literature arid befriend the 
renegades in their families. Frequently 
they rear children not their own. One 
of my more inspired friends, a spinster 
of sufficient means for such a venture, 
has expressed indignation that maiden 
ladies are legally restrained from con- 
ceiving children by artificial insemina- 
tion, simply because they have never 
found an acceptable mate. One maiden 
lady of ample means succeeded in 
adopting a child and thereafter took 
stanch delight in registering at better 
hotels as ““Miss Dunbar and Son.” 


For all his interests, the Rhode Is- 
lander is neither a domestic nor foreign 
traveler. Europe is something he does 
perforce in order to rationalize staying 
at home. In the summer, he moves to 
the mildew of coastal Rhode Island— 
Little Compton or the South County 
resorts—and lives in austere disorgani- 
zation. His children sail like mad 
Dutchmen and hunger for hurricanes. 
At eleven in the morning or three in 
the afternoon, his wife shepherds the 
youngest children to the beach. In a 
silver-shingled, underfurnished summer 
house built by some omnipotent grand- 
father and frequently shared by more 
than one collateral generation, the 
ship’s crackers may be served from a 

Continued on Page 114 





No guesswork! The electric eye sets the exposure—automatically! 


GOOD SHOT...EVERY SHOT ! 


New Kodak Automatic 35 Camera sets itself for you! 


vy 
Now you can get picture-perfect exposure every shot—dawn to 
sundown, summer or winter—automatically. 


The electric eye of this new Kodak Automatic 35 Camera 


vance. No double exposures. And you can use all popular 35mm 
films—for color slides, color snaps, and black-and-white. 


Let your dealer show you. The Kodak Automatic 35 Camera is 
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Sheffield biscuit box and the cocktails 
from pimiento-cheese glasses. At least 
there is nothing coy about it. Thrift is 
compulsive. One of my seaside neighbors, 
a bachelor, saved the remnants of his 
guests’ cocktails and drank them as a pot- 
pourri laced with rum in his evenings alone. 


In Newport, fully 90 per cent of the 
houses on Bellevue Avenue and the Ten 


Mile are still in private hands, according 
to one expert. These ponderous pavilions 
have a monotonous décor which bears 
no relationship to the accrued and un- 
conscious charm of Rhode Island interiors. 
If you own something the size of an arch- 
bishop’s palace, you have either to endow 
it or live in it, and Newport is still very much 
alive for six weeks of the year at least. 
Where once those whom Newport ignored 
fled to Europe, now no one is prepped 


for Newport who hasn’t touched the 
charmed spots—Tangier, the Lido, Klos- 
ters—at least oncea year. There is also a cu- 
rious uniformity of ignorance in Newport, 
which is seen in conspicuous consumption 
and a pale reluctance to be involved with 
logic or life. As one Newporter observed 
in the middle of the 19th Century, “We 
dance because we are unable to talk.” 
Newporters, however, are able to sail. 
International yacht races tend to be morea 
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question of which American team can 
stabilize its social hours to coincide 
with the merits of its vessel. The Ida 
Lewis Yacht Club, a revamped light- 
house whose facilities are shared by the 
New York Yacht Club, hosts most of 
the significant cup races. It is doubtful 
whether the doughty Ida, a spinster 
who tended the light for thirty-two 
years, would be received past the cause- 
way of her namesake today. 

When the season is in full cry, New- 
port families may hardly see each 
other, husbands and wives may not dine 
en famille until September, and cham- 
pagne stands in place of mineral wa- 
ter. All this erupts in the pinwheel of 
August debuts, or putting the virgins 
up for sale, since by this time they have 
already met everyone within the radius 
of a house party. The agony of mothers 
who undertake these rites with parvenu 
seriousness is excruciating. The su- 
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premely wealthy and self-assured can 
make debuts dull but tasteful af- 
fairs. Those in the lesser echelons, 
where money is still no object, drive 
themselves to do something original. 
The amount of professionalism for hire 
at this point is limitless. The party ar- 
ranged, there is always the threat of 
hurricanes, which can produce some 
seriocomic effects. One of the most 
amusing obstacles at Bailey’s Beach is 
how to keep the terrace chairs free of 
ocean mist. A corps of youths is hired 
to dust them before each person sits 
down. 

Yet even for the Newporter, the 
Rhode Island scene has lost some of its 
reassurance, Stanford White’s tattered 
Casino, still devoted to amusement, has 
seen its best days; the grass courts have 
new and jarring tenants. Forfourdaysin 
July, during the annual Newport Jazz 
Festival, the town is full of jazz buffs 
who sleep on the beaches, in cars, stand- 
ing up, or not at all. A close examina- 
tion of this mass frenzy is disturbing, 
however much good will shines on a 
dark night. 

One can see the horror in the plight 
of the Providence dowager whose chauf- 
feur was driving her, with her escort, 
through a Newport street when a mob 
of stimulated jazz fans seized upon the 
car and began pounding on the win- 
dows. This is the pillaging mood. A 
few years of this and Newport will have 
to chlorinate its streets. 

Continued on Page 116 
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The loyalties acquired from living 
in a smali state flanked by the Puritan 
conscience and hallmarked by eccen- 
tricity could never be called a feeling of 
intimacy, for Rhode Island has remote- 
ness and separateness ai every turn of 
its coast. The involvement is insidious. 
Let me explain. 

Before our marriage, my husband drove 
me southwest of Providence one after- 


noon, toward the mouth of the Pawtuxet. 
Through open fields and woodland we 
came suddenly to a house at the top of a 
hill, overlooking a chain of villages where 
handsome old stone mills with cupolas 
bulked over rows of white cottages. | 
could not see the house beyond the jun- 
gle of wistaria, trumpet vine, ancient lilac 
and damask rose, but I made out a vast 
central chimney and knew the arrange- 
ment for the period—three fireplaces on 
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each floor, a small winding stair. A sign 
at the gate read Lippitt Hill. 

“You don’t have to like it,” said my 
husband apologetically. “We snapped 
the spot up at a bargain from Roger 
Williams’ grandson.” 

I caught sight of a family cemetery a 
field away. ““Who lived here last?” 

“My aunt Julia, spinster. Before 
that, her aunt Julia, spinster. They 
stuck it out a century between them. 
We tucked them all in over there.” 

I flinched at the word “spinster.” I 
could see the place had been recently 
vandalized. The greenhouse sagged as 
well. I had cleaned up too many places 
in too many parts of the world. I en- 
tered cautiously. . . . and this was the 
beginning of a patriot. I use the word 
with reservation, distrusting national- 
ism and revolutions in general. I have 
always been glad we got away with the 
Boston Tea Party, but I tolerate little 
sentiment over the caliber of its rabble. 

In time, I began to clean up Lippitt 
Hill, my cheek full of doubtful tongue. 
In 1779 the house stood in the records 
as in disrepair; in 1805 it had been 
renovated. The smokehouse in the 
great chimney released an aroma of cob 
and hickory. Small treasures began to 
fall into place. 

I first discovered the library, a small 
brown room lined with shelves to the 
ceiling and containing the books of 
each generation from the first Chris- 
topher Lippitt in 1712. | was amazed at 
what this family, generating its own 





steam, had managed to accumulate: 
every major novel as it appeared in 
the 19th Century, books on phrenol- 
ogy, Swedenborgian tracts, 19th Cen- 
tury economists, Thomas Huxley, all 
the early Arctic and Western explora- 
tions, agricultural reports on Hawaii 
before the Civil War. 

And then one day I came round to 
sorting the masses of 18th Century 
documents tossed into corners by van- 
dals. I began with the records of the 
Pawtuxet Proprietors in 1708 and car- 
ried through chronologically for fifty 
years. I came on a 1775 accounting of 
the property of the second Christopher 
Lippitt, colonel of the Rhode Island Reg- 
iment that joined Washington before the 
Battie of Trenton. At the end of a list of 
field crops, stock, woodlots and various 
credits, there stood his elliptical figures 
in the amount of £526 sterling, his 
total cash assets. Men who are about 
to plunge off take stock. Here was a 
man who could write on the frontispiece 
of a tract on war, “I do not believe in 
the virtue of war, except as a last resort 
in matters of self-defense.”” And in his 
journal: “What was left to me by our 
Father, Christopher Lippitt, | have 
divided equally among my brothers, 
allowing to our sisters their share also. 
What I have managed to save has been 
the result of diligence and thrift.” 

It was several days later that I came 
to the year 1776 and a tight packet 
labeled, inChristopher’shand, Expenses 
of Christopher Lippitt in Taking the 
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Militia to New Jersey and Paid by Him- 
self, 486 pounds. There were receipts 
and memoranda from the march for 
meat, flour, a pair of shoes for one 
Israel, blankets, repaired weapons, new 
weapons, bread where it could be 
bought—across Connecticut, New York 
and into Pennsylvania. 

Here, at the lowest point of the war, 
when Washington himself conceded the 
game could be “pretty well up,” a 
countryman of Rhode Island saw fit to 
put forth almost his entire personal 
capital to bring his restless and ill- 
equipped troops to Trenton. Had they 
lost, as there was every reason to be- 
lieve they might, he had forfeited every 
shilling—for the love of a hill in Rhode 
Island. 

Through their letters, I began to in- 
vestigate the two Julias and their fierce 
loyalty to the lands of Christopher. The 
first had been courted in the 1870's by 
an editor of the New York Herald. His 
pleading letters fill two portfolios and 
include descriptions of his first experi- 
ence in a labor riot, his despair over the 
political confusion, and significant pub- 
lic figures as he came to know them. “I 
think of you now at your window, look- 
ing out over that peaceful stretch of 
valley. I understand how you feel, but 
in your gentle heart have you no com- 
passion for how I feel?’’ Each year he 
came to Lippitt Hill. Each year he went 
back, alone. 

The second Julia went to Europe 
with her Boston relatives for a year. In 


Rome, an Italian count proposed. 
Back snapped Mamma from America: 
“Have you lost your senses? These men 
are all appearance. Think of the up- 
right men in your own country and 
come home.” 

Home she came, to take over Lippitt 
Hill and become a tart, eccentric spin- 
ster of incredible accomplishment. They 
called her “Tutie”; she was forever 
sounding off. She was a master carver, 
duplicating the great dowry chests of 
European museums, forging the hard- 
ware herself on the farm, teaching 
manual training to the lads of Provi- 
dence. She swept every agricultural, 
stock and flower show within range and 
kept a journal on the habits of hired 
hands. At home in the pigpen or the 
parlor, she built several miles of road 
for the state and founded a new and 
successful society approximately every 
third year. She was the first licensed 
woman driver in Rhode Island. Each 
spring she tied her furs to the car and 
drove about with them to get the 
“damned moths out.” On her regular 
visits to the Waldorf in New York, she 
thought nothing of reprimanding men 
who forgot to remove their hats in an 
elevator. When she was eighty-five, 
she drew a two-man saw with my hus- 
band. Every morning of her mature life, 
she ate a plate-sized johnnycake with 
thick cream. The week before she died, 
at ninety, she was still sitting in the 
kitchen splitting kindling with a five- 
pound hammer and cold chisel. I open 









If you’re tired of thin, fuzzy sound... 
then you owe it to yourself to see and 
hear this magnificent new AM-FM Radio. 
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speakers, phono-jack, continuous tone 
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a cupboard today and find her outraged 
scrawl to some absent-minded hired girl: 
Keep this door closed! 1 plant a tree and 
hear her snap: “You don’t do it that way, 
you damned fool.” 

Before Christmas last year, across the 
stubble of the field, the graves of the many 
Christophers and two Julias looked as 
desolate as the Bronté sisters’ plots on their 
brutal Yorkshire moor. So many Christ- 
mases since that Christmas Day before 


Trenton. Was there no way to signal cheer 
and warmth of heart, the good fight won? 
I stood it as long as I could. On Christmas 
morning, the trees creaked with cold. 
There were no rabbits in the field, no 
crows in the trees. But a jolly red-striped 
stocking, brimming with hundred-year-old 
boxwood, hung from the highest tomb in 
the cemetery. 

In my own fashion, I suspect I am a 
Rhode Island patriot. THE END 
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promise... 


of sweet, spirited performance...of uncommon elegance and comfort 


‘ 


...of exclusive details...of sound basic value for the years to come 


These and many more are fulfilled in the 
1960 Thunderbird, the only car of its kind 
in the world. 


Start with the distinctive Thunderbird 
silhouette—the shape that looks like stopped 
motion. The smart, unaffected design that 
promises sports-car roadability and handling 
ease with luxury-car comfort . . . the great 
basic design that makes Thunderbird an 
automotive classic. 


Open the door. Here is space. 


The door is four feet wide. You enter and 
leave effortlessly. 


Step in—to serene beauty. 


The elegant Thunderbird atmosphere is 
deliberately composed—it is a high-style 
blend of appointments, fabrics and colors 
matched to your taste. Thunderbird seats are 
individually contoured in formed foam rub- 
ber ... providing uncommon comfort —even 








on the longest trips. The two front seats are 
individually adjustable. 

Drive the Thunderbird. 

Now you'll learn why it is most everyone's 
“someday” car. Nothing you have experi- 
enced can compare with commanding the 
power of the world’s most wanted car. There 
are two Thunderbird engines: the Thunder- 
bird 352 Special V-8 or the optional Thun- 
derbird 430 Special V-8. Both are models of 
maximum combustion efficiency with four- 
barrel carburetion, precision fuel induction, 
and modern short-stroke power. 

Touch the accelerator. Your Thunderbird 
moves boldly into action—with the swift re- 
sponsiveness of a polo pony. 

The road, the humdrum traffic, quickly 
fade behind you . . . now you're in Thunder- 
bird country—and there’s no other country 
like it in the world. 


For 1960 the Thunderbird thrill is avail- 





"60 THUNDERBIRD 


THE WORLD'S MOST WANTED CAR 


able in three versions: 1. The convertible, 
with the fully automatic top that disappears 
completely leaving only the long, lean line 
of Thunderbird beauty; 2. the hardtop with 
optional sliding Sun Roof—the all-metal 
panel that opens easily when you want it; 
weatherproofs tightly when you need it; and 
3. the classic hardtop. 


Whichever Thunderbird you choose, 
youll have the added satisfaction of having 
made a real blue-chip investment, for the 
Thunderbird appeal is timeless. Their resale 
price remains high—year after year. Your 
new 1960 model is no exception. 


Yet with all of its classic distinction, your 
Thunderbird is the one luxury car that is not 
really a luxury. It costs less than you might 
expect. Your Ford dealer takes special pride 
in demonstrating this fact. Make an appoint- 
ment with him. Your “someday” car — the 
Thunderbird—could be yours tomorrow. 
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by Francis Steegmuller 


@ This year is an important moment 
in the long life of Sunnyside— 
Washington Irving’s quaint, whim- 
sical, wistaria-hung mansionette at 
Irvington-on-the-Hudson, about 
twenty miles from New York. For 
after having been enlarged by Ir- 
ving’s descendants following his 
death, the dwelling has now been 
reduced in size to the “snuggery” 
that Irving knew. This might almost 
be called a case of “reductio ad 
absurdum,” for in many respects 
Sunnyside is, in its charming way, an 
absurd little place. 

Sunnyside, which was owned by 
Irving and members of his family 
for more than a century, was ac- 
quired, some years ago, by a Rocke- 
feller-endowed project called Sleepy 
Hollow Restorations. Three old 
Westchester County estates have 
been undergoing restoration: 19th 
Century Sunnyside, early 18th Cen- 
tury Philipsburg Manor, Upper 
Mills, formerly known as Philipse 
Castle in nearby Tarrytown, and the 
Revolutionary period Van Cort- 
landt House at Croton. The grounds 
of Philipsburg Manor are being re- 
turned to their condition when the 
Philipses of Philipsburg Manor 
were Westchester’s 18th Century 
merchant kings: the timbers of the 


' docks from which Philipse ships 


sailed the north and south Atlantic 
have been brought to light in the 
long-since filled-in Philipse inlet of 
the Hudson. The Van Cortlandt 
House, furnished with many of the 
Van Cortlandt family pieces, was 
opened to the public on June 18, 
1959, as a fine example of Dutch- 
English Hudson Valley architecture. 
And at Sunnyside, though workmen 
are still busy, visitors will soon see 
just about what Washington Irving 
saw, complete to his kitchen yard 
and its outdoor privy. 

Approached from above, Sunny- 
side is almost invisible behind the 
fold of its hill that slopes down to 
the Hudson; only when you reach 
the carriage turnaround with its 
circular lawn does the old house 
stand before you, with its steep 
gabled roofs, its fretwork, its ““Chi- 
nese” tower and its ivy that was 
once a slip from Melrose Abbey near 
Sir Walter Scott’s house at Abbots- 
ford. It’s a funny-looking little 
stucco dwelling, quite unlike any 
other house anywhere: it’s more 
like something that might be found 
on an opera stage—say the set of 
La Périchole—rather than here 





beside the New York Central tracks 
that run remorselessly between it 
and the broad Hudson just beyond. 
Inside, too, there is oddity—ex- 
treme narrowness, a feeling of con- 
finement, despite Irving’s mahogany 
and rosewood furniture and the un- 
doubted charm. It is all very redolent 
of a very special personality, and can 
be understood only by taking a 
glimpse at Irving himself—at the 
Irving who bought its core (an old 
Dutch cottage) in 1835 and then 
proceeded to remodel it into what 
we see today. 


Irving didn’t invent the name 
Gotham, of course. Gotham was a 


Village in England, proverbial for 


the folly of its inhabitants even be- 
fore the Mother Goose rhyme about 
the “Three wise men of Gotham” 
who “went to sea in a bowl.” But 
when Irving was in his twenties he 
wrote, with one of his brothers and a 
friend, a series of Addison-and- 
Steele-like essays called Salmagundi, 
and here for the first time the name 
Gotham was applied to the city of 
New York. The tease caught on, and 
Washington Irving must thus be 
held responsible for the Gotham 
Hotel,the Gotham Book Martandall 
the other Gotham thises-and-thats 
that take up almost two columns 
in the Manhattan telephone book. 
He didn’t invent the name Knick- 
erbocker either. When in 1809 (he 
was twenty-six) he achieved his first 
real popularity with his comic Died- 
rich Knickerbocker’s History of New - 
York, numerous members of the old 
Dutch-American Knickerbocker, or 
Knickerbacker, family were still 
alive in the city (as their descendants 
are today), and some of them didn’t 
think much of the joke. Irving did 
exactly what he had done with 
“Gotham” : he popularized the name 
Knickerbocker and made it com- 
mon New York currency. Added to 
his responsibilities, therefore, must 
be the Knickerbocker Greys, the 
Knickerbocker Club, and the host of 
other Knickerbocker establishments, 
both social and commercial, which 
also help swell the telephone direc- 
tory. That isn’t all. He is of course 
entirely responsible for the personi- 
fication of the city as Father Knick- 
erbocker. And knickerbocker with 
a small k is also his: for the popu- 
larity of his book brought to every- 
body’s notice the resemblance be- 
tween any short breeches and those 
Continued on Page 122 










































Missouri's attractions have been celebrated in song and 
story since the state began. And the state has been 
improving on nature ever since! Today, you've but to 

name your favorite form of recreation 


and Missouri has it - a-plenty at 


its best. Come see! 


oe 





When to come. Some resorts are 





open the year around. All are open from May through 
October when the weather usually stays fine. So, come 


when you like! 


What to bring. Bring the family! And 
bring fishing gear, golf clubs, tennis 


racquets, bathing suits, riding clothes - a good appetite. 
Missouri has plenty of wonderful spots 


where you can use them all. 





Where to go for fishing. There are seven huge lakes 
such as Lake of the Ozarks, Wappapello, Norfork, 
Bull Shoals, Taneycomo, Table Rock 


and Clearwater. And there are 





dozens of float streams such os the James, 
Gasconade, Current and Black. 

Where to go for other sports. 
For camping, golf, tennis, and 
horseback riding, there are 33 fine state 
parks and 15 well-planned recreational areas. 
Things to see. Visit famous caves and | ¥ 
natural wonders such as Big 
Spring and Elephant Rocks; old Civil Oo ine 

battlefields and pioneer trails. Wander | ” 
in the footsteps of Daniel Boone, Kit 


Carson, Mark Twain. Enjoy big league 


baseball, outdoor opera, in 





St. Louis and Kansas City. 
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You see Diamond Head from your window 





The world’s most famous beach lies below — and Diamond 
Head is just a sigh away — when you stay at any of Sheraton’s 
four Hawaii hotels. All four are nestled right on Waikiki Beach. 
(Should you choose a room that doesn’t face oceanward, you'll 
have an equally dazzling view of Oahu’s mountains.) 

No need to be fussy about what season you visit Hawaii. Gloomy 
days are unheard of year ’round. Make plans now. For on-the-spot 
reservations, see your travel agent or phone the Sheraton Hotel 
nearest you. (Diners’ Club card is honored for all hotel services.) 

Take a Sheraton Royal Vacation Tour. Details and free book- 
let available from travel agents, ship and air lines, Sheraton Hotels. 
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Continued from Page 120 
worn by the Dutch settlers of New 
Amsterdam. 

Irving had been comfortably brought 
up in a house at 128 William Street, 
today a grimy thoroughfare below 
Brooklyn Bridge, but in those days the 
city’s shopping center. His father dealt 
in hardware, wines and sugar. Later, 
two of his brothers founded a similar 
firm and Irving became a partner. (De- 
spite the success of Knickerbocker’s 
History he was still a dilettantish 
writer, a drifter in his profession.) In 
1815 he sailed for Liverpool to become 
English manager. But within a few 
years the firm failed, and abruptly 
Irving was bankrupt, with his pen his 
only resource. One Sunday shortly 
thereafter, in London, he was crossing 
the River Thames on Westminster 
Bridge on his way to church with one 
of his brothers. They were reminiscing 
nostalgically about the other great river 
they knew so well, the Hudson, when 
suddenly Washington Irving had an 
idea. Letting his brother go on to 
church without him, he hurried home 
to his lodgings and jotted down some 
notes. The next day, with a thick 
London fog seeping through his win- 
dows, he sat down and wrote, by 
candlelight, Rip Van Winkle. 

As a youth he had often visited 
friends and relatives at their houses 
along the Hudson near Tarrytown and 
had talked about local legends with the 
Dutch-descended farmers; and in Eu- 
rope he had visited Sir Walter Scott 
(who was full of Scotland’s folklore) 
and read many German and other folk 
tales. What had taken place so suddenly 
there on Westminster Bridge was the 
synthesis of all those elements, distant 
and recent. 

The result was the first story based 
on folk legend told by an American 
literary master. Rip Van Winkle is so 
simple and good-humored that it’s as 
easy for the young to read as it 
is delightful for those not so young: 
it is certainly one of the best bits 
of the American heritage that we enjoy 
in the grade schools. The same is true 
of the other famous story, almost a 
twin, that he wrote about the same 
time—The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, 
about Ichabod Crane, Katrina Van 
Tassel and the Headless Horseman. 

Both those tales are full of the Dutch- 
ness of the Hudson valley. The Sketch 
Book in which they were published in 
London and New York was an im- 
mediate runaway success; it was trans- 
lated into many tongues, the first book 
of American literature to be popular 
abroad; and Irving stayed on in Eu- 
rope, selling everything he wrote. For a 
time he was attaché of the United 
States legation in Madrid, where he 
wrote a three-volume life of Columbus. 
And in Spain he fell in love. Not with 
a woman. When younger he had 
become engaged to a young woman, 
Matilda Hoffman, but she had died; 
and all his life he was to love girls in an 
uncle-ish way, whether or not they were 
actually his nieces. But in Granada, 
he fell in love passionately with a 
place, the Alhambra, the moldering 
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Milwaukee Boston 
Store, Inc. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. * Juster Bros. 
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Joseph Frank & Son, Inc. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. - Gentree, Ltd. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. - Maison Blanche Co. 
Porter’s, Inc. 
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palace of the Moorish kings. Dur- 
ing an entire summer he was allowed 
to live in it; and out of this enchanted 
stay came an enchanting book, far and 
away Irving’s greatest romance, The 
Alhambra, as encrusted with picturesque 
legends as a rock is multicolored with 
lichens. 


That was the Washington Irving who 
returned to America in 1832, after 
seventeen years’ absence-—a famous 
literary man, the toast of two conti- 
nents (in New York three hundred 
celebrities attended his welcome-home 
dinner), too American to be a per- 
manent expatriate, and yet with no de- 
sire to move to the West, where he 
traveled for several months, as far as 
Oklahoma, immediately after his re- 
turn. 

Three years later he bought the old 
salt-box cottage on the Hudson south 
of Tarrytown. It was known as Wol- 
fert’s Roost, after the Dutch farmer 
who had inhabited it. In the 18th Cen- 
tury, it had been a tenant farm on the 
great Philipse Manor; Irving rechris- 
tened it The Roost and, later, Sunny- 
side. In a very special way it was a 
return to his past. Not only to scenes 
that he had known and loved: more 
specifically, to the scenes that had in- 
spired Rip Van Winkle and The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow, both of them now 
almost fifteen years old but (as Irving 
surely knew) still his best-loved works. 
Now their popularity was being rivaled 
by that of The Alhambra; and it is 
scarcely an exaggeration to see in 
Irving’s remodeling of his cottage the 
twin strains of the simple Hudson 
River Dutch tales and the exoticism of 
the later book. 

At that time many of Irving’s wealth- 
ier contemporaries were building, on 
the banks of the Hudson, spacious 
country houses in the fashionable 
“modern” styles—Gothic Revival and 
Greek Revival. But Sunnyside is far 
from spacious, just as Irving was no 
millionaire; nor was it, even for those 
days, precisely “modern,” just as Irving 
was no literary innovator. He was 
eclectic, nostalgic for the more roman- 
tic aspects of the past; his talent was 
genuinely charming, but it was cer- 
tainly narrow; and those adjectives 
describe Sunnyside perfectly. 

Outside, piled on one another in a 
way that seems higgledy-piggiedy but 
was really carefully planned, are the 
romantic elements drawn from all lands 
and climates, like Irving’s writings 
themselves. Irregularities, angles, jut- 
ting wings, weather vanes, Tudor chim- 
ney stacks, Dutch gables, Italianate 
and Spanish arches, a Chinese-Gothic 
tower like a pagoda, a pond that Irving 
called his Little Mediterranean. Else- 
where this might well constitute a shrill 
babel of architectural voices, but here 
it is softened and made sweet by a 
quietness in the taste and by the Scotch 
ivy and the wistaria. 

Inside, between the study with its 
shelves still holding many of Irving’s 
books, and the dining room and the 
parlor with its rosewood piano, the 
central hall is so narrow that two peo- 


ple can’t walk abreast; the principal stair- 
case is still narrower; the stairs to the 
guest room are little more than a ladder. 
(The interior of Sunnyside poses a sched- 
uling problem on busy weekends, and es- 
pecially on the day, once a year, when the 
students of Washington Irving High 
School in Manhattan surge in from the 
grounds where they hold their annual 
Maypole Dance.) Upstairs, despite the 
arched ceilings that so charmingly repeat, 


in Irving’s own room, the curved line of 
the tester on his four-poster, ventilation is 
difficult; indeed, so unbearable would be 
the hot weather without fans that investi- 
gators have speculated that in Irving’s day 
the trees were spaced to channel all avail- 
able river breezes into the bedroom win- 
dows. Small wonder that Irving referred 
to Sunnyside as his “snuggery”: within, 
the keynote is modest coziness, book-lined 
and carpeted. 


This is the Sunnyside on the Hudson 
made famous to all America by the pops- 


lar Currier & Ives print, the “pretty coun- _ 


try retreat” where Irving spent the rest of 
his life except for his four and a half years 
as minister to Spain under President 
Tyler. (He must have presented a neat littie 
appearance at Madrid in his gold-braided 
court uniforms. Living with him were 
brothers, nieces and nephews, all more or 

Continued on Page 217 


Excello’s new Brahma cloth shirt is clearly a luxury—and, happily, one any man can give himself. 
Of imported Pima cotton, Brahma cloth is crisply cool, wrinkle resistant, silky 
to the touch. Excello tailors this superb fabric with the aristocratic touch it deserves, in long or short 
sleeves and a choice of white, blue, tan, grey and olive. About $5.95 
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You don’t have to be rugged 
to be an individualist 


If you’re getting a little bored with meeting your car at half a dozen street 
corners every time you drive . . . it’s probably time you bought an Imperial. 

It isn’t made in great numbers, simply because we will not speed up 
the patient hand processes that make it America’s most carefully built 
car. No amount of quick, machine body finishing will give us the mirror 
luster we get with our slower method of hand sanding. No machine yet 
invented fits doors and trunk lids with the precision we get by skilled 
hand adjustment. 

No testing machine can be substituted for the final critical road test 
each of our cars must pass. 

This great automobile performs almost as if it were a sports car. It 
steers easily without masking your feel of the road. It turns without 
sway. It rides comfortably without weaving. Through its wheel and pedals 
comes a crisp, assured, precise (and very exciting) feel of total control. 

Now, it’s no longer necessary to accept the limited comfort of imports 
to find automotive individuality. Imperial is not only exclusive in quantity, 


but delightfully uncommon in design and decor . . . and magnificently 









unmatched in sheer driving virility. 
If you’re determined to be an individualist . . . you may as well be a 


comfortable one . . . in an Imperial. 
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IMPERIAL CROWN FOUR-DOOR SOUTHAMPTON 


AMERICAS MOST CAREFULLY BUILT CAR 
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Tribute from Robert Burns || to White Horse, of course 
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The fame of White Horse Scotch is measured not in years, but in bottle of White Horse is individually numbered and registered at our 
centuries. Its shimmering golden color promises true Scotch flavor own distilleries. Ask for the greatest Scotch _ nh iM f 
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tailored to today's taste. And, to assure you of perfection, every in history by name...say, “ White Horse ”’, 
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What Are We 
Laughing At? 
by Hugh G. Foster 


A modest proposal 
for retirement of TV’s oldest, 


best-loved comedians 


@ Since Howdy Doody jittered in a twelve- 
inch rectangle of murky phosphorescence— 
a mere knothole compared with today’s 
picture-windows-on-the-world—the effu- 
sion of comic TV material has, like the area 
of the screen, doubled and tripled. For this 
year’s revel television promised laughter in 
paroxysms. And to ensure this, the primest 
time, no less than 600 peak viewing hours, 
was divided up among the veterans of 
comedy—the illustrious top bananas who 
have survived longest on the stalk. But each 
night, as the frolic groans on, there is some 
melancholy evidence that the programmers 
have overplaced their reliance on a suc- 
cession of yesteryear’s funnymen. In too 
many instances they have confused un- 
flagging comic genius with durability. 
Displays of comedians-emeriti, even in 
bunches such as a recent joint appearance of 
Benny, Cantor, Burns and Jessel, come off 
as debauches of nostalgia waking mordant 
echoes of the Friars Club, vaudeville’s 
tomb. Scanning the Teleprompter with new 
contact lenses and biting off the lines with 
gleaming porcelain caps does wonders, 
cosmetically, for TV’s venerables, but adds 
no gusto to the antique charades in which 
they conspire. Yet the entrenched handful 
of elder comedians, as beneficiaries of con- 
sistently high Neilson and Trendex ratings, 
are basking in contentment. A contentment 
that has deepened, unfortunately, to smug- 
ness and a lack of comic enterprise which is 
hastening the twilight of television humor. 


Take the iron grip of Arthur Godfrey. 
The texture of his jokes is of the barrack 
room and barnyard. But in his book, The 
Funny Men, Steve Allen names Godfrey— 
alphabetically between Gobel and Hope— 
as one of television’s seventeen immortals; 
from Allen, Fred, to Skelton, Red. But the 
long citation proves only that Godfrey 
has consistently worked harder than any of 
his rivals—at being loved. Another of 
his biographers puts it more succinctly: 
“The Godfrey capacity for adulation is a 
bottomless pit.” His performances have 
been sheer, literal no-nonsense agonies of 
laudation, with himself as the epicenter of a 
beamish troupe assembled for the purpose 
of extolling him in song and story. 

Should all the top performers, who would 
rather be loved than laughed at, employ the 
same method, they could slow television 
down to a maudlin flux before this season 
ends. 

In such event, Jack Benny, dean of 
comedians-by-love-possessed, would be 
among the least immune to responsibility. 
For his objective is primarily the winning of 
mass affection—through his fabled person- 
ality—for himself. Unlike Godfrey, Jack 
Benny sidles into the bosom by alternating 
archness and coyness. But he also requires 
the services of a worshipful company of 
mummers to act out the thousand-and-one 
variations on the standard Benny anecdote. 
Its basic elements are few: his indomitable 
parsimony, artless conceits and climactic 
entrapment in a web of little white lies. 
Palpably, Jack himself is the butt of these 
skits, but they are so contrived that in his 
confusion he is all the more charming—and 
lovable. 

The laughs in a Benny performance do 
not bubble with spontaneity. They are 
spaced out, and come as conditioned re- 
sponses to reiteration—the “running gag,” 
no matter how elaborate. But a running gag 
in the twenty-seventh year of its marathon 
is no longer a ball of comic fire. 

It may be reasoned also that a comedy 
routine after a quarter century of repetition 
is no longer time-tried, but timeworn. But in 
today’s television that makes little differ- 
ence to those who utter it. The viewing mass 
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Four of TV's unfunny funny men: 
what are they laughing at? 


is as devoted to them as ever. In the face of 
such affinity, then, it becomes almost trea- 
sonous to advocate the retirement of one or 
the next, even in the direst public interest. 
How was it made known to Ed Wynn—a 
funnier man in his prime than most of his 
successors are today—that he had run out 
his string? Or did he, of his own accord, step 
down from active clowning when his laughs 
diminished and the Cult of Wynn could no 
longer sustain him by reverence alone? 

A vested comedian like Bob Hope needs 
no cult. One would be an embarrassment to 
him. For in a teeming medium like tele- 
vision, cultism smacks of exclusivity and 
fewness—say, six or seven millions. And 
there it freezes, unless, as with Art Carney, 
it bursts its bonds and floats its idol up to 
the highest popularity. 

But Bob Hope began with a clientele of 
fifteen million men and women who served 
in the armed forces and who now command 
one third of all TV sets in America. To this 
vast public, watching Hope at every show- 


ing is no mere Continued on Page 212 
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MAKE ...WHEN SPRINGTIME COMES TO ENGLAND, 
ITALY, OTHER OLD WORLD LANDS : . 
Sy é 
Austratia’s round-the-world jet airline s = Be - 
4 , te 
te 


than seven hours from New York, a 
wondrous world awaits you. And Qantas jets 
can speed you to it... with a warmth, a woridly 
hospitality you've never found in any other 
flight. 


You can come away with Qantas to London. 
Or you can keep on going, straight around the 
giobe, with stopove of up to a year at any 
port of call. Or you can transfer in England to 
a connecting airline, and fly straight to the city 
of your choice. 


But whatever you do, come. For here's a smali 
sample of all that lies before you...in Europe 
In the spring. 


If you live on the East Coast (or in the Midwest), you'll 

depart from New York any Thursday or Sunday via 

mighty Qantas 707 jet. And not in the wee small hours 
but at 9:30 AM! 


If you live on the West Coast. San Francisco is your 
starting point, any Wednesday or Saturday. And note 
Qantas flies you straightway across the U.S.A. and on 
to Europe! 

LONDON 
What to d 


1. Visit BRestminster Abbey eternal he rp of kings 
Beneath its soaring, dim-lit arches, crowns are placed 
on royal brows, monarchs’ marriage vows are pledged 

and rulers sleep the long, last sleep. See this hal- 
lowed hall — and know the greatness of kings 

- Explore the eerie Tower of London. Cross the moat. 
climb the twisting stairs—and you're in a cloak 
and-dagger -world where royal heads once rolled 
(Warning: don't lose your head to the dazzling dis- 

play of crown jewels!) 


Watch the changing of the Guard. Every day 
book comes to life 


a story- 
complete with live toy soldiers! 
See their flashing muskets, their spit-and-polish uni- 
forms, their towering hats. But please, please don’t 
try to catch their eyes! 


. Discover a wondrous world of entertainment Right on 
home grounds: the London Philharmonic, the Royal 
Ballet, the storied Old Vic. All this, plus more shows 
than Broadway— with $2.80 the limit for seats! 
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See the sights, the sounds of London. Prow] through 
Limehouse in the still and secret fog. Listen to a 
Cockney's lilt. Set your watch by Big Ben's chimes. 
See the Houses of Parliament—and history in the 
making. Look at London Bridge (it isn't falling 
down!). Buy a bunch of violets, sip ‘arf and ‘arf, have 
dinner at The Ritz—and lose your heart to London. 


hat to buy: 


For hirn: Suits and shoes made by English hands— 
with English conscience 


For her: Buttery woolens, heathery cashmeres, heir- 
loom silver and china 

actical pointers: 

Average temperatures: May 54°, June 60°, July 63°. 


Clothes: Suits for men, woolens for women. Bring 
along a topcoat, raincoat, formal clothes — but leave 
the slacks at home! 


Accommodations: Average, $4.50 a night — with 
breakfast 


PARIS 


hat to do: 


Scale the Eiffel Tower. So it’s corny—so it’s fun! Up, 
up, up you glide... above the tree-lined boulevards, 
above Notre Dame above the Arc de Triomphe, above 
everything. And there it lies, waiting for you: the 
wittiest, warmest, worldliest city on earth! 


Meander through Montmartre. A crazy-quilt of garrets 

and gables, of colors that outshine the sun —this is 

the wild, wonderful world of France's artists and 

rebels, models and mountebanks. And all around you 

lies the spirit that ignited greats like Stendahl, Berlioz, 
I ' 


loulouse-Lautrec 


Feast your eyes on the Louvre. And what a feast awaits 
you! Rembrandts, Rubens, Titians—scores of them 
All this, plus Mona Lisa’s secret smile—and almost 
all of Venus! 


See Paris after dark. The night was made for Paris — 
and so are the Folies Bergere, the Moulin Rouge, 
Maxim's! (Other entertaining ideas: The Comedie 
Francaise, the shuddery Grand CGuignol, France's 
famed Opera.) 





6. Fall in love with life! Laze away a golden afternoon 
at a sidewalk cafe. Browse through Left Bank book 
stalls. Cycle down the Champs Elysees. Pop cham 
pagne, give snails a try, stroll along the moonlit Seine 

and learn again to live 


What to buy: 
What else —clothes! (Damn the budget—and full 
speed ahead to Chanel, Dior, dozens more! ) 
Perfumes (even the prices smell pretty!) 
Cognac, champagne 
Costume jewelry (very thrifty, very French!) 


Practical pointers: 
Average temperatures: May 57°, June 62°, July 66 
Clothing: Your very finest — for this is the city where 
fashion is born! 
{ccommodations: Name it, and it’s yours— from 
modest pensions to palatial hotels. Luxury lodging 
from $10 a day without meals. Make reservati 


in advan 


FRANKFURT 


What to do: 

1. Explore a Hansel-and-Gretel city come to life! Once 
in outpost of Charlemagne, today it’s a gingerbread 
world of cathedrals and cobblestones, beer halls and 
bratwurst. Must see's the birthplace of Goethe 
medieval mansions of emperors fabulous peasant 


fairs 


é rhy Black Forest. Dark and brooding 


hidden huts steaming, restless spring 
a forest that’s straight from the Brothers Grimm! 
cuckoo clocks, music boxes P even a 


Rhine. Gliding past your unbelies 
ing eyes: candy castles, perched on soaring crags 
mighty medieval cathedrals vineyards marching up 
the mountainsides. Listen for a distant shepherd’s horn 


the strains of polkas from afar and, most of all, the 
| 


What to buy: 
Precision cameras 
Wood car gs (every one an Old World labor of love! ) 


Toys and more toys (save some for the kids!) 
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Practical pointe 
Average temperatures: May 56°, June 62°, July 65° 
Clothing : Same as you'd wear in New York 
{ccommodations: Everything from 50¢ night 

(country homes) to $4.50 (deluxe hotels). And 


meals are just as inexpensive 
ZURICH 


1 to an Alpine peak. Like no other trip on 
glittering lakes, thunderous waterfall 
glaciers. Then up up, up—to the world’s 


1 untain mead bove you, soaring. snowy 
Far below, distant, toy-like towns. And all 


with the flowers of 


I 
emerald meadows — afire 


switzerland’s lakes. Like diamonds 
settings of heartstopping grandeur. Set 
and listen for the sound of yodelers 
echoing from far-off mountair 
hat to buy: 
Watches, watches, watches! (Famous makes fi 
than half their Stateside price ' 


TY as many as hive 


) 
ivings 


chor olates 


ractical pointers: 
tem perature May 56°, June 62°, July 65 
ud wear in the northern U.S 


The same 


ialty of the 


with me 


hat to do: 

he glory of an ancie 
the barbarity that once were Rome 
ruled the world the Colos 


It stands there stil] 

the beauty See 
the Forum, where Caesar 
seun marty met a sudden, savage death 


the Catacombs, where Christianity refused to die 


Visit the Vatican. Within its walls, you'll find a mighty 


monument to faith. Look for the sweep, the splendor 
of St. Peter's Church 
s. And in the Sistine Chapel, gaze upward to the 


Michelangelo’s genius blazing forth 


the row on row of pontifical 


ceiling—and see 





3. Revel in the wide, wide world of Rome! Toss a coin 
in the Trevi Fountain. Climb the steps (132 of them!) 
to the palace of the Medicis. Go on Botticellis, da 
Vincis, Raphaels—and all the pizza you can hold. 
Explore an ancient viaduct, stroll the Appian Way, 


tote a picnic hamper to the hills—and have a Roman 
holiday! 


What to buy: 
Fabulous jewelry including silver, tortoise, mother- 
ol-pearl 


Custom clothing (for men, very Continental; for 
women, very carefree!) 

Hats, baskets, handbags (all made with straw—and 
style!) 


Glowing glassware 


ures: May 65°, June 74°, July 78°, 
High-style for city: cottons for country 


{ 


For big-time spenders : $15 a night. 


For budget-stretchers : $3 (with meals!), 


ATHENS 


cradle of civilized man. This is where it 

atop the templed, timeless hill of the 

polis. This is the world of Socrates. of Plato, of 

Aeschylus and Sophocles. See the « olumned Parthenon, 

the temple of the Win, Victory—and know the 
wellsprings of man’s wisdom 

2. Go toa REALLY Greek restaurant! The menu 


vine 
leaves, plump with rice and Spice 


silken wines from 

seaside arbors honey from the mountains of the 
And the prices? Mouthwatering ! 

off for Greece’s golden isles Amid the warm 

‘an, they await you: medieval castles, temples 

poised or ean bluffs, sun-bleached hamlets — and 


flowers, flowers, flowers. (Go with this warning: you 


may never want to come back!) 


What to buy: 
Dolls in dazzling peasant garb 
Greek sandals (naturally!) 
Filmy silks hand loomed on the island of Crete 
Spidery laces from other Grecian isles 
Turkish sweetmeats. honey in earthen casks 





For more 
in New 
Honolulu 
York ( 
Dallas, | 


Practical pointers: 
Average ten peratures May 69 June 76 July 8! 
Clothing: Surprise — your highest-style clothes! A 
plenty of cottons for the warm Mediterranean sur 
{ccommodations: Your conscience will hurt you 
prices are that low. Count on $4 a night for the 
finest—and get reservations ‘way in advance 


Our journey is over... but yours is just be- 
ginning. Think about these worids beyond the 
horizon. Dream about them. Then do something 
about them . by seeing your travel agent. 

Together, he and Qantas jets can speed you to 


spring—and the most magnificent adventure of 
your lite! 


For more information ur travel agent or Qantas 


in New York, San Fran Los 


Angele Vancouver 
Honolulu. (Also BOAC., eral sales agents, in New 
York, Chicago, Washington, Boston, Detroit. Mi 
Dallas, Philadelphia, Winnipeg, Montreal, Toronto. f 


imi, 





BEYOND 


THE 
HORIZON, 
SPRING 
1s 
STIRRING 


In Devon, daffodils are 
thrusting upward through 
the warm English earth. 
Above Zurich, edelweiss 
carpets the Alps. 

Along the Riviera, the sea 
is suddenly brighter, 
suddenly bluer. 


And Qantas, Australia’s 
round-the-world airline, 
is ready to speed you to 
spring. Via mighty 707 
jets... with the world’s 
most fabled service. 


These pages tell all. 
Where to go. When to go. 
How to go. 


Everything, in short, 
except why you should go. 
But with spring on the 
horizon, doesn't your 
heart already know? 


Australia’s 
round-the-world 
jet airline 
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“Along the Riviera, the sea 
"suddenly Fran 


And Qantas, Australia’s 
round-the-world airline, 
is ready to speed you to 
spring. Via mighty 707 
jets... with the world’s 
most fabied service. 


Any travel agent 

will gladly tell you all. 
Where to go. When to go. 
How to go. 


Everything, in short, 
except why you should go. 
But with spring on the 
horizon, doesn’t your 
heart already know? 


Australia’s 
round-the-world 
jet airline 
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HOMERS 
ODYSSEY 


An appreciation by Jerome Weidman, with rewarding excerpts 


from one of the world’s great travel tales 


@ In one of those wonderful Marx Brothers 
movies that lighted up the years of my youth 
there was a scene that won a permanent place in 
my life. I don’t remember the plot, but that does 
not matter. Groucho and Chico are trying to 
track down a stolen painting. They are discussing 
the problem in a bedroom of the owner’s house, 
which they have just entered for the first time. 
By some weird progression of his magnificently 
insane logic, Groucho reaches the conclusion that 
the man who stole the painting must have come 
from the house next door. 

“But there is no house next door,” says Chico. 

“O.K.,” says Groucho. “Then we'll build one.” 

Two of the greatest pieces of literature ever 
conceived by the mind of man are the /liad and 
the Odyssey. Unfortunately, nobody has ever 
been able to identify the mar who conceived 
them. But poems, like money, do not grow on 
trees. Somebody has to write them. It follows, 
therefore, that somebody wrote the /liad and 
the Odyssey. 

Since the writer could not be found, scholars 
decided to do what Groucho decided to do about 
that house next door: build one. They started 
several thousand years ago, and while they are 
still putting on finishing touches, one thing was 
settled: they decided to call him Homer—rather 
arbitrarily. 

Literary construction jobs of this nature tend 
to have more in common with the trade prac- 
ticed by Sherlock Holmes than the one to which 
Jesus of Nazareth was apprenticed as a boy. It is 
not that the carpentry is unimportant. It is 
merely that before he can drive a nail into a 
board, the literary construction worker must un- 
earth his nails and discover his boards by sifting 


a tremendous number of clues, most of them mis- 
leading. 

Consider, for example, these “facts” about 
Homer: 

The date of his birth has been fixed, and al- 
ways with certainty, at 1102 B.c., 685 B.c., 
1159 B.c., 830 B.c., and 1044 B.c. Seven different 
Greek cities are on record as claiming to be Hom- 
er’s birthplace but, as a scholarly wit once 
pointed out, they are not always the same seven. 
Six different dialects have been identified as inte- 
gral parts of the style in which the poems are 
composed, but each dialect belongs to the speech 
of a different century, and the man who com- 
posed the poems in his own dialect obviously 
cannot have lived and written in six different cen- 
turies. And for almost a thousand years, during 
which the existence of the poems was as hard and 
common a fact as the existence of our own 
Declaration of Independence, not a word of them 
had been written down. 

Visitors to museums have seen skeletons of 
prehistoric monsters anthropologists have recon- 
structed from a single bone. This, roughly, is how 
Homer came into existence, except that there 
were quite a few bones, and he left them lying 
about where interested people couldn’t overlook 
them: the poems themselves. 

Out of these bones, which scholars call internal 
evidence, has emerged the romantic physical por- 
trait of the poet with which Homer has most per- 
sistently been identified: a blind old man, infirm, 
penniless and homeless, with a magnificent 
bearded head in which his sightless eyes seem to 
flash with greater brilliance than the stars in the 
heavens; a man wandering from city to city of 
the Ionian world, gathering from among the men 
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and women he loves the raw materials from which 
he fashioned the poems that have been called 
divine. 

It is not a detailed portrait. It doesn’t show the 
warts and wrinkles. It doesn’t tell us how many 
words the poet wrote every day, what school he 
prepped at, or the names of his favorite foods. 
But it is a curiously satisfying portrait. Divinity 
and warts do not go well together. The vacuum 
that created the necessity to invent an author for 
the /liad and the Odyssey did not insist that the 
creation be fashioned from common clay. On the 
contrary. From the very beginning, when history 
first began to reflect the existence of the poems, 
everything about them was larger than life. 

While they make wonderful reading, for exam- 
ple, they could not possibly have been written to 
be read the way we read a book today, because 
even at the latest date fixed for Homer's birth the 
Greek reading public was almost nonexistent. 

It is not unreasonable to conclude, therefore, 
that the /liad and the Odyssey were composed fo: 
reading aloud. 

Reading aloud where? In private homes? At 
parties? In theaters? Perhaps. There is no doubt 
that the poems read aloud beautifully. But to 
read aloud the /liad alone would take at least 
twenty hours, which is a pretty long stretch for 
any private party or public theater. It seems fairly 
obvious, therefore, that the Iliad and the Odyssey 
were composed for some very special and very 
great occasion. 

The only one that seems to fit is the Pana- 
thenaea, which was the time when the Ionian 
peoples gathered in their capital city for the most 
solemn of all celebrations. This gathering took 
place once every four years. For an occasion 
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such as this, a performance that took twenty 
or even forty hours would be singularly 
appropriate. 

The man who composed the /liad and the 
Odyssey saw to it that the subject matter was 
appropriate as well. 

Both poems deal with the Trojan War and 
its consequences: In actual fact, no more is 


known about this conflict than is known 
about Homer. Only this much seems to be 
fairly certain: a long, long time ago, among 
the peoples who lived on the islands along 
the eastern and western shores of the 
Aegean Sea, a struggle took place. 

This struggle struck the popular fancy 
and left a lasting impression on it, just as 


our own Civil War has done in this country. 
Anything that strikes the popular fancy is 
bound to give off sparks. In the case of the 
Trojan War these sparks took the form of 
. . . legends and myths. It is these on which 
Homer drew for his two poems. 

The /liad tells the story of the Trojan War. 
The Odyssey deals with the adventures of 
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Odysseus on his journey home 
from that war. 

The modern reader, accus- 
tomed to air travel, may find it a 
bit difficult to believe, while 
glancing at a map of the Aegean, 
that it took Odysseus ten years to 
get from one end of this teacup- 
sized sea to the other. It would 
almost seem that if he had walked 
home he could have made it in a 
fraction of that time. To under- 
stand why he didn’t, the reader 
should know something about 
Odysseus and his habits. Walk- 
ing was not one of them. 

To begin with, he was a king. 

His kingdom was a small island 
on the western coast of Greece 
called Ithaca. But like other kings 
before and since, Odysseus owed 
allegiance to a higher power. 
Soon after his wife, a charmer 
named Penelope, gave birth to 
their son Telemachus, the Trojan 
War began. 

Wars in those days were no less 
bloody and horrible than they 
are today, but they were fought 
for more romantic reasons. The 
Trojan War, for example, was 
fought over a woman. Her name 
was Helen and she was snatched 
from her husband Menelaus by 
Paris, the son of Priam, who was 
king of Troy. Ordinarily this kid- 
naping would not have affected 
our hero Odysseus. Unfortu- 


| nately, however, Menelaus, the 


wronged husband, had relatives 
in high places. His brother was 
Agamemnon, the emperor of all 
the small kingdoms that made up 
the Greece of that day. 

Menelaus appealed to his pow- 
erful brother for help, and Aga- 
memnon called upon all his vas- 
sal kings to come to the aid of his 
brother. Odysseus answered the 
call of his emperor. 

Ten years later, when this task 
was accomplished, Odysseus 
started for home. There is no rea- 
son why he shouldn’t have made 
it in a matter of days. If he had, 
however, Homer could not have 
written a poem about the journey 
that ta’es twenty hours to recite. 
The poet, therefore, arranged for 
the north wind to act up and put 
Odysseus’ ships at the mercy of a 
storm for ten days. 

When the wind died down, 
Odysseus and his men found they 
had been driven ashore in a 
strange land where the people 
were addicted to the consump- 
tion of a flower called the Lotus, 
which caused sweet forgetfulness. 
Odysseus and his men dined 
heartily and stayed a while. 

Their next stop, unfortunately, 
was the land of the Cyclops, a 
race of giants each equipped with 
only one eye in the center of his 
forehead. Here Odysseus again 
displayed his tendency to pick 
fights with the wrong people. 

In a scrap with a Cyclops 
named Polyphemus, Odysseus 
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put out the giant’s single eye. Polyphe- 
mus, however, was a son of Poseidon, 
the God of the Sea. To avenge the in- 
jury to his son, Poseidon condemned 
Odysseus to ten years of wandering, 
and Homer’s problem was solved. 

All he had to do now was fill the ten 
years with enough of the many legends 
at his disposal to keep Odysseus busy 
until Homer felt the poem was long 
enough. These legends include the visit 
to the Isle of Circe, where the enchant- 
ress turned part of Odysseus’ crew into 
swine; the descent into Hades; the es- 
cape from the Sirens; the visit to the 
Isle of the Sun where, after eating the 
sacred kine, Odysseus’ crew was ship- 
wrecked and only he survived, to be 
cast up on the isle of the goddess 
Calypso, who kept him as her lover for 
eight years. Being the hero of an epic 
is not, as somebody once pointed out, 
all beer and skittles, but as somebody 
else retorted, who wants beer and skit- 
tles when you can have Calypso? 

In the meantime, back home in 
Ithaca, Penelope was not having an 
easy time of it. A new generation of 
young chiefs had grown up on the is- 
land since Odysseus had gone away. 
These younger men, anxious to take 
Odysseus’ place, became a nuisance to 
his wife. They hounded Penelope to 
acknowledge the fact that Odysseus 
was dead and would never return to 
Ithaca, and urged her to choose one of 
them as his successor. But Penelope 
was faithful. Odysseus had told her to 
wait for him. She was certain he would 
come home. To stall the suitors, there- 
fore, she resorted to the device that has 
made her famous. 

She told the importunate suitors that 
she would choose one of them as her 
new husband as soon as she finished 
weaving the web on which she was then 
working. The suitors agreed to wait. 
After all, how long does it take a 
woman to weave a web? Especially a 
woman like Penelope, who worked 
busily all day long, under their very 
eyes? What the suitors did not know, 
however, was that every night, when 
she was alone and supposedly asleep, 
Penelope ripped out the stitches she 
had woven during the day. The suitors, 
who were obviously not very bright, 
never caught on. 

They kept themselves busy, however, 
by swilling Penelope’s wine, wolfing her 
food, and sleeping with her handmaid- 
ens. Telemachus, now a young man 
pushing twenty, was annoyed by all 
this, but all he did was fret. Laertes, 
the father of Odysseus, was too old to 
help. Penelope had to bear the brunt 
of this intolerable situation. 

Even the most casual student of 
story structure can tell at this point in 
the poem that the time, quite obviously, 
has come for a showdown. Homer ar- 
ranges it in a manner that has for cen- 
turies made the breath of his audience 
come faster. 

The structure of the Odyssey covers 
only the last six weeks, or forty-two 
days, of the ten years Odysseus spent 
in his wanderings. The first two nights 
of these six weeks are devoted to Odys- 
seus’ own account of his adventures 
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during the ten preceding years. The re- 
maining forty days are devoted to his 
efforts to establish himself once again 
as the rightful king of Ithaca and hus- 
band of Penelope. 

These efforts are complicated by the 
fact that Telemachus, under the guid- 
ance of the goddess Athene, has set 
out to find his father and bring him 
back to Ithaca. They just miss each 
other, always a good device for pro- 
longing suspense, and Odysseus -ar- 
rives on Ithaca alone. 

The goddess Athene disguises him 
as an old man and, after Telemachus 
finally shows up, father and son plot 
the elimination of the wooers. This 
plot is hatched none too soon because 
Homer, who is a magnificent story- 
teller, has caused Penelope to announce 
that on the following day, the feast of 
the archer god Apollo, she will finally 
make her long-delayed choice among 
the suitors. Her choice, she says, will de- 
pend upon a feat of strength and skill: 
she will marry the man who can draw 
Odysseus’ old bow and send an arrow 
through the holes in twelve ax blades 
set up in a row. Odysseus has arrived, 
as the phrase goes, in the nick of time. 

For these columns I have chosen 
Books X and XII from the famous 
prose translation of the Odyssey by 
S. H. Butcher and Andrew Lang. 


Book X 


‘Then we came to the isle Aeolian, 
where dwelt Aeolus, son of Hippotas, 
dear to the deathless gods, in a floating 
island, and all about it is a wall of 
bronze unbroken, and the cliff runs up 
sheer from the sea. His twelve children 
too abide there in his halls, six daugh- 
ters and six lusty sons; and, behold, he 
gave his daughters to his sons to wife. 
And they feast evermore by their dear 
father and their kind mother, and dain- 
ties innumerable lie ready to their 
hands. And the house is full of the 
savour of feasting, and the noise 
thereof rings round, yea in the court- 
yard, by day, and in the night they 
sleep each one by his chaste wife in 
coverlets and on jointed bedsteads. So 
then we came to their city and their 
goodly dwelling, and the king en- 
treated me kindly for a whole month, 
and sought out each thing, Ilios and 
the ships of the Argives, and the return 
of the Achaeans. So I told him all the 
tale in order duly. But when I in turn 
took the word and asked of my jour- 
ney, and bade him send me on my way, 
he too denied me not, but furnished an 
escort. He gave me a wallet, made of 
the hide of an ox of nine seasons old, 
which he let flay, and therein he bound 
the ways of all the noisy winds; for him 
the son of Cronos made keeper of the 
winds, either to lull or to rouse what 
blasts he will. And he made it fast in 
the hold of the ship with a shining silver 
thong, that not the faintest breath 
might escape. Then he sent forth the 
blast of the West Wind to blow for me, 
to bear our ships and ourselves upon 
our way ; but this he was never to bring 
to pass, for we were undone through 
our own hecdlessness. 
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‘For nine whole days we sailed by 
night and day continually, and now on 
the tenth day my native land came in 
sight, and already we were so near that 
we beheld the folk tending the beacon 
fires. Then over me there came sweet 
slumber in my weariness, for all the 
time I was holding the sheet, nor gave 
it to any of my company, that so we 
might come quicker to our own coun- 
try. Meanwhile my company held con- 
verse together, and said that I was 
bringing home for myself gold and sil- 
ver, gifts from Aeolus the high-hearted 
son of Hippotas. And thus would they 
speak looking each man to his neigh- 
bour: 

*“Lo now, how beloved he is and 
highly esteemed among all men, to the 
city and land of whomsoever he may 
come. Many are the goodly treasures 
he taketh with him out of the spoil 
from Troy, while we who have fulfilled 
like journeying with him return home- 
ward bringing with us but empty hands. 
And now Aeolus hath given unto him 
these things freely in his love. Nay 
come, let us quickly see what they are, 
even what wealth of gold and silver is in 
the wallet.” 

‘So they spake, and the evil counsel 
of my company prevailed. They loosed 
the wallet, and all the winds brake 
forth. And the violent blast seized my 
men, and bare them towards the high 
seas weeping, away from their own 
country; but as for me, I awoke and 
communed with my great heart, whether 
I should cast myself from the ship and 
perish in the deep, or endure in silence 
and abide yet among the living. How- 
beit I hardened my heart to endure, and 
muffling my head I lay still in the ship. 
But the vessels were driven by the evil 
storm-wind back to the isle Aeolian, 
and my company made moan. 

‘There we stepped ashore and drew 
water, and my company presently took 
their midday meal by the swift ships. 
Now when we had tasted bread and 
wine, I took with me a herald and one 
of my company, and went to the famous 
dwelling of Aeolus; and I found him 
feasting with his wife and children. So 
we went in and sat by the pillars of the 
door on the threshold, and they all 
marvelled and asked us: 

‘How hast thou come hither, Odys- 
seus? What evil god assailed thee? 
Surely we sent thee on thy way with all 
diligence, that thou mightest get thee to 
thine own country and thy home, and 
whithersoever thou wouldest.” 

‘Even so they said, but I spake 
among them heavy at heart: “My evil 
company hath been my bane, and sleep 
thereto remorseless. Come, my friends, 
do ye heal the harm, for yours is the 
power.” 

‘So I spake, beseeching them in soft 
words, but they held their peace. And 
the father answered, saying: “Get thee 
forth from the island straightway, 
thou that art the most reprobate of liv- 
ing men. Far be it from me to help 
or to further that man whom the 
blessed gods abhor! Get thee forth, for 
lo, thy coming marks thee hated by the 
deathless gods.” 

Continued on Page 145 
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Continued from Page 143 

‘Therewith he sent me forth from the 
house making heavy moan. Thence we 
sailed onwards stricken at heart. And 
the spirit of the men was spent beneath 
the grievous rowing by reason of our 
vain endeavour, for there was no more 
any sign of a wafting wind. So for the 
space of six days we sailed by night and 
day continually, and on the seventh we 
came to the steep stronghold of Lamos, 
Telepylos of the Laestrygons, where 
herdsman hails herdsman as he drives 
in his flock, and the other who drives 
forth answers the call. There might a 
sleepless man have earned a double 
wage, the one as neatherd, the other 
shepherding white flocks: so near are 
the outgoings of the night and of the 
day. Thither when we had come to the 
fair haven, whereabout on both sides 
goes one steep cliff unbroken, and 
jutting headlands over against each 
other stretch forth at the mouth of the 
harbour, and strait is the entrance; 
thereinto all the others steered their 
curved ships. Now the vessels were 
bound within the hollow harbour each 
hard by other, for no wave ever swelled 
within it, great or small, but there was a 
bright calm all around. But I alone 
moored my dark ship without the har- 
bour, at the uttermost point thereof, 
and made fast the hawser to a rock. 
And I went up a craggy hill, a place of 
out-look, and stood thereon: thence 
there was no sign of the labour of men 
or oxen, only we saw the smoke curling 
upward from the land. Then I sent 
forth certain of my company to go and 
search out what manner of men they 
were who here live upon the earth by 
bread, choosing out two of my com- 
pany and sending a third with them as 
herald. Now when they had gone 
ashore, they went along a level road 
whereby wains were wont to draw 
down wood from the high hills to the 
town. And without the town they fell 
in with a damsel drawing water, the 
noble daughter of Laestrygonian Anti- 
phates. She had come down to the 
clear-flowing spring Artacia, for thence 
it was custom to draw water to the 
town. So they stood by her and spake 
unto her, and asked who was king of 
that land, and who they were he ruled 
over. Then at once she showed them the 
high-roofed hall of her father. Now 
when they had entered the renowned 
house, they found his wife therein: she 
was huge of bulk as a mountain peak 
and was loathly in their sight. Straight- 
way she called the renowned An- 
tiphates, her lord, from the assembly- 
place, and he contrived a pitiful destruc- 
tion for my men. Forthwith he clutched 
up one of my company and made ready 
his midday meal, but the other twain 
sprang up and came in flight to the 
ships. Then he raised the war-cry 
through the town, and the valiant 
Laestrygonians at the sound thereof, 
flocked together from every side, a host 
past number, not like men but like the 
Giants. They cast at us from the cliffs 
with great rocks, each of them a man’s 
burden, and anon there arose from the 
fleet an evil din of men dying and ships 
shattered withal. And like folk spearing 





fishes they bare home their hideous meal. 
While as yet they were slaying my friends 
within the deep harbour, I drew my sharp 
sword from my thigh, and with it cut the 
hawsers of my dark-prowed ship. Quickly 
then I called to my company, and bade 
them dash in with the oars, that we might 
clean escape this evil plight. And all with 
one accord they tossed the sea water with 
the oar-blade, in dread of death, and to my 
delight my barque flew forth to the high 


seas away from the. . . rocks, but those 
other ships were lost there, one and all. 

‘Thence we sailed onward stricken at 
heart, yet glad as men saved from death, 
albeit we had lost our dear companions. 
And we came to the isle Aeaean, where 
dwelt Circe of the braided tresses, an awful 
goddess of mortal speech, own sister to the 
wizard Aeétes. Both were begotten of 
Helios, who gives light to all men, and 
their mother was Perse, daughter of 





Oceanus. There on the shore we put in 
with our ship into the sheltering haven 
silently, and some god was our guide. Then 
we stept ashore, and for two days and two 
nights lay there, consuming our own hearts 
for weariness and pain. But when now the 
fair-tressed Dawn had brought the full 
light of the third day, then did I seize 
my spear and my sharp sword, and quickly 
departing from the ship I went up unto a 
place of wide prospect, if haply I might see 
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any sign of the labour of men and hear the 
sound of their speech. So I went up a 





craggy hili, a place of out-look, and I saw 
the smoke rising from the broad-wayed 
earth in the halls of Circé, through the 
thick coppice and the woodland. Then I 
mused in my mind and heart whether I 
should go and make discovery, for that I 
had seen the smoke and flame. And as 
I thought thereon this seemed to me the 
better counsel, to go first to the swift ship 





and to the sea-banks, and give my com- 
pany their midday meal, and then send 
them to make search. But as I came and 
drew nigh to the curved ship, some god 
even then took pity on me in my loneliness, 
and sent a tall antlered stag across my very 
path. He was coming down from his pas- 
ture in the woodland to the river to drink, 
for verily the might of the sun was sore 
upon him. And as he came up from out of 
the stream, I smote him on the spine in the 
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middle of the back, and the brazen shaft 
went clean through him, and with a 
moan he fell in the dust, and his life 
passed from him. Then I set my foot on 
him and drew forth the brazen shaft 
from the wound, and laid it hard by 
upon the ground and let it lie. Next I 
broke withies and willow twigs, and 
wove me a rope a fathom in length, well 
twisted from end to end, and bound to- 
gether the feet of the huge beast, and 
went to the black ship bearing him 
across my neck, and leaning on a spear, 
for it was in no wise possible to carry 
him on my shoulder with the one hand, 
for he wasa mighty quarry. And | threw 
him down before the ship and roused 
my company with soft words, standing 
by each man in turn: 

‘Friends, for all our sorrows we 
shall not yet a while go down to the 
house of Hades, ere the coming of the 
day of destiny; go to then, while as yet 
there is meat and drink in the swift ship, 
let us take thought thereof, that we be 
not famished for hunger.” 

‘Even so I spake, and they speedily 
hearkened to my words. They un- 
muffied their heads, and there on the 
shore of the unharvested sea gazed at 
the stag, for he was a mighty quarry. 
But after they had delighted their eyes 
with the sight of him, they washed their 
hands and got ready the glorious feast. 
So for that time we sat the livelong day 
till the going down of the sun, feasting 
on abundant flesh and sweet wine. But 
when the sun sank and darkness had 


come on, then we laid us to rest upon 
the sea beach. So soon as early Dawn 
shone forth, the rosy-fingered, I called 
a gathering of my men and spake in the 
ears of them all: 

‘Hear my words, my fellows, despite 
your evil case. My friends, lo, now we 
know not where is the place of darkness 
or of dawning, nor where the Sun, that 
gives light to men, goes beneath the 
earth, nor where he rises; therefore let 
us advise us speedily if any counsel yet 
may be: as for me, I deem there is none. 
For I went up a craggy hill, a place of 
out-look, and saw the island crowned 
about with the circle of the endless sea, 
the isle itself lying low; and in the midst 
thereof mine eyes beheld the smoke 
through the thick coppice and the 
woodland.” 

‘Even so I spake, but their spirit 
within them was broken, as they re- 
membered the deeds of Antiphates the 
Laestrygonian, and all the evil violence 
of the haughty Cyclops, the man-eater. 
So they wept aloud shedding big tears. 
Howbeit no avail came of their weeping. 

‘Then I numbered my _ goodly- 
greaved company in two bands, and ap- 
pointed a leader for each, and I myself 
took the command of the one part, and 
godlike Eurylochus of the other. And 
anon we shook the lots in a brazen- 
fitted helmet, and out leapt the lot of 
proud Eurylochus. So he went on his 
way, and with him two and twenty of 
my fellowship all weeping; and we were 
left behind making lament. In the forest 
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glades they found the halls of Circe 
builded, of polished stone, in a place 
with wide prospect. And all around the 
palace mountain-bred wolves and lions 
were roaming, whom she herself had 
bewitched with evil drugs that she gave 
them. Yet the beasts did not set on my 
men, but lo, they ramped about them 
and fawned on them, wagging their long 
tails. And as when dogs fawn about 
their lord when he comes from the feast, 
for he always brings them the fragments 
that soothe their mood, even so the 
strong-clawed wolves and the lions 
fawned around them; but they were 
affrighted when they saw the strange 
and terrible creatures. So they stood at 
the outer gate of the fair-tressed god- 
dess, and within they heard Circé sing- 
ing in a sweet voice, as she fared to and 
fro before the great web imperishable, 
such as is the handiwork of goddesses, 
fine of woof and full of grace and 
splendour. Then Polites, a leader of 
men, the dearest to me and the trustiest 
of all my company, first spake to them: 

‘**Friends, forasmuch as there is one 
within that fares to and fro before a 
mighty web singing a sweet song, so 
that all the floor of the hall makes echo, 
a goddess she is or a woman; come 
quickly and cry aloud to her.” 

‘He spake the word and they cried 
aloud and called to her. And straight- 
way she came forth and opened the 
shining doors and bade them in, and all 
went with her in their heedlessness. But 
Eurylochus tarried behind, for he 


guessed that there was some treason. So 
she led them in and set them upon the 
chairs and high seats, and made them a 
mess of cheese and barley-meal and yel- 
low honey with Pramnian wine, and 
mixed harmful drugs with the food to 
make them utterly forget their own 
country. Now when she had given them 
the cup and they had drunk it off, pres- 
ently she smote them with a wand, and 
in the styes of the swine she penned 
them. So they had the head and voice, 
the bristles and the shape of swine, but 
their mind abode even as of old. Thus 
were they penned there weeping, and 
Circé flung them acorns and mast and 
fruit of the cornel tree to eat, whereon 
wallowing swine do always batten. 

‘Now Eurylochus came back to the 
swift black ship to bring tidings of his 
fellows, and of their unseemly doom. 
Not a word could he utter, for all his 
desire, so deeply smitten was he to the 
heart with grief, and his eyes were filled 
with tears and his soul was fain of 
lamentation. But when we all had 
pressed him with our questions in 
amazement, even then he told the fate 
of the remnant of our company. 

‘We went, as thou didst command, 
through the coppice, noble Odysseus: 
we found within the forest glades the 
fair halls, builded of polished stone, in 
a place with wide prospect. And there 
was one that fared before a mighty web 
and sang a clear song, a goddess she 
was or a woman, and they cried aloud 

Continued on Page 150 
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Continued from Page 147 
and called to her. And straightway she 
came forth, and opened the shining doors 
and bade them in, and they all went with 
her in their heedlessness. But | tarried be- 
hind, for I guessed that there was some 
treason. Then they vanished away one and 
all, nor did any of them appear again, 
though I sat long time watching.” 

‘So spake he, whereon I cast about my 
shoulder my silver-studded sword, a great 


blade of bronze, and slung my bow about 
me and bade him lead me again by the 
way that he came. But he caught me with 
both hands, and by my knees he besought 
me, and bewailing him spake to me winged 
words: 


‘Lead me not thither against my will, 


oh fosterling of Zeus, but leave me here! 
For well | know thou shalt thyself return 
no more, nor bring any one of all thy fel- 
lowship; nay, let us flee the swifter with 
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those that be here, for even yet may we 
escape the evil day.” 

‘On this wise he spake, but I answered 
him, saying: ““Eurylochus, abide for thy 
part here in this place, eating and drink- 
ing by the black hollow ship: but I will 
go forth, for a strong constraint is laid 
on me. 

‘With that I went up from the ship 
and the sea-shore. But lo, when in my 
faring through the sacred glades | was 
now drawing near to the great hall of 
the enchantress Circé, then did Hermes, 
of the golden wand, meet me as | ap- 
proached the house, in the likeness of a 
young man with the first down on his 
lip, the time when youth is most 
gracious. So he clasped my hand and 
spake and hailed me: 

*“Ah, hapless man, whither away 
again, all alone through the wolds, thou 
that knowest not this country? And thy 
company yonder in the hall of Circé are 
penned in the guise of swine, in their 
deep lairs abiding. Is it in hope to free 
them that thou art come hither? Nay, 
methinks, thou thyself shalt never re- 
turn but remain there with the others. 
Come then, I will redeem thee from thy 
distress, and bring deliverance. Lo, take 
this herb of virtue, and go to the dwell- 
ing of Circé, that it may keep from thy 
head the evil day. And I will tell thee all 
the magic sleight of Circé. She will mix 
thee a potion and cast drugs into the 
mess; but not even so shall she be able 
to enchant thee; so helpful is this 
charmed herb that I shall give thee, and 





I will tell thee all. When it shall be that 
Circé smites thee with her long wand, 
even then draw thou thy sharp sword 
from thy thigh, and spring on her, as 
one eager to slay her. And she will 
shrink away and be instant with thee to 
lie with her. Thenceforth disdain not 
thou the bed of the goddess, that she 
may deliver thy company and kindly 
entertain thee. But command her to 
swear a mighty oath by the blessed gods, 
that she will plan nought else of mis- 
chief to thine own hurt, lest she make 
thee a dastard and unmanned, when she 
hath thee naked.” 

“Therewith the slayer of Argos gave 
me the plant that he had plucked from 
the ground, and he showed me the 
growth thereof. It was black at the 
root, but the flower was like to milk. 
Moly the gods call it, but it is hard for 
mortal men to dig; howbeit with the 
gods all things are possible. 

‘Then Hermes departed toward high 
Olympus, up through the woodland 
isle, but as for me I held on my way to 
the house of Circé, and my heart was 
darkly troubled as I went. So I halted in 
the portals of the fair-tressed goddess; 
there I stood and called aloud and the 
goddess heard my voice, who presently 
came forth and opened the shining 
doors and bade me in, and I went with 
her heavy at heart. So she led me in and 
set me on a chair with studs of silver, a 
goodly carven chair, and beneath was a 
footstool for the feet. And she made me 
a potion in a golden cup, that I might 
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drink, and she also put a charm therein, 
in the evil counsel of her heart. Now 
when she had given it and I had drunk 
it off and was not bewitched, she smote 
me with her wand and spake and hailed 
me: 
‘““Go thy way now to the stye, 
couch thee there with the rest of thy 
company.” 

‘So spake she, but I drew my sharp 
sword from my thigh and sprang upon 
Circé, as one eager to slay her. But with 
a great cry she slipped under, and 
clasped my knees, and bewailing herself 
spake to me winged words: 

*“Who art thou of the sons of men, 
and whence? Where is thy city? Where 
are they that begat thee? I marvel to see 
how thou hast drunk of this charm, and 
wast nowise subdued. Nay, for there 
lives no man else that is proof against 
this charm, whoso hath drunk thereof, 
and once it hath passed his lips. But 
thou hast, methinks, a mind within thee 
that may not be enchanted. Verily thou 
art Odysseus, ready at need, whom he 
of the golden wand, the slayer of Argos, 
full often told me was to come hither 
on his way from Troy with his swift 
black ship. Nay come, put thy sword 
into the sheath, and thereafter let us go 
up into my bed, that meeting in love 
and sleep we may trust each the other.” 

‘So spake she, but I answered her, 
saying: “Nay, Circé, how canst thou 
bid me be gentle to thee, who has turned 
my company into swine within thy 
halls, and holding me here with a guile- 


ful heart requires me to pass within thy 
chamber and go up into thy bed, that so 
thou mayest make me a dastard and 
unmanned when thou hast me naked? 
Nay, never will I consent to go up into 
thy bed, except thou wilt deign, god- 
dess, to swear a mighty oath, that thou 
wilt plan nought else of mischief to 
mine own hurt.” 

‘So I spake, and she straightway 
swore the oath not to harm me, as I 
bade her. But when she had sworn and 
had done that oath, then at last I went 
up into the beautiful bed of Circé. 

“Now all this while her handmaids 
busied them in the halls, four maidens 
that are her serving women in the house. 
They are born of the wells and of the 
woods and of the holy rivers, that flow 
forward into the salt sea. Of these one 
cast upon the chairs goodly coverlets of 
purple above, and spread a linen cloth 
thereunder. And lo, another drew up 
silver tables to the chairs, and thereon 
set for them golden baskets. And a third 
mixed sweet honey-hearted wine in a 
silver bowl, and set out cups of gold. 
And a fourth bare water, and kindled a 
great fire beneath the mighty cauldron. 
So the water waxed warm; but when it 
boiled in the bright brazen vessel, she 
set me in a bath and bathed me with 
water from out a great cauldron, pour- 
ing it over head and shoulders, when 
she had mixed it to a pleasant warmth, 
till from my limbs she took away the 
consuming weariness. Now after she 
had bathed me and anointed me well 


with olive oil, and cast about me a fair 
mantle and a doublet, she led me into the 
halls and set me on a chair with studs of 
silver, a goodly carven chair, and beneath 
was a footstool for the feet. And a hand- 
maid bare water for the hands in a goodly 
golden ewer, and poured it forth over a 
silver basin to wash withal ; and to my side 
she drew a polished table, and a grave 
dame bare wheaten bread and set it by me, 
and laid on the board many dainties, giv- 


ing freely of such things as she had by her. 
And she bade me eat, but my soul found 
no pleasure therein. I sat with other 
thoughts, and my heart had a boding of ill. 
‘Now when Circé saw that I sat thus, 
and that I put forth my hands to the meat, 
and that I was mightily afflicted, she drew 
near to me and spake to me winged words: 
‘Wherefore thus, Odysseus, dost thou 
sit there like a speechless man, consuming 
Continued on Page 153 
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Enjoy a European Grand Tour, visiting England, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, 
Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Austria, Italy, French Riviera, Monte Carlo, France. Also tours in- 
cluding Ireland, Scotland and Wales and 3 Week Air Tours. Specia! Tours to Passion Play at 
Oberammergau. 

Tours are all First Class in Europe and Personally Escorted—Alll Expense including round trip 
tourist steamship or economy air fare. Weekly departures from New York, May thru November, 
on these Famous Luxury Liners or Jets: Queen Mary, Queen Elizabeth, S.S. United States, S.S, 
Maasdam, S.S. Statendam, Empress of Britain, S.S. Flandre, S.S. Hanseatic—Pan American, 
BOAC, Sabena. Later return if desired. See Your Travel Agent cr Send for Free Booklet No. 7-G. 

Read the story of a Caravan Tour... “The Grand Tour of Europe" by Thomas Lesure, $1.50 
at many travel agents, bookstores, or send coupon below. 


Mediterranean Cruise and Tour of 


NORTH AFRICA and SOUTHERN EUROPE from $1,098 


Visit Morocco, Africa; Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, France, Gibraltar, Monte Carlo, Is- 
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land of Majorca, Island of Elba. Cruise : 
the Suntane Route via the South Atlantic | 220 $. State St., Chicage 4, iil. 
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xport Lines and Italian Lines, with regu- 
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and program of night entertainment. See | Address. 
j Your Travel Agent or send for Special , 
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a double cracker of Ry-Krisp with butter 
is lower in calories than a Single slice 
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Run away to sea—on Orient & Pacific! 


Sa W4 Your Orient & Pacific liner is 
cutting through the soft Pacific 
V/A aw night at 22% knots. Behind you 
are Vancouver, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. Tomorrow you sail into lovely Hono- 
lulu. In another seven days you'll be strolling 
through the streets of Yokohama. 
This is the way to really see the Pacific. On 


a great ocean liner. You have no worries 
about excess baggage or missed connections. 
You can relax. Unwind. Become firm friends 
with people from every part of the world. 
The trip isa glorious vacation in itself. 
Orient & Pacific liners are the largest and 
fastest in the Pacific. Each has two swimming 
pools (one in tourist and one in first class), 


two orchestras, a half dozen cafés and thou- 
sands of feet of open deck for sunlit games 
and moonlight dances. 

See your travel agent now. He can give you 
all the details. Or write: Orient & Pacific Lines 
in San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle or Van- 
couver. Elsewhere in the U. S. and Canada: 
Cunard Line, General Passenger Agents. 


To the Orient—These are temple dancers at Nikko. Next 
sailings to Japan,- Hong Kong, Manila, Singapore: May 16, 
June 14, July 24. Fares to Japan and back, from $638 tourist. 


South Pacific—This is Fiji. You also call at Hawaii, 
New Zealand and Australia. Next sailings: May 
13, July 28. Round trips, from $644 tourist. 


Europe — You can go by way of either the Orient or South 
Pacific. Or this June 25 and July 7 you can sail there from 
San Francisco via Panama and the Caribbean. 
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Continued from Page 151 
thine own soul, and dost not touch 
meat nor drink? Dost thou indeed 
deem there is some further guile? Nay, 
thou hast no cause to fear, for already 
I have sworn thee a strong oath not to 
harm thee.” 

‘So spake she, but I answered her, 
saying : “Oh, Circé, what righteous man 
would have the heart to taste meat and 
drink ere he had redeemed his com- 
pany, and beheld them face to face? 
But if in good faith thou biddest me eat 
and drink, then let them go free, that 
mine eyes may behold my dear 
companions.” 

‘So I spake, and Circé passed out 
through the hall with the wand in her 
hand, and opened the doors of the stye, 
and drave them forth in the shape of 
swine of nine seasons old. There they 
stood before her, and she went through 
their midst, and anointed each one of 
them with another charm. And lo, 
from their limbs, the bristles dropped 
away, wherewith the venom had ere- 
while clothed them, that lady Circé 
gave them. And they became men again, 
younger than before they were, and 
goodlier far, and taller to behold. And 
they all knew me again and each one 
took my hands, and wistful was the 
lament that sank into their souls, and 
the roof around rang wondrously. And 
even the goddess herself was moved 
with compassion. 

‘Then standing nigh me the fair god- 
dess spake unto me: “Son of Laertes, of 
the seed of Zeus, Odysseus of many de- 
vices, depart now to thy swift ship and 
the sea-banks. And first of all, draw ye 
up the ship ashore, and bestow the 
goods in the caves and all the gear. And 
thyself return again, and bring with thee 
thy dear companions.” 

‘So spake she, and my lordly spirit 
consented thereto. So I went on my way 
to the swift ship and the sea-banks, and 
there I found my dear company on the 
swift ship lamenting piteously, shed- 
ding big tears. And as when calves of 
the homestead gather round the droves 
of kine that have returned to the yard, 
when they have had their fill of pasture, 
and all with one accord frisk before 
them, and the folds may no more con- 
tain them, but with a ceaseless lowing 
they skip about their dams, so flocked 
they all about me weeping, when their 
eyes beheld me. Yea, and to their spirit 
it was as though they had got to their 
dear country, and the very city of rug- 
ged Ithaca, where they were born and 
reared. 

‘Then making lament they spake to 
me winged words: “O fosterling of 
Zeus, we were none otherwise glad at 
thy returning, than if we had come to 
Ithaca, our own country. Nay come, of 
our other companions tell us the tale of 
their ruin.” 

‘So spake they, but I answered them 
with soft words: “Behold, let us first of 
all draw up the ship ashore, and bestow 
our goods in the caves and all our gear. 
And do ye bestir you, one and all, to go 
with me, that ye may see your fellows 
in the sacred dwelling of Circé, eating 
and drinking, for they have continual 
store.” 


‘So spake I, and at one they hearkened 
to my words, but Eurylochus alone would 
have holden all my companions, and. . . 
he spake to them winged words: 
‘Wretched men that we are! whither 
are we going? Why are your hearts so set 
on sorrow that ye should go down to the 
hall of Circé, who will surely change us all 
to swine, or wolves, or lions, to guard her 
great house perforce, according to the 
deeds that the Cyclops wrought, when cer- 


tain of our company went to his inmost 
fold, and with them went Odysseus, ever 
hardy, for through the blindness of his 
heart did they too perish?” 

‘So spake he, but I mused in my heart 
whether to draw my long hanger from my 
stout thigh, and therewith smite off his 
head and bring it to the dust, albeit he was 
very near of kin to me; but the men of my 
company stayed me on every side with 
soothing words: 





‘Prince of the seed of Zeus, as for this 
man, we will suffer him, if thou wilt have 
it so, to abide here by the ship and guard 
the ship; but as for us, be our guide to the 
sacred house of Circé.” 

‘So they spake and went up from the 
ship and the sea. Nay, nor yet was 
Eurylochus left by the... ship, but he went 
with us, for he feared my terrible rebuke. 

‘Meanwhile Circé bathed the rest of my 
company in her halls with all care, and 











AN DIEGO is blessed with not one but swo wonderful 
bays. In 14-mile-long San Diego Bay, you will see 
mammoth Navy aircraft carriers, passenger liners such as 
the Matsonia, cargo ships from all over the world, and hun- 
dreds of pleasure craft. San Diego's other “Bay-for-Play” is r 
Mission Bay, a 4,600-acre aquatic park. 

This hotel dining room overlooks its own 1200-foot 
beach on Mission Bay... typical of the excellent hotel and 
motel facilities in San Diego. Visitors to the bay may rent 
sailboats. Water skiing is the world’s best, and there is even 
a ski school for beginners. Fishing is good right in Mission 
Bay, or you may board a boat in the bay for fabulous deep 
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San Diego’s “Bay-for-Play!” 


horse or dog racing, jai alai, restaurants and night clubs. 
San Diego-Land is a great place to visit — where Southern 
California living is at its best! 





CONVENTION AND TOURIST BUREAU 


DEPT. H-5, 924 SECOND AVE., SAN DIEGO 1, CALIF. 
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sea catches. — 
Mission Bay is just one of San Diego's attractions, There ADDRESS 

are fine ocean beaches, a world-famous zoo, near-perfect | city 

weather and much more. Nearby Mexico offers bullfights, SOiaaeetensane > 


anointed them well with olive oil; and cast 
thick mantles and doublets about them. 
And we found them all feasting nobly in the 
halls. And when they saw and knew each 
other face to face, they wept and mourned, 
and the house rang around. Then she stood 
near me, that fair goddess, and spake say- 


ing: 


**Son of Laertes, of the seed of Zeus, 
Odysseus of many devices, no more now 
wake this plenteous weeping: myself I 
know of all the pains ye endured upon the 
teeming deep, and the great despite done 
you by unkindly men upon the land. Nay 
come, eat ye meat and drink wine, till your 
spirit shall return to you again, as it was 


when first ye left your own country of rug- 
ged Ithaca ; but now are ye wasted and want- 
ing heart, mindful evermore of your sore 
wandering, nor has your heart ever been 
merry, for very grievous hath been your 
trial.” 

‘So spake she, and our lordly spirit con- 
sented thereto. So there we sat day by day 
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RED HOT AND RAMBUNCTIOUS! 300/F BY CHRYSLER 


It’s the sixth of a famous family! And, by every measurement, 
leader of the clan. The 300-F by Chrysler is proud to prove 
its greatness! 

Open the long, louvered hood. The sight that greets you is an 
engineering masterwork . . . one you'll seldom discover in the 
world of high-performance automobiles. Nestling there, the 
“F's” Ram-Injection V-8, its businesslike manifolds ready to 
feed an instant surge of power with race-bred competence. 
Note the specially mounted twin 4-barrel carburetors. This 
engine is built for charging . . . and looks it! 

Relax behind the well-placed wheel. You sit on individual 


bucket seats superbly fashioned in top-grain leather. Turn the 
key and you’re tuned to action. This car even sounds like it’s 
anxious for the road. 
Then, touch the button marked “‘D.” Plant your foot on the 
pedal and watch the tachometer needle fly. For the 300-F 
reaches legal limits with breathtaking ease! Nearest thing to 
flying. Acceleration with a wallop! 
Consider the sound, the feel, the look of Chrysler's most prized 
engineering specimen. It’s a rare one that only 
a motoring minority will be able to own! 
... exclusive, exciting, engineered for action! 


for the full circle of a year, feast- 
ing on abundant flesh and sweet 
wine. But when now a year had 
gone, and the seasons returned 
as the months waned, and the 
long days came in their course, 
then did my dear company call 
me forth, and say: 

*“Good sir, now is it high time 
to mind thee of thy native land, 
if it is ordained that thou shalt be 
saved, and come to thy lofty 
house and thine own country.” 

‘So spake they and my lordly 
spirit consented thereto. So for 
that time we sat the livelong day 
till the going down of the sun, 
feasting on abundant flesh and 
sweet wine. But when the sun 
sank and darkness came on, they 
laid them to rest throughout the 
shadowy halls. 

‘But when I had gone up into 
the fair bed of Circé, 1 besought 
her by her knees, and the goddess 
heard my speech, and uttering 
my voice I spake to her winged 
words: “Circé, fulfil for me the 
promise which thou madest me 
to send me on my homeward 
way. Now is my spirit eager to be 
gone, and the spirit of my com- 
pany, that wear away my heart as 
they mourn around me, when 
haply thou art gone from us.” 

‘So spake I, and the fair god- 
dess answered me anon: “Son of 
Laertes, of the seed of Zeus, 
Odysseus of many devices, tarry 
ye now no longer in my house 
against your will; but first must 
ye perform another journey, and 
reach the dwelling of Hades and 
of dread Persephone to seek to 
the spirit of Theban Teiresias, the 
blind soothsayer, whose wits abide 
steadfast. To him Persephone 
hath given judgment, even in 
death, that he alone should have 
understanding; but the other 
souls sweep shadow-like around.” 

“Thus spake she, but as for me, 
my heart was broken, and I wept 
as I sat upon the bed, and my 
soul had no more care to live and 
to see the sunlight. 

“But when I had my fill of 
weeping and grovelling, then at 
the last I answered and spake 
unto her saying: “And who, 
Circé, will guide us on this way? 
for no man ever yet sailed to hell 
in a black ship.” 

‘So spake I, and the fair god- 


| dess answered me anon: “Son of 


Laertes, of the seed of Zeus, 
Odysseus of many devices, nay, 
trouble not thyself for want of a 
guide, by thy ship abiding, but 
set up the mast and spread abroad 
the white sails and sit thee down; 
and the breeze of the North Wind 
will bear thy vessel on her way. 
But when thou hast now sailed in 
thy ship across the stream 
Oceanus, where is a waste shore 
and the groves of Persephone, 
even tall poplar trees and willows 
that shed their fruit before the 

Continued on Page 159 
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“The world’s most advanced jetliner!” 


Flight engineers are quick to point 


out the many technical features 
which make the DC-8 the world’s 
most modern jetliner. “Most ad- 
vanced noise suppressors to date!” 
“Cabin air refreshed every three 
minutes!”’ “So stable in flight, it’s 


like resting at home!” 


You won’t need to be told of the 
many other Douglas features created 
for your comfort . . . you'll notice 
them at once! Individual reading light 
that follows you in any seat position. 
More headroom and legroom. Wide 
aisles and large windows in both 
first-class and tourist sections. 


And, of course, built into every DC 
plane is that long-famous Douglas 
feature—peace of mind. 

The world’s most renowned airlines 
are now flying the DC-8—or soon 
will be. Check them next trip you 
make—and make a date with the DC-8 


—world’s most advanced airliner! 


More airlines choose the DC-8 than any other jetliner: 
Alitalia-Linee Aeree Italiane * Canadian Pacific AirLines 
Delta Air Lines * Eastern Air Lines * Iberia Airlines 
of Spain * Japan Air Lines * KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
National Airlines * Northwest Orient Airlines 
Olympic Airways * Panagra * Panair Do Brasil * Pan _ 
American World Airways * Philippine Air Lines * SAS— 
Scandinavian Airlines System * Swissair * Trans-Conada 
Air Lines * Transports Aeriens Intercontinentaux 
Union Aeromaritime De Transport * United Air Lines 


Most advanced in jetliner design, the DC-8 brings its passengers the very latest in modern comfort aloft. 
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IT MADE WITH LIGHT, BRIGHT, BEAUTIFUL ALUMINUM 
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These are the things that make 
the sun fun, fill every minute 
you spend in your backyard 
with relaxation and pleasure: 


LIGHT, BRIGHT AND BEAUTIFUL 
FURNITURE OF ALCOA® 
ALUMINUM means carefree 
outdoor living. Available in high 
fashion designs to grace any 
setting or in functional styles for 
rugged backyard, patio or porch 
duty, lightweight aluminum 
casual furniture means an end 
to maintenance, an end to annual 
scraping, sanding, painting. 


Aluminum furniture is plenty 
strong to withstand the assault of 
little children . . . and not so 
little children, yet light enough 
to be handled conveniently, moved 
from place to piace with ease. 


STURDY, EASY-TO-HANDLE 
PICNIC AND SPORTING GOODS 
OF ALCOA ALUMINUM area real 
prize for a backyard vacation. 
Long-lasting, maintenance-free, 
yet lightweight enough for 
anyone to handle easily, 
aluminum picnic and sporting 
goods give hours and hours 

of rewarding relaxation. 


And, if a sudden shower breaks 
up the party, don’t worry about 
the aluminum equipment. It 
can’t be hurt. It wil! be ready 
and waiting, just like new, when 
the sun comes out again. 


NEXT TIME YOU’RE LOOKING 
AT FURNITURE... PICNIC AND 
SPORTING GOODS .. . look for 
the Alcoa label .. . it’s your guide 
to the best in aluminum value. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 








Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Donnell enjoy a repeat voyage on the superbly staffed s.s. UNrrep StraTes, 
fastest ship afloat. He is Vice-President of The Ohio Oil Company, Findlay, Ohio. 
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‘There's a steward for every couple on the 
s.s.United States and s.s. America! 


It’s almost too perfect; you hate to leave 
the ship when she docks in Europe. 

You'll always remember the interesting 
friends you made aboard . . . the food, pre- 
pared by some of the world’s greatest chefs 
... the little extra courtesies you get with a 
steward for every couple . . . the sparkling 
air and sunlight at sea that make even a 
tired businessman feel a bit like an Olym- 
pic sprinter . .. the hundred and one things 
to do—swimming in a heated salt-water 
pool; novel Cinema horse racing; dancing 


to Meyer Davis dance music; deck sports; 
pre-release movies. 

The smart shops on board have stunning 
imports at European prices! Luggage space 
is virtually unlimited. There are acres of 
legroom. There are supervised children’s 
playrooms. It’s like having a vacation at the 
smartest resort—and it all comes with your 
ticket! No wonder experienced globe- 
trotters have made as many as 30 cross- 
ings on the s.s. UniTED STATEs or s.s. 
AMERICA! 


s.s. United States, world’s fastest ship, 
arrives in Europe on the 5th day. Every cabin 
air conditioned. First class $417 up, Cabin 
$265 up, Tourist $222 up. 


s.s. America, for the friendliness and lux- 
ury of a private yacht in a modern superliner, 
with extra hours at sea. First class $372 up, 
Cabin $255 up, Tourist $215 up. 

10% round-trip reduction on all fares during Thrift Season 
Ask your travel agent today to plan your cross- 
ing. He can save you time and money, make 
yours the trip of a lifetime. On either ship, it’s 
a magnificent travel bargain. 


No finer food or service afloat or ashore Un ited States Lines 
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season, there beach thy ship by deep 
eddying Oceanus, but go thyself to 
the dank house of Hades. Thereby 
into Acheron flows Pyriphlegethon, 
and Cocytus, a branch of the water 
of the Styx, and there is a rock, and 
the meeting of the two roaring waters. 
So, hero, draw nigh thereto, as I com- 
mand thee, and dig a trench as it were a 
cubit in length and breadth, and about 
it pour a drink-offering to all the dead, 
first with mead and thereafter with 
sweet wine, and for the third time with 
water, and sprinkle white meal thereon; 
and entreat with many prayers the 
strengthless heads of the dead, and 
promise that on thy return to Ithaca 
thou wilt offer in thy halls a barren 
heifer, the best thou hast, and wilt fill 
the pyre with treasure, and wilt sacri- 
fice apart, to Teiresias alone, a black 
ram without spot, the fairest of your 
flock. But when thou hast with prayers 
made supplication to the lordly races 
of the dead, then offer up a ram and a 
black ewe, bending their heads towards 
Erebus and thyself turn thy back, with 
thy face set for the shore of the river. 
Then will many spirits come to thee of 
the dead that be departed. Thereafter 
thou shalt call to thy company and 
command them to flay the sheep which 
even now lie slain by the pitiless sword, 
and to consume them with fire, and to 
make prayer to the gods, to mighty 
Hades and to dread Persephone. And 
thyself draw the sharp sword from thy 
thigh and sit there, suffering not the 
strengthless heads of the dead to draw 
nigh to the blood, ere thou hast word 
of Teiresias. Then the seer will come to 
thee quickly, leader of the people; he 
will surely declare to thee the way and 
the measure of thy path, and as touch- 
ing thy returning, how thou mayst go 
over the teeming deep.” 

‘So spake she, and anon came the 
golden throned Dawn. Then she put on 
me a mantle and a doublet for raiment, 
and the nymph clad herself in a great 
shining robe, light of woof and gracious, 
and about her waist she cast a fair 
golden girdle, and put a veil upon her 
head. But I passed through the halls 
and roused my men with smooth words, 
standing by each one in turn: 

**‘Sleep ye now no more nor breathe 
the sweet slumber; but let us go on our 
way, for surely she hath shown me all, 
the lady Circé.””” 










‘So spake I, and their lordly soul con- 
sented thereto. Yet even thence I led 
not my company safe away. There was 
one, Elpenor, the youngest of us all, 
not very valiant in war neither stead- 
fast in mind. He was lying apart from 
the rest of my men on the housetop of 
Circé’s sacred dwelling, very fain of the 
cool air, as one heavy with wine. Now 
when he heard the noise of the voices 
and of the feet of my fellows as they 
moved to and fro, he leaped up of a 
sudden and minded him not to descend 
again by the way of the tall ladder, but 
fell right down from the roof, and his 
neck was broken from the bones of the 
spine, and his spirit went down to the 
house of Hades. 













































































‘Then I spake among my men. . . say- 
ing: “Ye deem now, I see, that ye are going 
to your own dear country; but Circé hath 
showed us another way, even to the dwell- 
ing of Hades and of dread Persephone, to 
seek to the spirit of Theban Teiresias.” 

‘Even so I spake, but their heart within 
them was broken, and they sat them down 
even where they were, and made lament 
and tore their hair. Howbeit no help came 
of their weeping. 


“But as we were now wending sorrowful 
to the swift ship . . . shedding big tears, 
Circé meanwhile had . . . made fast a ram 
and a black ewe by the dark ship, lightly 
passing us by; who may behold a god 
against his will, whether going to or fro?’ 


Book XII 


“Now after the ship had left the stream 
of the river Oceanus, and was come to the 


wave of the wide sea, and the isle Aeaean, 
where is the dwelling place of early Dawn 


and her dancing grounds, and the land of 


‘nrising, upon our coming thither we 
beached the ship in the sand, and ourselves 
too stept ashore on the sea-beach. There 
we fell on sound sleep and awaited the 
bright Dawn. 

‘So soon as early Dawn shone forth, 
the rosy-fingered, I sent forth my fel- 
lows to the house of Circé to fetch the 








Want luxury that’s easy to park ? 
Performance that’s easy to pay for? 


Before you buy a big, expensive ““medium-priced” 
car—for your own sake—compare it with America’s 
original Compact Luxury Car. Ambassador is easier 
to park. It’s just 9 inches longer than a Rambler 6. 


Before you buy one of the new makes that claims 
to be a “compact luxury car,” compare it with the 
1960 Ambassador. Ambassador gives you top 250 HP 
performance, outstanding V-8 economy on regular 
grade gas . . . luxuries even highest priced cars don’t 
offer . . . top resale. Drive it at your Rambler dealer's. 
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body of the dead Elpenor. And speed- 
ily we cut billets of wood and sadly we 
buried him, where the furthest head- 
land runs out into the sea, shedding big 
tears. But when the dead man was 
burned and the arms of the dead, we 
piled a barrow and dragged up thereon 
a pillar, and on the topmost mound we 
set the shapen oar. 

“Now all that task we finished, and 
our coming from out of Hades was not 
unknown to Circé, but she arrayed her- 
self and speedily drew nigh, and her 
handmaids with her bare flesh and 
bread in plenty and dark red wine. And 
the fair goddess stood in the midst and 
spake in our ears, saying: 

*“Men overbold, who have gone 
alive into the house of Hades, to know 
death twice, while all men else die once 
for all. Nay come, eat ye meat and 
drink wine here all day long; and with 
the breaking of the day ye shall set sail, 
and myself I will show you the path and 
declare each thing, that ye may not 
suffer pain or hurt through any griev- 
ous ill-contrivance by sea or on the 
land.” 

‘So spake she, and our lordly souls 
consented thereto. Thus for that time 
we sat the livelong day, until the going 
down of the sun, feasting on abundant 
flesh and on sweet wine. Now when the 
sun, sdnk and darkness came on, my 
company laid them to rest by the 
Hiawsers of the ship. Then she took me 
bythe hand and led me apart from my 
dear company, and made me to sit 


down and laid herself at my feet, and 
asked all my tale. And I told her all in 
order duly. Then at the last the lady 
Circé spake unto me, saying: 

*“Even so, now all these things have 
an end; do thou then hearken even as | 
tell thee, and the god himself shall bring 
it back to thy mind. To the Sirens first 
shalt thou come, who bewitch all men, 
whosoever shall come to them. Whoso 
draws nigh them unwittingly and hears 
the sound of the Sirens’ voice, never 
doth he see wife or babes stand by him 
on his return, nor have they joy at his 
coming; but the Sirens enchant him 
with their clear song, sitting in the 
meadow, and all about is a great heap 
of bones of men, corrupt in death, and 
round the bones the skin is wasting. 
But do thou drive thy ship past, and 
knead honey-sweet wax, and anoint 
therewith the ears of thy company, lest 
any of the rest hear the song; but if 
thou thyself art minded to hear, let 
them bind thee in the swift ship hand 
and foot, upright in the mast-stead, and 
from the mast let rope-ends be tied, 
that with delight thou mayest hear the 
voice of the Sirens. And if thou shalt 
beseech thy company and bid them to 
loose thee, then let them bind thee with 
yet more bonds. But when thy friends 
have driven thy ship past these, I will 
not tell thee fully which path shall 
thenceforth be thine, but do thou thy- 
self consider it, and | will speak to thee 
of either way. On the one side there are 
beetling rocks, and against them the 
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great wave roars of dark-eyed Am- 
phitrite. These, ye must know, are they 
the blessed gods call the Rocks Wan- 
dering. By this way even winged things 
may never pass, nay, not even the cow- 
ering doves that bear ambrosia to 
Father Zeus, but the sheer rock ever- 
more takes away one even of these, and 
the Father sends in another to make up 
the tale. Thereby no ship of men ever 
escapes that comes thither, but the 
planks of ships and the bodies of men 
confusedly are tossed by the waves of the 
sea and the storms of ruinous fire. One 
ship only of all that fare by sea hath 
passed that way, even Argo, that is in 
all men’s minds, on her voyage from 
Aeétes. And even her the wave would 
lightly have cast there upon the mighty 
rocks, but Here sent her by for love of 
lason. 

*“On the other part are two rocks, 
whereof the one reaches with sharp 
peak to the wide heaven, and a dark 
cloud encompasses it ; this never streams 
away, and there is no clear air about 
the peak neither in summer nor in 
harvest tide. No mortal man may scale 
it or set foot thereon, not though he 
had twenty hands and feet. For the 
rock is smooth, and sheer, as it were 
polished. And in the midst of the cliff 
is a dim cave turned to Erebus, towards 
the place of darkness, whereby ye shall 
even steer your hollow ship, noble 
Odysseus. Not with an arrow from a 
bow might a man in his strength reach 
from his hollow ship into that deep 


cave. And therein dwelleth Scylla, 
yelping terribly. Her voice indeed is no 
greater than the voice of a new-born 
whelp, but a dreadful monster is she, 
nor would any look on her gladly, not 
if it were a god that met her. Verily she 
hath twelve feet all dangling down, and 
six necks exceeding long, and on each 
a hideous head, and therein three rows 
of teeth set thick and close, full of 
black death. Up to her middle is she 
sunk far down in the hollow cave, but 
forth she holds her heads from the 
dreadful gulf, and there she fishes, 
swooping round the rock, for dolphins 
or sea-dogs, or whatso greater beast 
she may anywhere take, whereof the 
deep-voiced Amphitrite feeds countless 
flocks. Thereby no sailors boast that 
they had fied scatheless ever with their 
ship, for with each head she carries off 
a man, whom she hath snatched from 
out the dark-prowed ship. 

‘But that other cliff, Odysseus, thou 
shalt note, lying lower, hard by the 
first: thou couldest send an arrow 
across. And thereon is a great fig tree 
growing, in fullest leaf, and beneath it 
mighty Charybdis sucks down black 
water, for thrice a day she spouts it 
forth, and thrice a day she sucks it 
down in terrible wise, Never mayest 
thou be there when she sucks the water, 
for none might save thee then from 
thy bane, not even the Earth-shaker! 
But take heed and swiftly drawing nigh 
to Scylla’s rock drive the ship past, 
since of a truth it is far better to mourn 
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six of thy company in the ship, than all 
in the selfsame hour.” 

‘So spake she, but I answered, and 
said unto her: “Come I pray thee 
herein, goddess, tell me true, if there be 
any means whereby I might escape 
from the deadly Charybdis and avenge 
me on that other, when she would prey 
upon my company.” 

‘So spake I, and that fair goddess 
answered me: “‘Man overbold, lo, now 
again the deeds of war are in thy mind 
and the travail thereof. Wilt thou not 
yield. thee even to the deathless gods? 
As for her, she is no mortal, but an im- 
mortal plague, dread, grievous, and 
fierce, and not to be fought with; and 
against her there is no defence; flight is 
the bravest way. For if thou tarry to do 
on thine armour by the cliff, I fear lest 
once again she sally forth and catch at 
thee with so many heads, and seize as 
many men as before. So drive past with 
all thy force, and call on Cratais, 
mother of Scylla, which bore her for a 
bane to mortals. And she will then let 
her from darting forth thereafter. 

‘*“Then thou shalt come unto the isle 
Thrinacia; there are the many kine of 
Helios and his brave flocks feeding, 
seven herds of kine and as many goodly 
flocks of sheep, and fifty in each flock. 
They have no part in birth or in cor- 
ruption, and there are goddesses to 
shepherd them, nymphs with fair tresses, 
Phaethusa and Lampetie whom bright 
Neaera bare to Helios Hyperion. Now 
when the lady their mother had borne 
and nursed them, she carried them to 
the isle Thrinacia to dwell afar, that 
they should guard their father’s flocks 
and his kine with shambling gait. If 
thou doest these no hurt, being heedful 
of thy return, truly ye may even yet 
reach Ithaca, albeit in evil case. But if 
thou hurtest them, | foreshow ruin for 
thy ship and for thy men, and even 
though thou shouldest thyself escape, 
late shalt thou return in evil plight with 
the loss of all thy company.” 

‘So spake she, and anon came the 
golden-throned Dawn. Then the fair 
goddess took her way up the island. 
But I departed to my ship and roused 
my men themselves to mount the vessel 
and loose the hawsers. And speedily 
they went aboard and sat upon the 
benches, and sitting orderly smote the 
grey sea water with their oars. And in 
the wake of our dark-prowed ship she 
sent a favouring wind that filled the 
sails, a kindly escort,—even Circé of 
the braided tresses, a dread goddess of 
human speech. 

‘And straightway we set in order 
the gear throughout the ship and sat 
us down, and the wind and the helms- 
man guided our barque. 

‘Then I spake among my company 
with a heavy heart: “Friends, foras- 
much as it is not well that one or two 
alone should know of the oracles that 
Circé, the fair goddess, spake unto me, 
therefore will 1 declare them, that with 
foreknowledge we may die, or haply 
shunning death and destiny escape. 
First she bade us avoid the sound of the 
voice of the wondrous Sirens, and their 
field of flowers, and me only she bade 
listen to their voices. So bind ye me in 
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a hard bond, that I may abide unmoved 
in my place, upright in the mast-stead, 
and from the mast let rope-ends be tied, 
and if I beseech and bid you to set me 
free, then do ye strain me with yet 
more bonds.” 

‘Thus I rehearsed these things one and 
all, and declared them to my company. 
Meanwhile our good ship quickly came to 
the island of the Sirens twain, for a gentle 
breeze sped her on her way. Then straight- 


way the wind ceased, and lo, there was a 
windless calm, and. some god lulled the 
waves. Then my company rose up and 
drew in the ship’s sails, and stowed them 
in the hold of the ship, while they sat at 
the oars and whitened the water with their 
polished pine blades. But I with my sharp 
sword cleft in pieces a great circle of wax, 
and with my strong hands kneaded it. And 
soon the wax grew warm, for that my 
great might constrained it, and the beam 
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of the lord Helios, son of Hyperion. And 
I anointed therewith the ears of all my men 
in their order, and in the ship they bound 
me hand and foot upright in the mast- 
stead, and from the mast they fastened 
rope-ends and themselves sat down, and 
smote the grey sea water with their oars. 
But when the ship was within the sound of 
a man’s shout from the land, we fleeing 
swiftly on our way, the Sirens espied 
the swift ship speeding toward them, 














and they raised their clear-toned song: 

‘Hither, come hither, renowned Odys- 
seus, great glory of the Achaeans, here 
stay thy barque, that thou mayest listen to 
the voice of us twain. For none hath ever 
driven by this way in his black ship, till he 
hath heard from our lips the voice sweet 
as the honeycomb, and hath had joy 
thereof and gone on his way the wiser. For 
lo, we know all things, all the travail that 
in wide Troy-land the Argives and Trojans 











vare by the gods’ designs, yea, and we 
know all that shall hereafter be upon the 
fruitful earth.” 

‘So spake they uttering a sweet voice, 
and my heart was fan to listen, and I bade 
my company unbind me, nodding at them 
with a frown, but they bent to their oars 
and rowed on. Then straight uprose Peri- 
medes and Eurylochus and bound me with 
more cords and straitened me yet the more. 
Now when we had driven past them, nor 


heard we any longer the sound of the 
Sirens or their song, forthwith my dear 
company took away the wax wherewith 
I had anointed their ears and loosed me 
from my bonds. 


‘But so soon as we left that isle, there- 


after presently I saw smoke and a great 
wave, and heard the sea roaring. Then for 
very fear the oars flew from their hands, 
and down the stream they all splashed, and 
the ship was holden there, for my company 
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no longer plied with their hands the 
tapering oars. But I paced the ship and 
cheered on my men, as I stood by each 
one and spake smooth words: 

‘Friends, forasmuch as in sorrow 
we are not all unlearned, truly this is 
no greater woe that is upon us, than 
when the Cyclops penned us by main 
might in his hollow cave; yet even 
thence we made escape by my manful- 
ness, even by my counsel and my wit, 
and some day I think that this adven- 
ture too we shall remember. Come now, 
thérefore, let us all give ear to do ac- 
cording to my word. Do ye smite the 
deep surf of the sea with your oars, as 
ye sit on the benches, if peradventure 
Zeus may grant us to escape from and 
shun this death. And as for thee, helms- 
man, thus I charge thee, and ponder it 
in thine heart seeing that thou wieldest 
the helm of the hollow ship. Keep the 
ship well away from this smoke and 
from the wave and hug the rocks, lest 
the ship, ere thou art aware, start from 
her course to the other side, and so 
thou hurl us into ruin.” 

‘So I spake, and quickly they heark- 
ened to my words. But of Scylia I told 
them nothing more, a bane none might 
deal with, lest haply my company 
should cease from rowing for fear, and 
hide them in the hold. In that same 
hour | suffered myself to forget the 
hard behest of Circé in that she bade 
me in no wise be armed; but I did on 
my glorious harness and caught up two 
long lances in my hands, and went on 
to the decking of the prow, for thence 
methought that Scylla of the rock 
would first be seen, who was to bring 
woe on my company. Yet could I not 
spy her anywhere, and my eyes waxed 
weary for gazing all about toward the 
darkness of the rock. 

“Next we began to sail up the narrow 
Strait lamenting. For on the one hand 
lay Scylla, and on the other mighty 
Charybdis in terrible wise sucked down 
the salt sea water. As often as she 
belched it forth, like a cauldron on a 
great fire she would seethe up through 
all her troubled deeps, and overhead 
the spray fell on the tops of either cliff. 
But oft as she gulped down the salt sea 
water, within she was all plain to see 
through her troubled deeps, and the 
rock around roared horribly and be- 
neath the earth was manifest swart 
with sand, and pale fear gat hold on my 
men. Toward her, then, we looked fear- 
ing destruction; but Scylla meanwhile 
caught from out my hollow ship six of 
my company, the hardiest of their 
hands and the chief in might. And 
looking into the swift ship to find my 
men, even then I marked their feet and 
Lands as they were lifted on high, and 
they cried aléud in their agony, and 
called me by my name for that last 
time of all. . . . So writhing were they 
borne upward to the cliff. . . . 

‘Now when we had escaped the 
Rocks and dread Charybdis and Scylla, 
thereafter we soon came to the fair 
island of the god; where were the 
goodly kine, broad of brow, and the 
many brave flocks of Helios Hyperion. 
Then while as yet I was in my black 
ship upon the deep, I heard the lowing 
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of the cattle being stalled and the bleating 
of the sheep, and on my mind there fell 
the saying of the blind seer, Theban 
Teiresias, and of Circé of Aia, who charged 
me very straitly to shun the isle of Helios, 
the gladdener of the world. Then I spake 
out among my company in sorrow of 
heart: 


*““Hear my words, my men, albeit in evil 
plight, that I may declare unto you the 
oracles of Teiresias and of Circé of Aia, who 
very straitly charged me to shun the isle of 
Helios, the gladdener of the world. For 
there she said the most dreadful mischief 
would befall us. Nay, drive ye then the 
black ship beyond and past that isle.” 


‘So spake I, and their heart was broken 
within them. And Eurylochus straightway 
answered me sadly, saying: 

‘Hardy art thou, Odysseus, of might 
beyond measure, and thy limbs are never 
weary ; verily thou art fashioned all of iron, 
that sufferest not thy fellows, foredone with 
toil and drowsiness, to set foot on shore, 
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where we might presently prepare 
us a good supper in this sea-girt 
island. But even as we are thou 
biddest us fare blindly through 
the sudden night, and from the 
isle go wandering on the misty 
deep. And strong winds, the bane 
of ships, are born of the night. 
How could a man escape from 
utter doom, if there chanced to 
come a sudden blast of the South 
Wind, or of the boisterous West, 
which mainly wreck ships, be- 
yond the will of the gods, the 
lords of all? Howbeit for this 
present let us yield to the black 
night, and we will make ready 
our supper abiding by the swift 
ship, and in the morning we will 
climb on board, and put out into 
the broad deep.” 

‘So spake Eurylochus, and the 
rest of my company consented 
thereto. Then at the last I knew 
some god was indeed imagining 
evil, and I uttered my voice and 
spake unto him winged words: 

*“Eurylochus, verily ye put 
force upon me, being but one 
among you all. But come, swear 
me now a mighty oath, one and 
all, to the intent that if we light 
on a herd of kine or a great flock 
of sheep, none in the evil folly of 
his heart may slay any sheep or 
ox; but in quiet eat ye the meat 
which the deathless Circé gave.” 

‘So i spake, and straightway 
they swore to refrain as I com- 
manded them. Now after they 
had sworn and done that oath, 
we stayed our well-builded ship 
in the hollow harbour near to a 
well of sweet water, and my com- 
pany went forth from out the 
ship and deftly got ready supper. 
But when they had put from them 
the desire of meat and drink, 
thereafter they fell a weeping as 
they thought upon their dear 
companions whom Scylla had 
snatched from out the hollow 
ship and so devoured. And deep 
sleep came upon them amid their 
weeping. And when it was the 
third watch of the night, and the 
stars had crossed the zenith, Zeus 
the cloud-gatherer roused against 
them an angry wind with won- 
drous tempest, and shrouded in 
clouds land and sea alike, and 
from heaven sped down the night. 
Now when early Dawn shone 
forth, the rosy-fingered, we 
beached the ship, and dragged it 
up within a hollow cave, where 
were the fair dancing grounds of 
the nymphs and the places of 
their session. Thereupon I or- 
dered a gathering of my men and 
spake in their midst, saying: 

‘*Friends, forasmuch as there 
is yet meat and drink in the swift 
ship, let us keep our hands off 
those kine, lest some evil thing 
befall us. For these are the kine 
and the brave flocks of a dread 
god, even of Helios, who over- 
seeth all and overheareth all 
things.” 


‘So I spake, and their lordly spirit 
hearkened thereto. Then for a whole 
month the South Wind blew without 
ceasing, and no other wind arose, save 
only the East and the South. 

‘Now so long as my company still 
had corn and red wine, they refrained 
them from the kine, for they were fain 
of life. But when the corn was now all 
spent from out the ship, and they went 
wandering with barbed hooks in quest 
of game, as needs they must, fishes and 
fowls, whatsoever might come to their 
hand, for hunger gnawed at their belly, 
then at last | departed up the isle, that I 
might pray to the gods, if perchance 
some one of them might show me a way 
of returning. And now when I had 
avoided my company on my way 
through the island, I laved my hands 
where was a shelter from the wind, and 
prayed to all the gods that hold Olym- 
pus. But they shed sweet sleep upon my 
eyelids. And Eurylochus the while set 
forth an evil counsel to my company: 

***Hear my words, my friends, though 
ye be in evil case. Truly every shape of 
death is hateful to wretched mortals, 
but to die of hunger and so meet doom 
is most pitiful of all. Nay come, we will 
drive off the best of the kine of Helios 
and will do sacrifice to the deathless 
gods who keep wide heaven. . . .” 

‘So spake Eurylochus, and the rest 
of the company consented thereto. 
Forthwith they drave off the best of the 
kine of Helios that were nigh at hand, 
for the fair kine of shambling gait and 


broad of brow were feeding no great 
way from the dark-prowed ship. Then 
they stood around the cattle and 
prayed to the gods, plucking the fresh 
leaves from an oak of lofty boughs, for 
they had no white barley on board the 
decked ship. Now after they had 
prayed and cut the throats of the kine 
and flayed them, they cut out slices of 
the thighs and wrapped them in the fat, 
making a double fold, and thereon they 
laid raw flesh. Yet had they no pure 
wine to pour over the flaming sacrifices, 
but they made libation with water and 
roasted the entrails over the fire. Now 
after the thighs were quite consumed, 
and they had tasted the inner parts, 
they cut the rest up small and spitted it 
on spits. In the same hour deep sleep 
sped from my eyelids and I sallied forth 
to the swift ship and the sea-banks. But 
on my way as I drew near to the curved 
ship, the sweet savour of the fat came 
all about me; and I groaned and spake 
out before the deathless gods: 

‘“Father Zeus, and all ye other 
blessed gods that live for ever, verily to 
my undoing ye have lulled me with a 
ruthless sleep, and my company abiding 
behind have imagined a monstrous 
deed.” 

‘Then swiftly to Helios Hyperion 
came Lampetie of the long robes, with 
the tidings that we had slain his kine. 
And straight he spake with angry heart 
amid the Immortals: 

‘“Father Zeus, and all ye other 
blessed gods that live for ever, take 
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vengeance I pray you on the company 
of Odysseus, son of Laertes, that have 
insolently slain my cattle, wherein I was 
wont to be glad as I went toward the 
starry heaven, and when I again turned 
earthward from the firmament. And if 
they pay me not full atonement for the 
cattle, I will go down to Hades and 
shine among the dead.” 

‘And Zeus the cloud-gatherer an- 
swered him, saying: “Helios, do thou, 
I say, shine on amidst the deathless 
gods, and amid mortal men upon the 
earth, the grain-giver. But as for me, I 
will soon smite their swift ship with my 
white bolt, and cleave it in pieces in the 
midst of the wine-dark deep.” 

‘This I heard from Calypso of the fair 
hair; and she said that she herself had 
heard it from Hermes the Messenger. 

“But when I had come down to the 
ship and to the sea, I went up to my 
companions and rebuked them one by 
one; but we could find no remedy, the 
cattle were dead. And soon thereafter 
the gods showed forth signs and won- 
ders to my company. The skins were 
creeping, and the flesh bellowing upon 
the spits, both the roast and raw, and 
there was a sound as the voice of kine. 

‘Then for six days my dear company 
feasted on the best of the kine of Helios 
which they had driven off. But when 
Zeus, son of Cronos, had added the 
seventh day thereto, thereafter the 
wind ceased to blow with a rushing 
storm, and at once we climbed the 
ship and launched into the broad deep, 


when we had set up the mast and 
hoisted the white sails. 

‘But now when we left that isle nor 
any other land appeared, but sky and 
sea only, even then the son of Cronos 
stayed a dark cloud above the hollow 
ship, and beneath it the deep darkened. 
And the ship ran on her way for no 
long while, for of a sudden came the 
shrilling West, with the rushing of a 
great tempest, and the blast of wind 
snapped the two forestays of the mast, 
and the mast fell backward and all the 
gear dropped into the bilge. And be- 
hold, on the hind part of the ship the 
mast struck the head of the pilot and 
brake all the bones of his skull to- 
gether, and like a diver he dropt down 
from the deck, and his brave spirit left 
his bones. In that same hour Zeus 
thundered and cast his bolt upon the 
ship, and she reeled all over being 
stricken by the bolt of Zeus, and was 
filled with sulphur, and lo, my com- 
pany fell from out the vessel. Like sea- 
gulls they were borne round the black 
ship upon the billows, and the god reft 
them of returning. 

‘But I kept pacing through my ship, 
till the surge loosened the sides from 
the keel, and the wave swept her along 
stript of her tackling, and brake her 
mast clean off at the keel. Now the 
backstay fashioned of an oxhide had 
been flung thereon; therewith I lashed 
together both keel and mast and sitting 
thereon I was borne by the ruinous 
winds. 
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‘Then verily the West Wind ceased to 
blow with a rushing storm, and swiftly 
withal the South Wind came, bringing 
sorrow to my soul, that so I might again 
measure back that space of sea, the 
way to deadly Charybdis. All the night 
was I borne, but with the rising of the 
sun I came to the rock of Scylla, and 
to dread Charybdis. Now she had 
sucked down her salt sea water, when I 
was swung up on high to the tall fig 
tree whereto I clung like a bat, and 
could find no sure rest for my feet nor 
place to stand, for the roots spread far 
below and the branches hung aloft out 
of reach, long and large, and over- 
shadowed Charybdis. Steadfast I clung 
till she should spew forth mast and 
keel again; and late they came to my 
desire. At the hour when a man rises 
up from the assembly and goes to sup- 
per, one who judges the many quarrels 
of the young men that seek to him 
for law, at that same hour those timbers 
came forth to view from out Charybdis. 
And I let myself drop down hands and 
feet, and plunged heavily in the midst 
of the waters beyond the long timbers, 
and sitting on these I rowed hard with 
my hands. But the father of gods and of 
men suffered me no more to behold 
Scylla, else I should never have escaped. 

‘Thence for nine days was I borne, 
and on the tenth night the gods brought 
me nigh to the isle of Ogygia, where 
dwells Calypso of the braided tresses, 
an awful goddess of mortal speech, who 
took me in and entreated me kindly.’ 


@ As one of the vast majority of read- 
ers who, because of the language bar- 
rier, can approach Homer only in trans- 
lation, I have often speculated about 
the men and women who take on the 
translator’s task. What drives them 
to it? 

Surely not money. Even the transla- 
tion by T. E. Lawrence did not sell 
enough copies to justify the work poured 
into the job. Andrew Lang, after com- 
pleting his part of the tremendous job, 
gives his answer thusly: 


Homer, thy song men liken to the sea, 
With every note of music in his tone, 
With tides that wash the dim 

dominion 

Of Hades, and light waves that laugh 

in glee 

Around the isles enchanted: nay, to me 
Thy verse seems as the River of 

source unknown 
That glasses Egypt's temples 
overthrown, 

In his sky-nurtur’d stream, eternally. 

No wiser we than men of heretofore 
To find thy mystic fountains guarded 

fast; 

Enough—thy flood makes green our 

human shore 
As Nilus, Egypt, rolling down his 
vast, 

His fertile waters, murmuring evermore 
Of gods dethroned, and empires of 

the Past. THE END 

Chapters X and XII, Odyssey translation, and son- 


net, copyright Macmillan & Co., Ltd., and St. 
Martin's Press. Reprinted by permission. 
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as well as gambling casinos, the resort 


BEACH IN FRANCE 
hotels, cabarets, restaurants, race tracks, 


gant gambling joints he operates in Paris, golf courses, polo fields, beach develop- 


morning. Had it not been so. ... But it Cannes, Deauville, Juan-les-Pins, Aix-les- ments and other trimmings that go with 
was so. Bains, Le Touquet and, since the early large-scale European put-and-take. A 
I caught M. André in a relaxed andrem- _°20’s, La Baule. He had just celebrated his _ barrelmaker’s boy with an allergy for 


iniscent mood at the Winter Casino in — eightieth birthday and was relaxing briefly  barrelmaking, André learned early in life 
Cannes, one of the double handful of ele- from the cares of an empire which includes, the axiom that while some gamblers can 
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beat some house percentages 
some of the time, all gamblers, 
taken together, lose to all house 
percentages all of the time. On 
that demonstrable truth he based 
an unbeatable system for winning 
at roulette: Own the wheel. His 
first venture was an illegitimate 
crossroads game that he could 
fold up and run with when the 
flics were at his heels, but in time 
the Knave of Clubs became the 
King: royal, respected and the 
Grand Old Man of legal French 
gambling. 

Legitimacy brought troubles 
of its own, including the income 
tax. In France, this cuts 80 per 
cent from casino profits unless a 
stipulated part of the take is 
plowed back into more casinos, 
resort hotels, cabarets, beach de- 
velopments and so forth to at- 
tract further profits for the op- 
erator and the tax collector. This 
vicious but rewarding circle in 
time built M. André’s personal 
fortune to such an embarrassing 
pile that he was running out of 
gold mines in which to sink his 
winnings when a friend, shortly 
after World War I, told him 
about The Most Beautiful 
Beach—still little known, still 
undeveloped, still waiting for the 
Prince’s magic kiss. ’ 

M. André had never been in 
Brittany. Most Frenchmen of his 
day and position hadn’t either, 
and never would be if they could 
help it. Brittany was the Ireland 
of France, a far-western province 
of Druid monuments and dour, 
tightfisted peasants who drank 
sour cider and believed in Little 
Folk. It was no field for 'a man 
of André’s talents. But he had 
promised the friend that he 
would take a look, and he ar- 
rived, as has been noted, on a 
freakishly lovely morning in 
midwinter. 

“In February,” he recalled, 
thinking back forty years. “How 
well I remember that February, 
mon Dieu. It was bitterly cold 
and raining when I left Paris, a 
horrible day. When the train ar- 
rived at La Baule it was like 
summer; sunshine, a blue sky, 
blue sea, flowers, pretty little 
gardens everywhere, that amaz- 
ing beach stretching empty for 
miles. I couldn’t believe what I 
saw. I was alone; I knew no one 
there, no one knew me. I stopped 
a fellow in the street and asked if 
that incredible weather was nor- 
mal for the season. The hound 
looked me in the eye and said, 
‘Mais oui, monsieur. For all sea- 
sons. It never varies.’”’ 

André was never the kind of 
gambler to linger over getting a 
bet down. Taking the word of 
the biggest liar in Brittany and a 
freak spell of sunshine at face 
value, he hurried back to Paris 
and gave orders to buy La Baule 
outright, or whatever part could 
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be bought. Quite a lot was for sale. Be- 
fore his agents had finished he had 
bought, built or revamped a casino, the 
town’s three major hotels, a couple of 
minor hotels, an eighteen-hole golf 
course, a couple of dozen tennis courts, 
extensive parks and gardens and several 
minor odds and ends. To tie these to- 
gether he built a mile and a quarter of 
pretentious beach-front esplanade where 
the little Trait d’ Union had once run, an 
avenue that led grandly up to his hotels 
and casino. But the avenue started 
from nowhere in particular, and the 
community fathers had to raise the 
money to complete another six miles of 
it or look silly beside the one-man in- 
vasion. The King of Clubs wanted co- 
operation, and knew how to force it 
when necessary. 

Only the Gulf Stream refused to 
knuckle under. La Baule, when good, 
was very, very good. When she was 
bad she was hated by everybody, in- 
cluding the cash customers and her new 
patron. André had hoped for another 
Deauville, a resort that coins fortunes 
for him during the popular summer 
months, does well enough by the house 
during the spring and fall and minimizes 
winter losses by hibernating. Seven or 
eight months of profit against four or 
five months of loss keep Deauville 
nicely in business with money coming 
in to pay for all the playthings—polo, 
racetracks and so on—that keep visit- 
ing gamblers from growing bored be- 
tween the regular vacuum-cieanings 
they take from the business end. But in 
La Baule the seasons ran the other way, 
with three months or less of good busi- 
ness all that could be hoped for, and 
even the good business not too good. 
The plain fact was that La Baule’s fickle 
weather did not appeal to resort-goers 
who could contribute to the André 
fortune just as easily in the more com- 
fortable dry warmth of Le Touquet, 
Deauville, Cannes or Juan-les-Pins. 
The French family trade, which goes 
to the seaside or mountains as soon as 
Jean-Pierre’s school lets out, took to 
La Baule, but family trade tends to 
invest its money in seaside villas in- 
stead of in seaside baccara games, and 
anyway it is an economic truism that 
members of a community can not live 
by taking each other’s shirts, either to 
launder or for keeps. A horrid truth 
stared M. André in the face. For the 
first time in a long and successful 
career on the right side of the odds, he 
was banking a losing game. 

Now M. Francois André is a tough 
and stubborn man. On one occasion he 
bet his bankroll against four kings— 
of Belgium, Denmark, Portugal and 
Sweden, all at the same table—and 
took their money. On another he 
ejected from the casino one of the 
richest women in Europe—whose diplo- 
matic immunity as the Cultural At- 
taché of a Latin-American republic’s 
embassy in Paris should have protected 
her from that kind of treatment—be- 
cause she was wearing slacks and M. 
André does not believe that ladies’ 
slacks are cultural. (He let her back 
after she went home and changed.) 
But matching wills with the forces of 
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nature was something else again. The 
Cinderella of resorts might well have lost 
out had not a fairy godmother stepped in 
with her magic wand. 

The fairy godmother was Mme. André, 
sixty years married to the Prince of Gam- 
blers and a plunger in her own right. 
André, having once seen The Most Beau- 
tiful Beach and been taken in by it, rarely 
went back even while he was spending a 
fortune to develop it. Paris, Deauville, 





Cannes were all more enjoyable preoccu- 
pations; the weather was much more pre- 
dictable, so were the profits. Winning is a 
hard habit to get out of when you have 
done it all your life, and the temptation to 
shut down La Baule and cut his losses 
must have been overwhelming. But Mme. 
André, childless, took Cinderella to her 
heart. La Baule stayed in business, the 
only gambling resort in all of Europe 
where the proprietorconsistently takes a 


pasting from the public instead of the 
other way around. 


“*Marie-Chantal,” a girl’s given name, is 


also a French adjective which conveys a 
nuance Opposed in meaning to chichi. It 
translates, roughly, as ““Mary Jane-ish,” 
like the party shoes with the flat, sensible 
heels. La Baule had failed to acquire chic. 
Very well, then; La Baule should be the 
ultimate Marie-Chantal of resorts, ded- 
icated to the middle-class, middle-income 
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family trade that appreciated her. If the 
André fortune couldn't buy consistent 
weather, it could be used to counteract 
the handicap of unpredictable weather. 
Mme. André quoted the lowest prices 
for de luxe seaside-resort-hotel ac- 
commodations in France, and be- 
cause André owned all the important 
hotels, the less important had to fall in 
line. The casino set aside its dance floor 
one night a week for young people, 
brought in first-class variety acts and 
first-run movies to entertain the kids, 
let their parents enter the gambling 
rooms in sports clothes, even shorts. 
(This was a major concession by the 
boss, who regards shorts as even less 
cultural than ladies’ slacks and will not 
allow you to lose money to him in the 
salons privés of his Deauville casino, 
for example, unless you are wearing 
formal evening clothes.) André’s golf 
course, one of the best on the coast, 
quoted low family rates at the same 
time it offered big enough prizes to at- 
tract the best tournament players. So 
it went with André’s tennis club and 
other holdings. Through her husband, 
Mme. André had her magic wand in 
so many enterprises that she could just 
about dictate who was going to pro- 
vide what, and where, and at what 
price, around La Baule. Occasionally 
there was grumbling opposition from 
the locals, because at times even a 
magic wand can be a stiff persuader, 
but ultimately things worked out to 
the benefit of the resort and its guests, 
and at the fairy godfather’s expense. So 
many of M. André’s countrymen were 
delighted at the prospect of represent- 
ing an expense to the King of Clubs 
rather than a source of income that La 
Baule, tricky weather and all, boomed. 
Because its appeal is aimed at the 
family trade, The Most Beautiful 
Beach offers its guests a variety of at- 
tractions unequaled in other, more ex- 
clusive resorts. There are the usual 
gambling opportunities, games, spec- 
tator sports, night clubs, cinemas, 
theater, a yacht harbor, a riding school 
and race track. Everything that is ex- 
pected of any popular French watering 
place is to be had, including shops with 
famous names selling diamond earrings 
and haute couture at the usual murder- 
ous prices. But there are also many less- 
expensive shops and well-policed, inex- 
pensive camp sites among the pines for 
vacationers who prefer that kind oi 
accommodation to any of the hundred 
and twenty hotels. There are open-air 
schools for young people, special pen- 
sions for subteen children, supervised 
play areas for the very young on the 
wide beach; bridge tournaments for 
the sedate, nearby hunting and fishing 
for the active, excursions among the 
old towns and villages of Brittany 
for the adventurous. The Breton cuisine 
is nothing much even for venturesome 
visitors to explore, running largely to 
pancakes and hard cider; and one 
Breton grape squeezing is described 
by the Bretons themselves—I never had 
the courage to try it—as a drink that 
calls for four men and a wall to help get 
it down: one man to pour, one to drink, 
two to hold the drinker’s arms, the wall 





Enjoy delicious 


WHISKEY SOUR 


cocktails at home 


MAKE THEM THE QUICK, EASY WAY WITH 










THE 
ORIGINAL 


WHISKEY SOUR 
MIX 


Just add your favorite 
brand of whiskey to 
Holland House Whiskey 
Sour Mix, and you'll serve 
perfect Whiskey 
Sours every time. 


Other popular Hol- 
land House Cocktail 
“4 Mixes: Manhattan, Dry 
“s%@\ Martini, Daiquiri, Tom 
get in Collins, Old Fashioned, 

‘~\Bronx, Side Car, Quinine 
Tonic and Gimlet. 










Full pint —enough s89¢ 


for 22 cocktails. 
Slightly higher in Southern & Western States 
At Food, Drug, Beverage & Liquor Stores 
Write for free cocktail and canapé recipes! 
Holland House Sales Co., Woodside 77, N.Y. 








ho PENNSYLVANIA 


Surround yourselves in a sea of excitement 
with a fun-loving kitful of TRAVEL pam- 
phiets. Decision’s easy with handy guides to 
resorts, recreation, historic shrines and fa- 
mous landmarks, Landiubber cruises the 
whole family will enjoy are yours in Penn- 
sylvania where the glorious past blends with 
the fun-filled present. Chart your course... 
set your helm, mates and cast off on a high- 
tide of see-fairin’ that'll stir a wake of 
pleasant memories for years to come. Plan 
a summer vacation or early weekend travel 
cruise through Pennsylvania, 


FREE 


_ travel Kits 




















to keep him from toppling over back- 
wards. But a good cuisine is only a 
matter of properly saucing the raw ma- 
terials, and Brittany’s well-watered 
soil is so productive of fine farm prod- 
uce, its coastal waters so generous 
with fish, mussels, clams, scallops, 
shrimp, crab, superb oysters and even 
better lobster, that famous chefs from 
other parts of France make pilgrimages 
to the Coast of Love during the high 
season for their own kind of vacation— 
sampling the dishes of other chefs. 
This, and the fact that Britanny’s one 
good wine, Muscadet, is exactly the 
right white, dry vintage to go with 
sea food, make La Baule’s summer skies 
seem bluer than they sometimes are in 
truth. And if it rains now and then, 
you can always find satisfactory indoor 
sports with the man who makes the 
wheels go round, Francois André. 

About the time of his original en- 
trapment by the Most Beautiful Beach, 
Fabulous Frangois acquired a fetish: an 
umbrella. Rain or shine, he has not 
been seen in the open without one for 
thirty-five years. One story is that it 
holds the bet-and-run layout with which 
he first went into business, and that he 
keeps it with him as an ace in the hole 
if he should ever lose his casinos. It 
seemed far more probable to me that 
he had it on hand to remind him of 
La Baule. I asked him if it was not so. 

He said, amiably enough, ““My doc- 
tor has told me not to smoke a dozen 
cigars a day, so I no longer smoke a 
dozen cigars. No one has yet forbidden 
me to carry an umbrella.” That was all 
he would say about it, and nobody has 
yet heard the real explanation of the 
curious attachment. About La Baule 
itself he was more revealing. 

“After the first year or two I didn’t 
go back,” he said. “It was a losing 
gamble, and losing gambles irritate me. 
I gave it to my wife to do what she 
wanted with it. Years later—for what 
reason I forget—I went there during 
the summer. I’d never been in La Baule 
in the summertime, nor seen what had 
become of it since I first found it. I got 
up early one morning and went for a 
walk, ready to resent everything that 
stood for my mistake: the casino I had 
built, the hotels, the tennis club, the 
golf course, the esplanade, the parks, 
gardens, everything. Not because they 
had cost me money—money means 
nothing when you no longer can count 
it—but because for once I felt that I 
had been outplayed, beaten. I went out 
to sneer at it, like a poor loser. Instead, 
all at once I found myself—me, tough 
old André—in tears. Everything—the 
sea, the beach, the town, the flow- 
ers, the pretty girls on the beach with 
sand sparkling in their hair—all of it 
seemed suddenly so beautiful that I 
couldn't believe I’d had a hand in creat- 
ing it, or that I might have lived my life 
out without seeing it as it had become. 
It was like finding a daughter I hadn’t 
known until then.” André smiled, giv- 
ing his umbrella an affectionate pat. 
“After that I no longer felt like a poor 
loser. I even forgave that hound who 
bilked me on the weather, forty years 
ago.” THE END 
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Island magic,Chromspun colors in swim 
wear by Jantzen. Even the male of the 
human species wears bright plumage out- 
doors these days. Like these father and 
son swim trunks of Chromspun acetate 
and elasticized cotton. [hei Chromspun 
colors defy sun, sea, chlorinated pools. 





Chromspun acetate, cotton and rubber fabric by Beaunit. Plaid in red and navy or black 
and white. Boy’s swim trunks, sizes 4 to 20, priced about $5. Men’s swim trunks, sizes 28 to 40, 
priced about $6. Available at fine stores including: John Wanamaker, Philadelphia and all 
branches; Younker Brothers, Inc., Des Moines; Reynolds-Penland Co., Dallas; The Bon Marche, 
Seattle; Hinshaw’s, Arcadia. Chromspun is the trademark for Eastman color-locked acetate 
fiber. Only the fiber is made by Eastman, not the fabric or swimsuits that are shown here. 





EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 260 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 16 
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3 Denmark’ s 


Liqueur Delight 
Since 1818 








NOTES ON 
SCOTTISH CASTLES 


A selection of picturesque 
Scottish castles open to the public: 


CULZEAN CASTLE, Ayrshire (On the 
west coast, 10 miles from Ayr). This 
castle overlooking the Firth of Clyde 
has been the home of the Kennedy fam- 
ily (Marquesses of Ailsa) for six hun- 
dred years. The original 14th Century 
building was enlarged by Robert Adam 
in the 18th Century. The Scots have 
given President Eisenhower a life ten- 
ancy of the castle’s top floor. Admis- 
sion: adults— Is. 6d.(21¢);children—6d. 
(7¢). Open daily, including Sunday, all 
the year, from 10 a.m. to dusk. 


DUNVEGAN CASTLE, Skye (/ mile 
north of Dunvegan on the Isle of Skye). 
The home of the Clan MacLeod chiefs 
since the 13th Century. The building 
was begun in the 9th Century and is 
probably the oldest inhabited castle in 
Scotland. Johnson, Boswell and Sir 
Walter Scott were entertained here, and 
among the castle’s treasures are relics 
of Bonnie Prince Charlie, the drinking 
horn of the twelfth MacLeod chief 
Rory More, and the charmed Fairy 
Flag which summons aid for any Mac- 
Leod in danger. Admission: 2s. (28¢). 
Open May | to Oct. 15, Mondays to 
Fridays from 2 to 5 P.M. 


EDINBURGH CASTLE, Edinburgh. This 
historic castle stands atop a solid, rocky 


hill in the heart of Scotland’s capital. 
It has been a fortress, a treasury, a 
storehouse for munitions and at times 
a prison; it now houses collections of 
arms and armor and the Scottish Re- 
galia—a crown, scepter, sword of state 
and other jewels. On the highest bat- 
tlements are “‘Mons Meg,” a 15th Cen- 
tury cannon, and St. Margaret’s Chapel, 
a tiny building ten by sixteen feet dating 
from the 12th Century. Admission to 
Castle Rock: adults—Is. (14¢); chil- 
dren—6d. (7¢). Open all the year: June- 
Sept., weekdays from 9:30 A.M. to 
6 p.M., Sundays I] A.M. to 6 P.M.; 
shorter hours in winter. 


FALKLAND PALACE, Fife (30 miles 
north of Edinburgh). The hunting seat 
of Stuart kings from 1453 to 1603, 
completed and embellished by James V 
around 1537. The restored south wing 
is somewhat Italian in character; it is 
faced with Renaissance columns, and 
its upper windows are flanked with 
medallion heads of kings and queens. 
This wing contains a gallery of stained- 
giass windows showing the escutcheons 
of Scottish monarchs and their con- 
sorts, a banquet hall with original walls 
and ceiling, and a collection of 17th 
Century Flemish tapestries. The royal 
apartments were in the now-ruined east 
wing. Admission: adults—2s. (28¢); 
children—Is. (14¢). Open Apr. | to Oct. 
31, weekdays from 11 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


GLAMIS CASTLE, Angus (in the Strath- 
more Valley, 12 miles from Dundee). 
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~ 
VERQ@Y CHEERING 


CHERRY 
HEERING 


Whatever the moment or the occasion, Denmark’s 
Cherry Heering is a welcome favorite with both men and 


LOWEST 

CLL Year | 

AIR FARES TO 
EUROPE 


ENJOY complete Tourist service and still pay 
Less than Economy fares on any other scheduled 
transatlantic airline. 2 
and midnight snack, all complimentary . . 


passengers, 


more space. The only airline that 
gives you extra savings on Off Season rates for 
9 full months (Aug. 16 to May 15) .. 


full-course meals, Cognac 
. fewer 





. plus even 


bigger benefits on ICELANDIC’s Family Plan. x 


SHORTEST OVER-OCEAN FLIGHTS never more than 


400 miles from an airport! 


NEW YORK via ICELAND to 





’ tans 0 


BRITAIN-HOLLAND+GERMANY+NORWAY 
SWEDEN - DENMARK «- FINLAND 
LUXEMBOURG 


fies) 


Ask any Trovel Agent ICELANDIC AIRLINES 


15 West 47th Street, New York 36, Plaza 7-8585 


CHICAGO: 


SAN FRANCISCO 





women. Traditional as a liqueur . . . serve it chilled or 








pour it over ice for a refreshing change. Try Cherry 
Heering soon—find out why it enjoys the rare honor of 
appointment to nearly every Royal House of Europe! 


FREE DANISH RECIPE BOOKLET, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
Write Dept. H-2, Schenley Import Co., 350 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 





AIR TRAVELERS to Foreign Destinations 





SAVE to 40% TAX-FREE 
CIGARETTES, CIGARS 


Detvered bad rs om on flights from Idlewild. 
weig age. Room 2119, Arrivals 
eae. Sonn in Be Bidg. For details, Write, 


Call or Visit. Woprip TOBACCO CO., INC. 
S New York International ort 
Jamaica 30, N. Y. OL 6-5273 








WEED ’em and FISH! 


Kill submersed water 
weeds which foul up motor 
propellers, tangle fishing 
goss. with R-H Weed 
hap-20, Granular 2,4-D. 
Inexpensive, easy to use, 
sure results. For free in- 
formation write 
Reasor-Hill Corporation, Box 36HY 





" deanonetiie, Ark. 
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Shakespeare’s ghost-haunted setting for 
Macbeth; birthplace of Queen Eliza- 
beth the Queen Mother and of Princess 
Margaret; ancestral home of the Lyon 
family (Earls of Strathmore) for nearly 
600 years. The castle was remodeled in 
the 17th Century to resemble a French 
chateau. Admission: adults—2s. 6d. 
(35¢); children—Is. 6d. (21¢). Open 
May to Sept. 30, on Wednesdays and 
Thursdays from 2 to 6 P.M.; also on 
Sundays during July, Aug. and Sept. 
from 2 to 6 P.M. 


HOLYROODHOUSE, Edinburgh. The 
chief royal palace in Scotland, resi- 
dence of Mary Queen of Scots from 
1561 to 1567. Of greatest interest are 
the historic apartments: Queen Mary’s 
bedroom, dressing room, supper room, 
and the audience chamber where she 
received John Knox in 1561; and Lord 
Darnley’s rooms, connected with the 
royal suite above by a private stairway 
in the thick wall. Admission: 6d. (7¢); 
free on Saturday and Sunday. Open 
Apr. to Sept., daily, 10 a.m. to 5 P.M., 
Sundays 2 to 5 p.m.; Oct. to Mar. daily 
10 a.m. to 4 P.M., Sundays 2 to 4 P.M. 


LENNOXLOVE, East Lothian (17 miles 
east of Edinburgh). Lennoxlove, origi- 
nally the Castle of Lethington, was 
renamed after “‘La Belle Stewart,” the 
Duchess of Richmond and Lennox, one 
of the beauties of Charles II’s court. 
The Tower, dating from the 14th Cen- 
tury, has 17th Century additions. The 
house contains pictures and furniture 





given to the duchess by Charles II, as 
well as the death mask of Mary Queen 
of Scots and the silver casket in which 
were found her love letters to the Earl 
of Bothwell. Admission: adults 2s. 
(28¢); children Is. (14¢). Open April to 
Sept. daily from 2 to 5 P.M. 


LINLITHGOW PALACE, West Lothian 
(17 miles west of Edinburgh). Mary 
Queen of Scots was born here,on Dec. 
7, 1542. Linlithgow is a fine example of 
a fortified palace, partly surrounded 
by a loch; the peel-tower dates from 
1302. Many additions have been made, 
including the octagonal tower (1620), 
and the chapel with the royal pew in a 
gallery. Admission: 1s. (144). Open 
Apr. to Sept., daily 10 a.m. to 7 P.M., 
Sunday 2 to 7 p.M.; Oct. to Mar., daily 
11 A.M. to 4 P.M., Sunday 2 to 4 P.M. 


STIRLING CASTLE, Stirling (36 miles 
northwest of Edinburgh). The most im- 
pressive view of this fortress-palace is 
to be had from the field of Bannock- 
burn, on the road from Edinburgh, 
where Robert Bruce won independence 
for Scotland in 1314. The castle stands 
on a great basalt rock that rises sheer 
from the flat plain in the valley of the 
Forth River. The visitor can enjoy 
magnificent views from the castle’s 
ramparts, but the historic interior has 
been sacrificed to modern barracks re- 
quirements. Admission: Is. (14¢). Open 
Apr. to Sept., 10 A.M. to 7 p.m., Sunday 
1 to 7 p.m.; Oct. to Mar., 10 a.m. to 
4p.M., Sunday 1to4 P.M. THE END 





Bahama, plots a new fashion course with 
supple leather straps, wedge heel and 
soft cushioned insole. Coral, pink, 
powder blue, bright red, panama, 

white, black. Famous Daniel Green 

fit in a full range of sizes. 6.50, 

slightly higher west of the Rockies. 










































Conjure up a holiday-fun 
spell in your own living 
room. Send for your free 
Michigan Vacation FUN- 
PAK today! Drive safely! 


HOLIDAY/MAY 


Like your living lazy . . . snoozing at the end of your favorite rod? 
Pick a cool spot along one of Michigan’s thousands of sun-soaked 
lakes or rushing streams . . . and relax! 


Raring for adventure? Swim . . . play . . . explore the magic holiday 
funland called Michigan. Bring lots of film . . . scenic wonders and 
historic sites are as plentiful as the fish. 


Whatever your pleasure . . . the fun is yours for the taking in Michigan! 





Let yourself go! Relax in 


michigan 


water wonderland 





Number-one camera target .. 
spectacular Mackinac Bridge! 







NAME 


DANIEL GREEN 


at better stores everywhere- 


COMFY: REGISTERED TRADEMARK, DANIEL GREEN COMPANY © DOLGEVILLE, NEW YORK 


Makes fun the big catch of the season | 








MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL, Room 10, Mason Building, Lansing 26, Michigan 
Wow! Please rush me my dream-filled Michigan Vacation Fun-Pak without delay. Free! 
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Something warm and human and wonderful happens 
when you send flowers-by-wire 


Though you’re far away, you can be close to her 
on Mother’s Day with flowers-by-wire. They’ll 
reach out and touch her so deeply she’ll actually 
feel that you’re there—to make her day complete. 
So, say ‘““Happy Mother’s Day” with flowers-by- 


wire—the same beautiful flowers you’d give her if 
you were home. Just phone or visit your FTD 
florist listed in the phone book Yellow Pages under 
FTD—Florists’ Telegraph Delivery. Beautiful se- 
lections, low as $5. Delivery anywhere. 
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for the 5O4 gear... 


This Emblem Guarantees 
Quality and Delivery 
—or your money back 


Forists’ Tececraen Detivery 








SCOTTISH EVENTS 


A Calendar 
From Spring to Fall 


April 16-Oct. 1. PrTLocHRY FESTIVAL 
THEATER, Pitlochry. Plays by David 
Garrick, J. M. Barrie, Noel Coward 
and others, presented by Scotland’s 
famous summer-theater group. Per- 
formances nightly except Sundays; 
matinees on Wednesdays and Satur- 
days; occasional special Scottish 
concerts on Thursday afternoons. 

\pril 23. Footpatt: ScottisH Cup 
FINALS, Hampden Park, Glasgow. 

April 23-Aug. 7. Royat ScoTTIsH 
ACADEMY EXHIBITION, Edinburgh. 
Painting, sculpture and architecture 
by leading Scottish professionals. 

May 5-7. GotF: DUNLOP TOURNA- 
MENT, Gleneagles. 

May 10-14. BorDER Musicat FEstTi- 
VAL, Hawick. 

May 14. YAcHTING REGATTA, Royal 
Clyde Yacht Club, Hunter’s Quay. 
May 15-29. STIRLING FesTIVAL, Stir- 
ling. Dancing, piping and games. 
May 20-27. HAMEFARIN’ WEEK, Shet- 
land; Skye Week, Isle of Skye. 

Home-coming festivities. 

May 21. YACHTING ReGaTTA, Royal 
Gourock Yacht Club, Gourock. 

May 24-26. GOLF: SCOTTISH PROFES- 
SIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP, West Kil- 
bride. 

May 28. YACHTING RecatTa, Clyde 
Corinthian Yacht Club, Kilcreggan. 

May 28. HIGHLAND Gangs, Pitlessie, 
Ladybank. The various sets of High- 
land Games, which include dancing, 
sports and displays of colorful re- 
galia, take place throughout the 
country all summer long. Detailed 
schedules may be obtained from any 
office of the British Information 
Service in U.S.A. and Canada, or the 
Scottish Tourist Board in Scotland. 

June 3. THE ARRAN RACE, Royal North- 
ern Yacht Club, Kilcreggan. 

June 4-11. WELCOME Week, Isle of Ar- 
ran. Variety of festivities, dances, 
games. 

June 10-11. CoMMoN RupING, Hawick. 
Colorful equestrian pageantry cele- 
brating the victory of Hawick youths 
against English soldiers in 1514. 

June 12. CoNcouRS D’ ELEGANCE, Turn- 
berry. Scottish Royal Automobile 
Club show. 

June 13-18. Scottish NATIONAL OR- 
CHESTRA PROMENADE CONCERTS, Mu- 
sic Hall, Edinburgh. 

June 16-18. CoMMON RIDING, Selkirk. 
Horse racing and pageantry. 

June 18. GYMKHANA, Selkirk. Games 
and Highland dancing. 

June 19-25. BELTANE FESTIVAL, Peebles. 
One of Scotland’s oldest Celtic festi- 
vals. To the Druids, Beltane was the 
time to invoke blessings on cattle and 
crops, hunter and herdsman. Now 
it features great bonfires on hilltops, 
round dances and ridings. 

June 21-24. Royat HIGHLAND SHow, 
Edinburgh. Important Scottish agri- 
cultural show. 

June 25-July 2. YACHTING: CLYDE 
Week, Glasgow and environs. Scot- 
land’s great yachting week, with races 
at all yacht clubs bordering the 
Firth of Clyde. 

June 25. WoRLD Pipe BAND CHAMPION- 
sHIPS, Inverness. A massed gathering 
of bagpipers. 

July 3-9. GoLF: CENTENARY BRITISH 
OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP, St. Andrews. 








July 13-14. Gotr: Sitver Tassie AMA- 
TEUR COMPETITION, Gleneagles. 

July 16, SHEEP-DOG TRIALS, Oban. Demon- 
strations of an almost uncanny partner- 
ship between man and dog. 


August 3. SHEEP-DOG TRIALS, Crieff. 

August 13. Pipe BAND COMPETITION, 
Princes Street Gardens, Edinburgh. 

August 20. HIGHLAND Games, Edinburgh, 
Crieff, Glenfinnan, Rothesay. 


September 8. RoYAL HIGHLAND GATHER- 
ING, Braemar. Scotland’s great Highland 
spectacle, with the Queen presiding over 
games, dances and piping competitions. 

September 10. HIGHLAND Games, Pit- 


July 21. SHEEP-DOG TRIALS, Bridgend, Is- | August 21-September 10. EpinsurGu IN- lochry. 
lay. TERNATIONAL FesTIVAL. Performances September 14-15. ARGYLLSHIRE GATHER- 
July 22-30. FestrvaL OF DANCING, Music by the Leningrad Symphony Orchestra, ING, Oban. 


Hall, Edinburgh. International dance the Royal Ballet and the Glyndebourne October 2-7. ScoTTisH NATIONAL MEET- 


productions. 
August 1-6. West HIGHLAND Week, Oban. 
Colorful yachting events. 


Opera, and the world premiére of The 
Wallace, a play by Sydney Goodsir 
Smith, the contemporary Lowlands poet. 


ING, Music Hall, Edinburgh. Scottish 
music and Gaelic singing, soloists and 
massed choruses. THE END 








SAIL ITALIAN LINE...LET TIME F LY aac 


Time whiles away as it should on Italian Line—in blissful hours of pleasure. A few glowing evenings out of New 
York . . . a few golden days on deck, by sparkling pools . .. and you're on the Mediterranean—our favorite body of 
water. A few more days of port-hopping, watching fabled lands glide by, and you're in Europe—magnificently. You 
see, we have joyous antidotes for speed and worry: peace and leisure. (And fun.) Try them on for size. Some time soon. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR ITALIAN LINE * BATTERY PARK BUILDING, 24 STATE STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
TELEPHONE: DIGBY 4-0800 ¢ CRISTOFORO COLOMBO + AUGUSTUS + GIULIO CESARE - CONTE BIANCAMANO 





Halian Line 
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SATURNIA + VULCANIA—AND IN JULY, THE SUPREMELY LUXURIOUS NEW FLAGSHIP, LEONARDO DA VINCI 
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Abdul's floor Is style 86539. He himself, his hookah, shalwar, tarboosh, abacus and assorted paraphernalia are some of the other colorings in Tessera. 


Abdul Hassan counts the chips in his Tessera Corlon floor 


The mystery is unlocked. The answer is 2674, Abdul will tell you. 2674 tiny 
cubes of vinyl in Armstrong Tessera Corlon. We haven't the heart to tell him 
that his particular little area of floor, though unique, is not the whole of 
Tessera; that Tessera is available in sheets as long as thirty yards in good 
flooring stores throughout North America; and that another Tessera floor, 


of exactly the same size, would not have 2674 vinyl cubes, unless by pure 
coincidence. The cubes, you see, are set entirely at random in translucent 
vinyl. This randomness, in fact, is one of the joys of Tessera. There's never been 
a floor like it. For free swatch of Tessera, write Armstrong, 6005 Tyson Avenue, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. In Canada, Dept. 50-T, Box 919, Montreal, Quebec. 


Tessera Corlon is one of the famous (Arm st rOnNg VINYL FLOORS 


1860-1960 Beginning our second century of progress 





A candle, one of man’s oldest forms 

of illumination, flames beside a contemporary 
glass lamp. What these disparate lights have in 
common is their mood: intimate, calm, 
timeless. The opalescent 

Bonvita lamp stands more than 

seventeen inches tall, is Swedish and 

costs $35, express collect, from 

Bonniers in New York. 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY HANS NAMUTH 
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Lighting 


A revolution in lighting is under way. Here are 
fixtures that glide, walls that glow, 

lamps that dim, curtains of 

sparkling light—all brilliantly designed to lift 


your home out of today’s dark age 


@ It’s a matter of Holy Scripture that God 
created light before He created heaven or sep- 
arated the earth from the waters. Light pre- 
ceded the creation of Man by five whole days, 
and has since come to symbolize all that is 
humanly highest and best—the light of love, 
the gleam of wit, the spark of intelligence and 
the radiance of understanding. Liberty holds 
a torch, and mercy is represented by the Lady 
with the Lamp. Life, gaiety, humor and reason 
flourish in light and evil, treachery, death 
and despair dwell in gloom and shadows, 
where the Devil himself is said to reign as the 
Prince of Darkness. 

Since 87 per cent of all our perceptions 
comes to us through our eyes, it would be 
difficult to overestimate the role light plays in 
our lives. It affects all we see, know and feel 
about our environment, and if we’re inclined 
to take it for granted, it’s because we enjoy it 


in an abundanée unknown to history’s wealth- 
iest kings. If all electric lights were cut off at 
this moment, and we had to live the rest of our 
lives by the light of dime-store candles, we 
would still be far better off than our not-too- 
distant ancestors who lived, read, wrote their 
sonnets and made their finest lace by the 
flickering light of a greased splint, a smoky 
lard lamp or an ill-smelling tallow dip. The 
dim past was dim indeed, and the path of civ- 
ilization has been lit by a flame no brighter 
than that of a windproof cigarette lighter. 
But even today the lighting in the average 
home leaves much to be desired. 

In no other sphere of invention has Man 
been so laggard. And yet it has never been 
from lack of desire or willingness to experi- 
ment. At various times and places, lamps have 
burned and fumed with an imaginative variety 
of fuels—turtle butter, lard, alligator oil, 
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Indian ghee, and oils extracted from the seal, 
the whale and the great auk. In the Shetland 
Islands stormy petrels were killed and threaded 
with wicks to be burned whole as candles. In 
the West Indies fireflies were gummed to the 
traveler’s big toe, so that he might avoid step- 
ping on snakes in the night; and, in the 18th 
Century, putrescent fish skins provided a faint 
glow by which miners groped into the pits 
without danger of touching off an explosion. 

Offhand, a mine shaft or a big toe would be 
the last places you would expect to find the 
key to lighting in the future. But the quality of 
phosphorescence—or cool, glowing light— 
found in fireflies and fish skins is precisely 
what we find in the newest illuminating de- 
vice; the electroluminescent cell. It is less than 
three inches square, consists of a flat panel of 
coated glass backed with prongs, and when 
plugged into any outlet, emits a soft green 
glow. It is now being marketed as a night 
light, and can be left burning twenty-four 
hours a day at a cost of only three cents a year. 

In its present form, this shockproof, break- 
resistant cell may appear to be only an inter- 
esting gadget. But research physicists and 
lighting experts envision the day when panels 
of larger dimensions and greater intensity will 
illuminate rooms with glareless, heat-free 
light that can be adjusted for brightness and 
color at the turn of a knob. 

Soon it may be possible to eliminate the 
millions of miles of wire that clutter our floors 
and baseboards. Nikola Tesla, an American 
born in Yugoslavia, was lighting lamps with 
wireless electricity as early as 1893. On the 
basis of his experiments, Tesla was convinced 
that electric power could be beamed from 
transmitters to tuned receivers, just as radio 
and television programs are today. His dream 
was a “World System” for broadcasting 
electrical energy from a central power station 
at Niagara Falls. Because of the idiosyncra- 
sies of his genius and want of proper financing, 
the project was never attempted. But latest 
word from the Raytheon Advanced Develop- 
ment Laboratory heralds a new high-frequency 
microwave tube “that makes possible at last 
the transmission of large quantities of elec- 
trical power without, wires.” Raytheon plans 
to use the new tube to beam power to space 
platforms rather than homes, but perhaps 
the day will come when Tesla’s dream will 
be realized, and the baseboard outlet will 
go the way of grandma’s parlor gas jet. 

While waiting for wireless electricity, there 
are wonders enough to enjoy. During the past 
eighty years the science of lighting has pro- 
gressed farther than in all previous ages com- 
bined, and we now approach an era in which 
home illumination is beginning to emerge as a 
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major decorative art. The distance we have 
come was vividly dramatized for me by a re- 
cent jaunt from my own traditionally lit home 
to the apartment of Richard Kelly, one of the 
leading innovators in lighting. 

Kelly is responsible for such landmarks of 
lighting as the International Arrival lobby at 
Idlewild Airport, the Saarinen-designed Gen- 
eral Motors’ technical center at Detroit, and 
the new bronze-and-glass Seagram Building 
on Park Avenue—a monument to contem- 
porary lighting technique that has become one 
of New York’s favorite after-dark sights. 
Equally dazzling are his lighting for the gal- 
leries of the Museum of Modern Art, and the 
tour-de-force illumination of architect Philip 
Johnson’s super-modern “Glass House” in 
New Canaan, Connecticut. Though I knew all 
this about Kelly, I was not prepared for the 
bijou perfection of the lighting in his own 
Fifth Avenue apartment. 

Guests are greeted in a warmly lit “entrance 
space”’—a former foyer, which has been 
opened up to become part of the large main 
room. At the far end of this room is a glowing 
window-wall, whose brightness is balanced by 
a wash of indirect light on the walls of the en- 
trance space. The length of the room is em- 
phasized and, at the same time, unified by 
pools of modulated light from hanging lamps. 
The whole effect is of unobtrusive radiance 
that is both flattering to one’s appearance and 
conducive to a sense of ease and relaxation. 

The lamps are suspended from ceiling 
tracks, and can be run back and forth between 
the seating area and a game table at its edge. 
Lights concealed in a long walnut cabinet 
sparkle on a shelf of bibelots. Both lamps and 
an illuminated curtain made of soft, glass-fiber 
net, can be brightened with the slightest ad- 
justment of a chairside control. 

“You can have sunshine at midnight, if you 
like,”’ Kelly said, as he touched the switch and 
flooded the shimmering curtain with noonday 
brilliance. “But that’s not the primary pur- 
pose. We use far more illumination during the 
day than we do at night.” 

“Why is that?’’ I asked. 

“To minimize the glare from the windows, 
and to soften the contrast between outdoor 
brilliance and the darker interior. I recom- 
mend daytime lighting as a general principle, 
especially in rooms that feature large ex- 
panses of glass—picture windows and glass 
walls. Abrupt contrasts between brightness 
and shadow wrench the eyes from one focus 
to another, and make for strain and fatigue.” 

“Is that why so many picture windows are 
shuttered off by blinds during the day?” 

“Exactly. Unless you have enough interior 
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An old-fashioned girl does some bedtime reading 


by yesterday's light, a handsome, romantic, warm, but dim 


kerosene lamp. Behind her are some of today’s 
eutstanding—and brighter—lamps and 

fixtures, a range of Italian, Scandinavian, Japanese 
and American designs. A descriptive price list 
follows. Where price is postpaid or express 

collect, lamp or fixture may be mail- 

ordered; where price is retail only, write dealer 

for names of retailers in your vicinity. 
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1. Akari Jr. table lamp by Isamu Noguchi. Paper, bamboo, steel 


2. 


3. 


a 


5. 


6. 


> 2 


9. 


10. 


13. 


16. 


17. 


wire. 16” high, 10” diameter. Japanese. Also in black and white, 


white. Bonniers, 605 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 22. $4.95, ppd. 
Lytescape portable garden light. 18” high, 15” diameter. With 


stake, 8’ cord set. Lightolier, 11 E. 36th St., N.Y.C. 16. $32.95. 


Hanging Akari shade designed by Isamu Noguchi. Paper and 
bamboo (wiring not included). 9’ long. Japanese. Bonniers, 605 
Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 22. $30, exp. col. 

Clip-on lamp designed by Ward Bennett. Can be moved from 
place to place. Clip made of spring steel. Glass shade 6” long, 
7” diameter. Also comes in aluminum painted yellow, white, blue, 
black and orange, in brushed brass, brushed aluminum. Harry 
Gitlin, 917 3rd Ave., N.Y.C. 22. $21, ppd. 

Candelabra floor lamp d d by Robsjohn-Gibbings. Brass. 
52” high, 21” wide. 4 linen shades, 7” diameter each. Hansen 
Lamps, 260 E. 53rd St., N.Y.C. 22. $360, exp. col. 

Floor lamp designed by Philip Johnson and Richard Kelly. Lac- 
quered brass base, aluminum shade with baked white finish. Dim- 
mer extra. 42” high, shade 25” diameter. Marie Nichols, 151 
E. 53rd St., N.Y.C. 22. $350 (add $25 for dimmer). 

Floor lamp floodlight. Steel with white finish. 11%” high, 8” di- 
ameter. Harry Gitlin, 917 3rd Ave., N.Y.C. 22. $50, ppd. 
Swivel wall lamp designed by Sarfatti. Aluminum. Shade 9” long. 
Also comes in black aluminum. Bonniers, 605 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 
22. $17.50, exp. col. 

Floor lamp designed by Walter von Nessen in 1930. Satin chrome 
over brass with white linen shade. 6” long glass reflector (under 
shade); three-way socket can be turned from 50 to 100 to 150 
watts. Height adjusts from 49” to 60”; arm swivels. Also comes in 
brushed or polished brass with beige linen or polyplastic shade. 
Nessen, 317 E. 34th St., N.Y.C. 16. $69. 

Table lamp designed by Isamu Noguchi. Fiberglas shade, maple 
supports. White only. 16” high, shade 7%” diameter. Knoll 
Associates, 575 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 22. $25.50. 





.Wall fixture. Mondrianesque enameled aluminum. Italian. 


25”x15”. Altamira, 125 E. 55th St., N.Y.C. 22. $160. 


. Fin hanging lamp. Steel. 12” long, 92” diameter. Also comes 


in yellow or red. Harry Gitlin, 917 3rd Ave., N.Y.C. 22. $75. 
Venini glass fixture. 18” diameter. Italian. Also comes in stripes, 
patterns. Altamira, 125 E. 55th St., N.Y.C. 22. From $135. 


. Chandelier. Pierced brass fixture. Can be raised and lowered. 


Diameter 17”. Finnish. Finland House, 8 E. 36th St., N.Y.C. 16. $120. 


. Hanging fixture designed by Carl Fagerlund for Orrefors Swed- 


ish crystal. Green glass with cut-glass inner liner. 6%” square. 
Hansen Lamps, 260 E. 53rd St., N.Y.C. 22. $60, exp. col. 
Hanging net light designed by George Nelson. Vinyl over 
fisherman's net and aluminum. 17” long, 20” diameter. Howard 
Miller Clock Co., Zeeland, Mich. $30. 

Chandelier. Nine frosted glass globes, each 6” diameter, on 
three 32”-long brass stems. Length of cord according to prefer- 
ence. Altamira, 125 E. 55th St., N.Y.C. 22. $275. 

Hanging lamps. Opal glass. 5’ stem. Swedish. Bonniers, 605 
Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 10” long, $17.50; 16” long, $24.50; 
13” long, $17.50; 10” long, $19.50. 


Kerosene lamp courtesy of Circa 1900, N.Y.C. 
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Continued from Page 178 
light coming in the window, you have to use 
blinds to shield the glare—and that not only 
obstructs the outdoor view but eliminates the 
feeling of spaciousness the glass was supposed 
to create.” 


balance the 


(This same principle of indoor-outdoor light 
balance dominates the lofty, glass-faced lobby 
of the Seagram Building. There Kelly has 
varied the interior light according to the time 
of day, with greatest intensity at noon, when 
exterior light is brightest.) 

Kelly went on to explain: “At night our 
lighting is geared to the darkness outside, and 
the number of people present. People soak up 
light much the way draperies absorb sound. 
The larger the group, the more illumination 
we need.” 

We went in to the snug library, where my host 
rearranged three paintings to accommodate 
a new acquisition which had arrived that after- 
noon. As he stepped back to consider the new 
grouping, his hand went out to a control knob 
inside the doorway. The picture wall came 
alive with light projected from ceiling spot- 
lights, and the room’s double-tiered curtains 
radiated light reflected from units built into 
the tops of the window frames. The curtain 
material—a fine, nubby linen—contains more 
horizontal fibers than vertical, which makes it 
catch and reflect the light from above. 

By day, the lower curtains are left open for 
a view of Central Park. I was admiring the 
light-framed trees silhouetted against the last 
pink glow of sunset, when a street lamp sud- 
denly popped into full brilliance across the 
way. I shifted my glance quickly to Kelly to 
see if he had been responsible for that too. 
But I should have known better: modern 
lighting never pops on; it is gradually brought 
to a desired level of brilliance by dimmers— 
or, to be exact, “brightness controls.” 

Since the secret of all good lighting is to 
have the right amount of light in the right 
place at the right time, more and more lighting 
specialists and interior designers prefer bright- 
ness controls to on-off wall switches, The con- 
trols permit a choice of approximately five 
hundred grades of light intensity, as opposed 
to the all-or-nothing option offered by the 
switch. 

The advantages of “light tuning” are as 
numerous as those of audio control. No one 
would be happy for long with a radio or rec- 
ord player that could play only full blast; 
when alone or with a few friends we normally 
prefer a lower volume of sound than when 
many people are present. So it is with light. A 
roomful of guests generally calls for more il- 
lumination than when an intimate group is 
present. Without brightness controls, we must 


decrease light by turning off lamps and fix- 
tures, and this throws the room into an un- 
balanced pattern of light and shadow. From a 
decorative standpoint alone, it is better to keep 
the usual number of lamps and fixtures lit and 
reduce their brightness with a dimmer. 

In Kelly’s apartment all lighting is dimmer- 
controlled, including that in the bathroom, 
Here the shadowless light of a luminous vinyl 
ceiling is supplemented by a glamorized adap- 
tation of the mirror lighting usually found in 
theater dressing rpoms. Lights can be turned 
up high for shawing and grooming, or reduced 
to a quiet glow for a restful soak in the tub. 

In view of the increasing popularity of 
luminous ceilings, I was interested to note 
that Kelly had confined his to the bathroom. 
The reason, he explained, was that overhead 
lighting has a tendency to “sit” on people, to 
diminish their physical stature and make them 
feel as if they were at the bottom of a well. 
Overhead lighting has its place in kitchens, 
bathrooms and other areas where maximum 
visibility is desirable for efficiency and safety, 
but indirect wall lighting is preferred as the 
main source of illumination in other rooms. 
Such lighting, reflected from the walls, elim- 
inates downward pressure, emphasizes room 
space, and is on the whole far more reassuring. 

In Kelly’s library, lounge seats built around 
three sides of the room are covered in a red 
textured fabric that reflects window light. 
Though this light emanates mostly from above, 
the reflection from the low, red lounges keeps 
the predominant brightness below eye-level, 
thus creating the psychological equivalent of 
a campfire, with all its inducements to cozi- 
ness, ease and a sense of well-being. 

The library lamps, like those in the living 
room, hang from ceiling tracks, thus leaving 
the table free. They can be reeled up or down 
at the touch of a finger, and tuned to exactly 
the brightness required for reading and writing 
or conversation. 

With all this electrical perfection around, I 
was surprised to find dinner served to the ac- 
companiment of glittering candles. “‘A play of 
brilliants” is the Kelly-coined term for such 
sparkling decorative light. “It excites the op- 
tic nerves, and in turn stimulates the body and 
spirit. It sharpens the wits and quickens the 
appetite.” The diffused, reflected light that is 
most comfortable on other occasions makes 
food look flat and uninteresting, he explained, 
and there are times when we need to be aware 
of the source of lights. Since there is nothing 
attractive about electric bulbs and fluorescent 
tubes, they are best concealed, and the need 
for glitter can be satisfied through such de- 
vices as candelabra, crystal chandeliers, and 
artful lighting of glass or china. 





The possibilities of such frankly nonfunc- 
tional lighting have never been more imagina- 
tively used than in Kelly’s drawing room, 
where we had after-dinner coffee. General 
illumination comes from fixtures concealed in 
cornices along two walls. The walls, however, 
are decorated with row upon row of woodcuts 
and ornamented pages from a 15th Century 
encyclopedia, covered over by floor-to-ceiling 
glass panels which reflect the starry brilliance 
of the window curtain containing the tiny 
bulbs. The effect is magical—everywhere you 
look pinpoints of light sparkle. Here, in an 
otherwise traditional room, in an ordinary 
Manhattan apartment house, lighting creates 
an atmosphere as scintillating as the candlelit 
courts and salons of 18th Century Europe. 


Admittedly, the economics of such custom- 
engineered lighting place it beyond the reach 
of the millions. Few can afford a specially de- 
signed installation, which may run from $350 
to illuminate a single painting, to the $35,000 
reportedly spent lighting one posh Fifth 
Avenue apartment. Nor would we care to foot 
the $100-monthly electric bill for the 8,000,000 
candlepower needed to light a glass-walled 
country home used only on weekends. But, 
fortunately, many of the best aspects of 
modern lighting have been scaled to the aver- 
age pocketbook. 

For example, you can have indirect wall 
lighting in the form of a slender, four-foot 
bracket, which conceals a warm-toned fluor- 
escent tube behind a bone-white shield and 
which can be painted to match the wall. It is 
manufactured by Lightolier under the trade- 
name Lyteline, and is available for permanent 
installation by an electrician, or with a cord 
you can plug into any outlet. Trolley lamps 
are also available, along with a wide variety of 
other lamps that are height-adjustable, glare- 
free, good to look at and relatively inexpen- 
sive. A point to remember, however, is that 
streamlined appearance is not necessarily an 
indication of usefulness. From an illuminative 
point of view, a traditional table or floor lamp 
may be a better choice than some starkly “func- 
tional” spotlight whose beam resembles a 
death ray and whose style is Tomorrow-the- 
Moon. Good lighting comes in all styles and 
periods. 

The biggest news. in residential lighting is 
the dimmer, so essential to proper light bal- 
ance and brightness control. Luxtrol units, de- 
signed especially for use in the home by the 
Superior Electric Company, are so small they 
can be installed like a conventional wall switch, 
and cost from $33 to $74.50, depending on 
their capacity; installation is extra. They con- 
trol circuit loads of 450, 800 and 1800 watts— 











Continuity of design is seen in a conical 

modern lamp from Italy and an 18th Century American 
lantern. The pierced mushroom shade, 

made of aluminum, echoes the pierced tin cap 

of the lantern. Price of the 16"-tall lamp: 

$5.75, express collect, from Bonniers. 











which means as many as twelve 40-watt fluo- 
rescent lamps, or a total of 480 watts in in- 
candescent bulbs for the smallest unit. Though 
the faceplate is somewhat larger than that of a 
switch, it can be painted or papered, so that 
only the tuning knob shows. One word of 
caution: be sure to leave enough undimmered 
outlets to take care of appliances that require 
full power. A Beverly Hills lighting buff got so 
carried away that he installed dimmers every- 
where, and found he couldn’t turn down the 
lights to watch TV without reducing his pic- 
ture tube to a faint gray flicker. 

It goes without saying that any improve- 
ment involving wiring should be entrusted to 
an electrician. Do-it-yourself installations and 
overloaded circuits are an invitation to disas- 
ter, and violate most local fire ordinances. 


If dimmers suggest the influence of the — 
theater it’s no coincidence. The theater has 
been the birthplace of most innovations in resi- 
dential lighting, such as spotlights, diffusing 
panels, and lighting concealed in cornices and 
valances. Brightness control began with the 
lowering of metal shieids over footlight can- 
dies, and the latest in tinted bulbs is but the 
brilliant descendant of colored bottles placed 
in front of early stage lights to create atmos- 
phere. Gaslight is said to have made its debut 
as the star luminary of an exhibition of 
“Philosophical Fireworks” at the English 
Opera House in 1788; and Richard Kelly’s 
curtain of starry brilliants recalls the premier 
performance of Gilbert and Sullivan’s Jolanthe, 
when the wands and headdresses of the fairy 
chorus were lit with small electric bulbs pow- 
ered by batteries concealed in the ladies’ 
bustles. 

Today’s homemaker need not go to such 
extremes of costume to provide her home with 
a touch of stimulating glitter. A curtain of 
custom-made starlight may be out of the ques- 
tion, but crystal chandeliers of all sizes and 
designs are catalogue items with most lighting 
manufacturers, and she can still work spar- 
kling wonders with glassware, silver and a 
brace of modern candles. Candles, inciden- 
tally, are quite a different article from the 
greasy, guttering dips used by our ancestors. 

“A goat would seem like a gentlewoman by 
candlelight,” according to an old French prov- 
erb. And, since most early candles were made 
of mutton and beef tallow, and smelled like a 
three-alarm kitchen fire, it can be assumed that 
a goat would not have been conspicuous by its 
odor at any social gathering. 

Base and unlustrous as the smoky light 
That’s fed with stinking taliow, 
as Shakespeare put it. But regardless of odor, 
the unromantic tallow candle still serves to 
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illuminate one of the most unfortunate aspects 


of our own attitude toward lighting: the feel- 
ing of guilt that many of us have about burn- 
ing one watt more of electrical current than is 
absolutely necessary. 

Since less than one per cent of the average 
family’s income is spent on lighting, this com- 
pulsion to save electricity survives mainly as a 
psychological hand-me-down from _ periods 
when light meant a heavy loss to both purse 
and table. The animal fats that went into tal- 
low candles, and the grease and oils used in 
lamps, were taken from the food supply, and 

here have been times when suet sold at a 
higher price than lean meat. 

Though hardly haute cuisine, the fuels 
themselves were remotely edible. During 
the British-Russian evacuation of the Neth- 
erlands at the close of the 18th Century the 
czars soldiers won an immortal place in 
the annals of gastronomical valor by scrap- 
ing all the tallow out of the British ships’ 
lanterns and eating it. Having worked up 


a fine Slavic thirst en route to the port of 


Yarmouth, they drenched themselves in greater 
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A modern terpart 
of the Gay ’ Nineties fixture 
is Richard Kelly's 
Celestial Chandelier. This 
wireless sparkler, 
custom-made of nickel 
and brass rods 

down which the current 
flows to tiny bulbs, 

costs a sparkling $600 

at Marie Nichols 

in New York. 


glory by draining the oil out of Yarmouth’s 
street lamps and drinking it. 

Considering this extraordinary capacity for 
lighting fuels, it’s the more remarkable that 
Russians were responsible for the first major 
demonstration of the potential of the electric 
filament bulb. According to lighting’s most 
scrupulous historian, William T. O’Dea, the 
credit must go to one Lodyguin, who lit the 
St. Petersburg Admiralty Dockyard in 1872 
“with 200 lamps containing graphite filaments 
in an atmosphere of nitrogen.” For perform- 
ing this prerevolutionary prodigy of illumina- 
tion, Lodyguin “received a large cash prize 
from the Academy of Sciences and obtained 
the favorable comment of the Czar, but his 
lamps only lasted for an average of about 
twelve hours’ burning time and his scheme was 
soon abandoned.” 

Though this Russian bulbnik was spectacu- 
lar, an American professor named Farmer 
had succeeded in lighting his Massachusetts 
parlor with incandescent platinum strips thir- 
teen years before. And it remained for another 
American, Thomas Alva Edison, to produce 


the first incandescent bulbs capable of giving 
practical service—for which he engineered not 
only power stations to supply the necessary 
current but meters to measure its use. So 
when the lights burn late at the Kremlin, they 
owe less to Lodyguin than to Edison. 

Despite all advances, we have yet to take full 
advantage of the simplest benefits of modern 
lighting. The majority of homes suffer from 
inadequate lighting from the time they are in 
the blueprint stage. On a national average, 
the builder’s lighting outlay is a meager $50 
and covers the cost of 12.2 fixtures, whereas 
the recommended minimum for a three-bed- 
room house hovers between $250 and $350 and 
calls for at least twenty-five fixtures. 

All too often the only adequate lighting is 
found in the kitchen, usually the best-planned 
room. Throughout the rest of the house we are 
inclined to accept such lighting as we have been 
given. Shadows remain in the hall because 
they have always been there. We strain to see 
by the strong daylight that glares in the living- 
room window, because it never occurs to us to 
light a lamp before sundown. The limitations 
once imposed by rigid gas pipes are assumed 
to apply to electricity, and ceiling fixtures that 
move strike us as a bit unnatural. Tradition 
has rooted our fixtures (the word itself reveals 
our stubbornness) in one spot—both on our 
ceilings and in our minds. 

At no point does the past throw a more 
hopeful light upon the present than when we 
learn that one of the largest caches of primi- 
tive stone lamps was found in the Lascaux 
caves of France, where they once illuminated 
the startlingly modern Paleolithic murals. For 
it is in those homes where art is cherished and 
displayed that we usually find the best con- 
temporary lighting. From the illumination of 
a favorite painting, interest soon spreads to 
the room, and eventually the entire home. 

As a decorative art, lighting is just beginning 
to receive popular attention, though it has al- 
ways been the art basic to all others. The 
finest paintings, the most beautiful fabrics, 
and the most pleasing color schemes are lost 
in a dim room, and suffer in one glaringly 
overlit. Today we need not run such risks. The 
gift of light is ours in abundance, and its uses 
need be limited only by our imagination and 
taste. 

Among the shibboleths of modernity, there 
is one that exhorts us to “Live Better Electri- 
cally.” It has a slick sound that makes us sus- 
picious somebody is trying to sell us some- 
thing. Our instinct is to quarrel with it, but... 
Live better electrically? It’s very possible that 
we can. 


Text by William Iversen 











inis Volkswagen missed the boat. 

The chrome strip on the glove compartment 
is blemished and must be replaced. Chances 
are you wouldn't have noticed it; Inspector 
Kurt Kroner did. 

There are 3,389 men at our Wolfsburg fac- 
tory with only one job: to inspect Volkswagens 
at each stage of production. (3000 Volkswagens 
are produced daily; there are more inspectors 


Lemon. 


than cars.) 

Every shock absorber is tested (spot check- 
ing won't do), every windshield is scanned. 
VWs have been rejected for surface scratches 
barely visible to the eye. 

Final inspection is really something! VW 
inspectors run each car. off the line onto the 
Funktionsprifstand (car test stand), tote up 189 
check points, gun ahead to the automatic 
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brake stand, and say “no” to one VW out of 
fifty. 

This preoccupation with detail means the 
VW lasts longer and requires less mainte- 
nance, by and large, thon other cars. (It also 

means a used \’'W depreciates 
less than any other car.) 

We pluck the lemons; you get 
the plums. 





































Say your good-byes, 
It’s all ashore that’s going ashore. 





Suddenly your stateroom empties onto the FT . and you ‘re 
waving from the rail at faces below. A. tingling of anticipation 
touches you as the ship ups anchor, pay bows out to sea, — 
Good-bye land! : 


Soon the last shapes of earth stretch i into penciled lines between x 
sea and sky. Strange feeling. 


Gingerly, at first, you try on your new boriaatedigricon world, a 


Its peace and quiet fit you well. Scattering me harried minutes 
of crowded days. Sweeping cares away 5 of th 
air around you. : = 


You breathe deeply. For once. 
And then it happens. 


The overpowering sense of space — 
comes on you suddenly, rushes on 
you unawares, 


The bigness of the sea around you. 
The bigness of the shiparound you. 


Decks, rooms, companionways, 
lounges. Dining rooms. Sun decks. Play decks. Children’s rooms. 


Living room. 
What did the lady say: when does this place get to Europe? 
This isn’t just going somewhere. This is being somewhere! 


You dream ahead of the sights you'll see and the happy times — 
you'll have when the ship gets in, 


But right now your heart is here, as you play, laugh, dine, enjoy 

your way to Europe with people who were just mameless * 
strangers a skyline ago. People you will remember warmly and 
forever for haying shared your ship with you 








And though others will come after you, long after this crossing 
is merely another parting of the waters; your ship will always" 2 
be yours, your*ship will always bea part of going to Fa 










Remembered, with love. 























During 32 Weeks in 1960, 
Round-Trip Rates Reduced 
10% for “Thrift Season” 


Extra savings add to the extra thrill 
and pleasure of going to Europe by 
ship. 10% reductions by booking 
round-trip mean you save whether 
you use the same ship-line both ways, 
or a combination of lines... you save 
10°, on the ship portion even if you 
go one way by air! 

You'll save money—and enjoy Europe 
more than ever—when you follow the 


lead of many travelers who go before 
or after the summer rush! 


TO EUROPE FROM EUROPE 


Jan. 1 to Apr. 14 Jan. 1 to June 21 
Aug. 23 to Dec. 31 +=Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 


Your Ship Is More Than 
Transportation... it’s a 
Vacation Resort that 
Takes You To Europe! 
Comfortable stateroom and attentive 


service ... gourmet meals and in- 
between snacks . . . wide decks for 


sports, sunning, strolling . . . endless 
shipboard fun, dancing, parties, 
games, first-run movies . . . supervised 
children’s playrooms . . . huge free 
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High Jinks 
in the 


Rockies 


Every summer the old-time beaver 
trappers held a lusty carnival, 
spiced with gambling, whisky and 
uninhibited Indian girls 


by Gene Caesar 


@ The valley of Wyoming’s Green’ 
River, just below the central summit 
of the Rockies, is a giant land, a land 
designed by Nature to shrink men in 
their own eyes, to mock them with 
their insignificance. Yet this valley 
once knew men who were a match 
for its walls of sky-high peaks. Be- 
fore the age of the covered wagon 
the Green River country was the 
playground of a strange and colorful 
race of men. It was the favorite meet- 
ing place of the early Western beaver 
trappers, the boisterous breed known 
as mountain men. 

It was here, in the year 1825, that 
the idea of a summertime trade fair 
was first conceived, when small 
bands of Gen. William H. Ashley’s 
trappers gathered to turn in their 
beaver pelts and receive their wages 
in supplies and trade goods and 
liquor. And it was on this river and 
its creeks, in the heart of the fur- 
trade land, that eight of these fifteen 
annual rendezvous of mountain men 
were held. 

Essentially, a mountain man was 
a member of a skilled-trade group, 
with a staircase of apprentice levels 
ranging from laborers or “pork 
eaters” to brigade leaders or “par- 
tisans.”” Like all professionals, he 
had his traditions and his peculiar 
jargon. A beaver hide was a “plew.” 
Trinkets for winning the affection of 
young Indian girls were “fooferaw.” 
A knife was a “Green River.”” Much 
of this jargon had its roots in French 
or Spanish or Indian tongues, but 
the skinning and scalping knife of 
the Old West gained its name 
through a freak blending of royal 
politics and underhanded economics. 
Years before, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company had begun stamping 
G.R.—meaning George Rex—on 
knives for the Indian trade. When 


Jim Bridger, greatest of mountain men. 


Britannia changed monarchs suspi- 
cious customers refused to accept a 
change of initials and kept right on 
demanding the G.R. brand. In order 
to compete, American fur traders 
and manufacturers put the same let- 
ters on their knives, often without 
knowing why. But to the mountain 
man, G.R. could stand for only one 
thing—his beloved Green River. 
Many of the young brigade leaders 
at that first rendezvous went on to 
stake a claim in Americana. There 
was tall serious Jed Smith, a schol- 
arly fellow who never smoked or 


,drank or used profanity but who 


could command respect and loyalty 
from the free-living mountain men. 


. Jed was the first man to reach Cali- 


fornia overland, the first to explore 
the length of our Pacific coast. There 
was legendary Jim Bridger, the 


;mountain man personified, discov- 
‘erer of the Great Salt Lake, the 


greatest contract scout the cavalry 


ever knew, big and muscular with 
‘fearless steel-gray eyes. There was 
| shrewd Bill Sublette, blazer of the 
Oregon Trail and founder of Fort 


Laramie. With men like these in his 
employ, General Ashley made a vast 
fortune from the mountain trapping 
he had pioneered and sold out to 
Smith and Sublette and a man 
named David Jackson in 1826 at the 
second rendezvous, held in the 
Weber Valley region of present-day 
northeastern Utah. 

Each succeeding year the summer 
trade fair grew a little larger, a little 
more spectacular. In 1827 and 1828 
at Bear Lake, in 1829 at Pierre’s 
Hole in what is now eastern Idaho, 
each new gathering of mountain men 


drew more friendly tribes of Indians ° 


and greater numbers of “free” trap- 
pers, independents trying their luck 
in the beaver country. At the 1830 


rendezvous, held on the Popo Agie , 


River in what is now Wyoming, 
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Smith, 


yublette and Jackson sold out to 
Jim Bridger and four other partisans, who 
formed the Rocky Mountain Fur Company. 
Bill Subictte stayed on and ran the supply 
end of the business, bringing the pack trains 
out from civilization each summer. By that 
time the rendezvous had become the soul of 
the fur trade, a wild lusty carnival that 


could shake the mountains or wake the 
dead, an institution unique in American 
history. 

Hundreds of men who had waded the ice- 
water creeks well into the previous Novem- 
ber, who had spent a lonely winter in the 
mountains, and then had worked their trap 
lines again until early June, gathered on the 


Popo Agie for a few short weeks of revelry, 
during which it was professional pride to 
spend an entire year’s earnings. There were 
gambling and horse racing, shooting and 
wrestling matches. There were new equip- 
ment and supplies, a variety of St. Louis 
luxuries and an endless array of trade goods 
set up in booths and stalls like a modern 
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county fair. More important, 
there were liquor and women. 
Mountain whisky was nothing 
but cheap alcohol diluted with 
water, but the women were first- 
rate—pretty, young, uninhibited 
Shoshone and Flathead and Nez 
Percé girls who would gaze wist- 
fully at the cloth and colored 
beads, then strut like shills in a 
honky-tonk before every trapper 
who had plews left to trade. 

Around the campfires of ren- 
dezvous, with great buffalo steaks 
and vast quantities of liquor in- 
side them, the men who had 
hunted beaver from the Plains to 
the Pacific, from the Spanish 
colonies to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company territory, exchanged 
news and retold the great adven- 
tures of years gone by. They 
would recall how old Hugh Glass, 
torn and mangled by a grizzly, 
one leg and several ribs broken, 
left for dead by his companions, 
crawled 200 miles to Fort Kiowa 
and lived; how John Colter, the 
trapper who discovered the Yel- 
lowstone country, was given a 
chance to live if he could outrun 
every brave in a war party of sev- 
eral hundred—he ran a six-mile 
race naked and barefoot across a 
cactus plain and won. These are 
stories that never needed writing 
to last. 

Inevitably, the yarn spinning 
would break through the fences 
of reality and mate the tall tales 
of the mountain man with the 
primitive fables and superstitions 
of the Indian. There were tales of 
talking bears and beavers and 
buffalo, of white Indians, of a 
plant that, if eaten, would give 
immunity from rattlesnake bite, 
even of such things as predesti- 
nation and the transmigration of 
souls. (An old trapper named 
Bill Williams, a real-life character 
to match any in fiction, was so 
certain he would be a bull elk in 
his next life that he worked out 
an elaborate system of signals 
with his fellow trappers so that 
they might recognize and not 
shoot him.) 

And there would be tales of 
gigantic boulders and mile-high 
peaks that had been pebbles and 
holes in the ground when the 
narrator first came to the Rock- 
ies; of an-Eight-Hour-Echo Can- 
yon down which you shouted 
“Time to get up!’ the last thing 
betore you bedded down; of a 
glass mountain so transparent 
that birds tried to fly through it 
and so powerful as a telescope 
that it made elk twenty-five miles 
away seem to be within rifle 
range; of streams that combined 
ice water and boiling water so 
that you could catch your fish 
ready cooked; of petrified can- 
yons where horses broke their 
teeth trying to graze on petrified 
grass, where the sun had no 

Continued on Page 188 
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Continued from Page 186 
warmth because the sunlight was petrified, 
where petrified birds sang petrified songs, 
where you could escape the Blackfeet by 
riding straight off through the air because 
even the law of gravity was petrified. And 
this, too, was mountain-man country. 
What kind of men were they—drinking 
the alcohol-water highballs, making love 
to the native girls and creating mythology 
in their yarning? Jim Bridger, the greatest 


of them all, was a runaway blacksmith’s 
apprentice, and Kit Carson, who had 
learned the mountain trade while riding as 
a free trapper with Bridger and his part- 
ners, was an escaped indentured servant 
with a price on his head. Half-breeds, 
mulattoes and other outcasts were com- 
mon in the mountains. But Bill Sublette 
was an educated man, and Jed Smith 
could quote the Bible with any preacher 
and recite the Greek masters with any 
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schoolteacher, and old Bill Williams 
was a missionary who set out to con- 
vert Indians and got himself converted 
instead. Whatever their original reason 
for coming west, the mountain men 
preferred the life they led to anything 
civilization had to offer. 

For survival the trapper turned to 
Indian ways of living—clothing, lodg- 
ing, diet. By association he adopted 
facets of Indian thinking. Many moun- 
tain men counted coups when they 
killed Blackfeet or Comanches or griz- 
zlies, and some even sang medicine 
chants over their traps and rifles and 
knives. 

The more prosperous mountain men 
usually had semipermanent Indian 
wives and there was far more forecast 
of today here than in settler marriages. 
The settler’s wife was drably dressed, a 
stranger to make-up or perfume. The 
trapper used most of his earnings to 
decorate his squaw like a Christmas 
tree. The mountain man’s wife followed 
her husband everywhere, and if the 
Blackfeet or Comanches got them 
both, her scalp counted full value for a 
brave trying to earn enough coups to 
become a war chief. 

“For twenty year I packed a squaw 
along,” the early novelist George 
Frederick Ruxton wrote, faithfully re- 
cording trapper talk. “Not one but 
many. First I had a Blackfoot—the 
darndest slut as ever cried for foofe- 
raw. I lodgepoled her’’—beat her with 
a length of lodgepole—‘‘on Colter’s 


Creek and made her quit””—go back to 
her village, which, under Indian law, 
was her privilege at any time no matter 
how high a price he’d paid for her. 

“My old buffalo hoss and as good as 
four packs of beaver I gave for old Bull 
Tail’s daughter. Thar wasn’t enovgh 
scarlet cloth nor beads nor vermilion 
in Sublette’s packs for her. Traps 
wouldn’t buy all the fooferaw she 
wanted; and in two years I'd sold her 
for one of Jake Hawken’s guns—the 
very one I hold in my hands. Then I 
tried the Sioux, the Cheyenne and a 
Digger from the other side, who made 
the best moccasin as ever | wore. She 
was the best of all and was rubbed out 
by the Utes in the Bayou Salade. After 
she was gone under I tried no more.” 

There was no Sabbath in the moun- 
tains, the first missionaries to come 
west were infuriated to discover. And 
like Rudyard Kipling’s longed-for land 
east of Suez, there were no Ten Com- 
mandments. Yet these men, who were 
a curious blend of 19th Century 
Christian and New Stone Age pagan, 
had their own strict code of ethics. A 
trapper might kill another trapper in a 
rendezvous-time brawl over an Indian 
girl, but through the entire history of 
the mountain trade there is no record 
of premeditated murder. 

Sometimes the mountain code was 
too strict even for the missionaries. One 
year a lay preacher named William 
Gray started back from rendezvous 
with a half dozen Indian converts and 
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two white men. His party was sur- 
rounded by a number of Sioux, who 
offered to spare the white men if they'd 
throw down their rifles. Gray and the 
other white men surrendered, leaving 
the Indian converts to be slaughtered. 
At the next year’s rendezvous Gray 
was roughed up and cursed by the 
trappers. The partisans patiently ex- 
plained a mountain commandment to 
him as they held back their men— 
white or red, old friends or acquaint- 
ances of a few hours on the trail, you 
don’t duck out on your companions in 
a skirmish. 

Even when a vicious fur-trade war 
broke out in the Rockies, a thousand 
miles beyond the outposts of law and 
order, the mountain men stood by their 
code. You might instigate Indians to 
rob your competitors, but even if you 
stumbled upon an unguarded cache of 
their beaver, you left it untouched. If 
an opposition brigade trailed you in an 
attempt to discover your favorite 
streams, you might lead them into 
hostile Indian territory, but you never 
dry-guiched them yourself. And no 
matter how bitter the beaver war be- 
came on the spring and fall hunts, the 
summer rendezvous was religiously a 
time of truce, with rival trappers ca- 
rousing happily together. 

The fur-trade war began early in the 
1830's. Previously, the Rocky Moun- 
tain Fur Company had harvested the 
beaver without any real competition. 
But this monopoly vanished abruptly 





when the gigantic American Fur Com- “Their long caravan stretched in single at Pierre’s Hole for up to six dollars a 






































pany invaded the Rockies and chal- file for nearly half a mile,” he wrote. “Sub- pint after mixing it half and half with 
lenged the supremacy of the original lette still wore his arm in a sling”’—a water from the nearby South Fork of the 
mountain men. Brigades of trappers souvenir of a clash with the Blackfeet— Teton, Irving’s description was more apt 


shadowed Jim Bridger and his partners, “The mountaineers in their rude hunting than he knew. “On top of some of the 
trying to learn where they found dress, armed with rifles and roughly packs were perched several halfbreed chil- 
beaver. No rendezvous was held in mounted and leading their pack horses dren, perfect little imps with wild black 


1831. The partisans were too busy down a hill of the forest, looked like ban- eyes glaring from among elf-locks.” 

dodging the newcomers to take their ditti returning with plunder” —considering Jim Bridger and his partners left rendez- 
usual vacation. But with two years’ that Bill had purchased St. Louis alcohol vous early, slipping their brigades out at 
plews piled up, a rendezvous wasane- _at fifteen cents a gallon or less, and sold it Continued on Page 191 


cessity in 1832 and Pierre’s Hole was 
chosen again. The American Fur Com- 
pany made a play for the lucrative fur- 
trapper and Indian trade by sending its 
own supply caravan to rendezvous, 
racing to beat Bill Sublette’s pack 
train, 

Bill had to cuss his mules and pack 
horses along double-time for more than 
1200 miles in that June of 1832, follow- 
ing the path that eventually became the 
Oregon Trail. Racing with him, leading 
the rival pack train, was a young man 
named Lucien Fontenelle, whose pol- 
ished manners, royal ancestors and 
wealthy New Orleans family belied his 
skill and daring. Though Fontenelle 
had been raised in luxury, he was a true 
mountain man now and he fought 
every mile of the way. But it was a 
hopeless fight against an old master like 
Sublette. Bill and his men reached 
Pierre’s Hole, winning all of the trade, 
while their competitors were still east 
of South Pass. 

Washington Irving saw Sublette’s 
pack train on its return trip that year. 
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night, hoping to shake their pur- 
suers. But Fontenelle’s men were 
beginning to gain a little wilder- 
ness wisdom too. All along the 
present Montana-Idaho border 
the chase went on. Finally 
Bridger led his rivals deep into 
Blackfoot country, where one 
American Fur Company parti- 
san and several trappers were 
killed before they realized the 
danger and turned back. 

Having taught the intended 
lesson, Bridger offered opposition 
trapping parties the protection of 
his brigade on the way back tosafer 
territory. And both companies 
wintered along the Snake River, 
hunting buffalo together, joining 
forces to fight off an occasional 
Indian attack. 

The fur-trade enmity was a 
strange one—brutal and primi- 
tive one moment, friendly and 
co-operative the next. But with 
fewer than a thousand white men 
in all the Rockies, trappers could 
not be enemies for long. After 
all, they were all mountain men 
together—against the Blackfeet, 
against the high forbidding peaks, 
against the world. 


Today’s highways pass many 
of the sites where the trappers 
gathered for their summer high 
jinks, and travelers in the west 
can see other reminders of the 
mountain men and their free- 
swinging rendezvous. Highway 
No. 28, for example, passes close 
to the site in Wyoming of the 
1830 trade fair. 

Most of the trapping had been 
done west of the Divide that 
year and the rendezvous-bound 
trappers rode down from. the 
high-country basins to cross the 
wide valley of the Green and 
push on eastward through South 
Pass. Along pretty much the 
same trail today, Highway No. 
28 runs from Farson to South 
Pass City. This road is marked by 
a monument that honors Dr. 
Marcus Whitman, a missionary 
known to historians as the man 
who saved Oregon for the 
Union. Among the early trap- 
pers, though, Whitman was bet- 
ter known as the man who dug 
a three-year-old Blackfoot arrow- 
head out of Jim Bridger’s back 
with a Green River knife. At the 
height of the operation the mis- 
sionary expressed amazement 
that there had been no infection. 

“Up here in the mountains, 
Doc,” Jim muttered, ‘“‘meat don’t 
never spoil.” 

Skirting the lower tip of the 
towering Wind River Range, the 
highway curves north to Lander. 
A stream flows past this town, a 
stream that rises on the slopes 
of mighty Lizard Head Peak and 
comes down from the mountains 
to join the Wind River and form 
the Big Horn. This is the Popo 


Agie River—the few mountain men who 
could write usually spelled it Popo Asia— 
and here the 1830 trade fair was held. 
North of Lander and the Popo Agie, 
Highway No. 287 enters the reservation of 
the Shoshones, whose daughters were con- 
sidered by the trappers to be the loveliest in 
the West. The grave of Sacajawea, the young 


Shoshone woman who guided Lewis and 
Clark to the Pacific, lies near Fort Washakie 
in present-day Wyoming. The grave of old 
Chief Washakie, the only chief ever hon- 
ored by the United States with a full mili- 
tary funeral, is there too. He was Jim 
Bridger’s third Indian father-in-law, selling 
Jim his favorite daughter, the Little Fawn, 


for six horses and three blankets. This was 
a high price to pay in a day when forty 
dollars in goods would buy an entire harem. 
In addition, Jim had to fight a duel to the 
death with a young war chief to whom the 
Little Fawn already had been promised. 
But she probably was worth it. By all ac- 
counts the girl was a rare beauty. 



























loot is lootier You'll find the treasure of the world—watches, 
cameras, perfume, china, cashmeres, liquor — at low free-port 
prices that will take your breath instead of your bankroll. 





races are racier {t's always a great day for the race, horse or 
human, and in our bronze sunshine and breeze-washed air every- 
one wins, places and shows, or seems to, which is even better. 





golf is golfier Our courses are so beautiful that it’s possible 
to confuse rough for fairway. Par for the course is a glorious 
tan. Your heart soars. Your putts sink. And so does your score. 
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islandier island 


— Summer behaves itself in Jamaica. Wherever you go you have the feeling you’re being 

followed. You are. By the breeze. Your own private tradewind is with you all day long. 
Come inherit the wind. Come inherit all the beauty and bounty that nature lavished on 
our islandier island. There’s so much to do and see you'll wonder how you can do and see 
it all (you can’t). We show just 6 of our 1001 distractions. Not the least of our splendors 
are the people-ier people who come in summer. They are and they want and they get 
more fun for their money. In summer, the only thing that costs you less than coming to 
cool Jamaica is staying (and steaming) at home. And when you've been to Jamaica you 
have the feeling that you've really been someplace. The feeling lasts the whole year through. 


come to Jamaica — it’s no place like home 


JAMAICA IN THE WEST INDIES . Jamaica Tourist Boatd - New York - Chicago - Miami - 
airlines serve Jamaica. Also, regular sailings from New York, Miami and New Orleans. 
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rafts are raftier Among the rafts of ways to amuse yourself 
is watching the world float by from the rafts which float down 
the Rio Grande under native, or if you prefer your own, power. 
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beaches are beachier The miles of beaches that en- 
circle the vast island of Jamaica also run circles around other 
beaches; they are better for sitting, eating, frolicking, etc., on. 
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food is foodier Tables groan under delicacies, many of them 
plucked a moment before from sea or tree. You've never seen 
such fruit. Breakfast is practically a philosophical experience. 
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GRAND SLAM 


ATLAS 90 IRONS 


Stainless steel heads 
eeeeeeveveee2e000 
ATLAS 95 WOODS 


Genuine 
Solid Persimmon heads 





The feeling of confidence every 
Grand Slam owner enjoys comes 
from the sure knowledge that 
he is playing the finest. He 
knows that his wood heads are 
turned from genuine, solid, 
beautifully grained persimmon 
—specially treated to withstand 
the hardships of play and 
weather. His clubs have care- 
fully selected shafts, so that 

he knows the flex is right for his 
swing. And each classically 
designed iron head is forged 

from durable stainless steel. But 
most important of all—he 

knows his Grand Slams are 

made by craftsmen whose 
specialized talents and experi- 

ence guarantee their excellence. 








Ask to see Grand Slams at 
your Sporting Goods Dealer. 


Write today for our 
free catalog illus- 
trated in full color. 
From it you can | 
select the Grand 
Slams best suited 





to your needs. 
Men's, ladies’ and | 
left hand models 
available in every 
price range. 
Address Dept. H-O. 





Hillerich & Bradsby Co., Box 506, Louisville 1, Ky. 
Also makers of the famous Louisville Slugger Bat 
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The highway follows the Wind River 
to the northwest, finally reaching 
Moran Junction on the edge of The 
Grand Teton National Park, one of the 
most impressive regions on the North 
American continent. The more famous 
Yellowstone Park is a few miles to the 
north, but none of its wonders is more 
breathtaking than the sight of the 
mighty nipples of the Three Tetons, 
named by an early Frenchman who 
thought they resembled the breasts of 
a giantess. 

Now turn south toward Jackson 
and take Highway No. 189. Crossing 
the spectacular Snake River, it passes 
the old log Church of the Transfigura- 
tion, whose picture window frames 
Grand Teton Peak for its altar. West 
of Jackson, Highway No. 22 climbs for 
eight miles to Teton Pass. From here 
the tip of an Idaho valley can be seen. 
This was Pierre’s Hole, the 1832 ren- 
dezvous site. 

The most striking view from Teton 
Pass, however, lies to the east. The 
whole world drops off abruptly and 
there, like a lost blue-green paradise, 
is the fantastically lovely Jackson Hole. 
This is dude-ranch country today. Yet 
from Teton Pass this land looks almost 
exactly as it did in 1828 when the 
mountain men first found it and named 
it for David Jackson, the onetime 
partner of Bill Sublette. 

Rendezvous was held in the Green 
River Valley in 1833, as it was the next 
four years. Highway No. 189, running 
south from Jackson through Bondu- 
rant, leads to the sites of these gather- 
ings—four of them beside Horse Creek, 
near the town of Daniel, and one far- 
ther south on Ham’s Fork, probably 
along the road from Kemmerer to 
Granger. Not far from Daniel is the 
marked site of old Fort Bonneville, a 
post built by an army captain who tried 
unsuccessfully to break into the fur 
trade while the two major companies 
were fighting. It was a sturdy enough 
post, but the greenhorn captain built it 
at such an altitude that trappers 
couldn't winter there. Some mountain 
men called it Fort Nonsense; others 
called it Bonneville’s Folly. 

Farther south on Highway No. 189, 
near the town that bears Lucien Fon- 
tenelle’s name, is a cliff known locally 
as Names Hill. Among the many in- 
scriptions is one that reads JAMES 
BripGER—1844. No one knows who 
carved it there, but it wasn’t Jim. He 
could speak English, French, Spanish 
and a dozen Indian languages fluently. 
He had memorized half a continent so 
completely that he could look at a 
printed map of any part of the West 
and point out the errors in it. But he 
never bothered to learn to write his 
own name. 

Even in 1833, at the Horse Creek 
rendezvous, the beginning of the end 
already was in sight, as the effects of 
the fur-trade war began to appear. The 
price of beaver had started to fall, and 
some of the trapping brigades had 
found few beaver on their spring 

hunts. But the uncontrolled competi- 
tion went on. Once again rival pack 
trains raced to rendezvous and once 
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again Bill Sublette won, although, this 
time, Lucien Fontenelle gave him a far 
closer race. In a mood of alcoholic 

good fellowship the two companies 

agreed to split the Rockies between 

them—Fontenelle’s partisans would 

trap the west side of the Divide, 

Bridger and his partners the east—but 

once the good fellowship wore off, the 

competitors again tried to destroy each 

other. 

The climax of the fur-trade war 
turned, strangely enough, on a man 
who took no real part in it, an inde- 
pendent Yankee trader named Nathan- 
iel J. Wyeth. After the 1833 rendezvous 
the Rocky Mountain Fur Company 
partners contracted to buy their sup- 
plies from Wyeth the following year. 
In return, Wyeth handed the Indian 
agent at Fort Leavenworth a complaint 
that the rival American Fur Company 
was illegally operating a distillery in 
the Indian country. A government 
investigation crippled the company. 

Wyeth never profited from inform- 
ing. At the 1834 rendezvous the part- 
ners bluntly repudiated their contract, 
and bought their goods from Bill Sub- 
lette as usual. Hell holds no fury like a 
woman scorned, unless it’s a Yankee 
trader with a broken contract. 

Wyeth went to the junction of the 
Portneuf and Snake Rivers, in present- 
day Idaho, and built and stocked a new 
trading post. Then he opened negotia- 
tions with the British, and eventually 
sold out to the powerful Hudson’s Bay 
Company, deliberately giving them a 
foothold in the heart of the United 
States beaver country. 

The two rival American firms saw the 
threat and closed ranks, actually merg- 
ing at the 1835 rendezvous. Once again 
they were all mountain men together, 
as Bridger and Fontenelle and the 
other partisans joined forces for a 
battle with the British. But that clash 
never came. The beaver had thinned 
out hopelessly in the creeks of the 
Rockies and the price was still sinking. 
In 1836 and again in 1837 Hudson’s 
Bay Company trappers showed up at 
rendezvous and were allowed to trade 
there without conflict. The amount of 
fur left simply wasn’t worth another 
trade war. 

In 1838 the mountain men rode into 
the scheduled rendezvous site at Horse 
Creek and found only a crude note on 
an abandoned storehouse—COME TO 
POPO ASIA, PLENTY OF WHISKEY AND 
WHITE WOMEN. Rendezvous had been 
switched eastward to the Popo Agie 
River once more in a last-ditch attempt 
to save mountain trapping by cutting 
the cost of shipping trade goods. But 
it was a futile gesture. The white women 
were the wives of four missionaries and 
their presence was a relentless sign of 
progress. The old mountain life was 
dying. 

The 1839 rendezvous was held in 
the Green River Valley again, as was 
the last one in 1840. Both were mere 
ghosts of the great rowdy affairs the 
Rockies had seen in years gone by— 
very little liquor, no Indian girls, no 
carousing—merely a handful of trappers 

Continued on Page 194 
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VOILA! ALL JET SERVICE IS NOT THE SAME! 










When you step aboard an Air France Jet—you’re suddenly in self. Now fly the incredible Boeing 707 Intercontinental Jet— 
France. From your pretty French hostess’s welcoming “Bon- _ world’s fastest, largest, longest-range jetliner—non-stop to Paris 
jour” to her friendly “Au revoir,” you're surrounded by the from New York daily in only 6%4 hours. De Luxe and Economy 
charming atmosphere, attentive service and Continental com- Class accommodations. New York-Paris round-trip Economy 
fort that are synonymous only with France. So, when you’re Fare only $532.20. Fly now—pay later. For information and 
planning a trip to Europe, enjoy this fabulous difference your- _ reservations see your Travel Agent or call Air France today. 
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Continued from Page 192 The logs of the old trading posts have sun-narrowed eyes steadily searching the 
trading pitifully small catches of beaver rotted back into the earth from which horizon. Nor is it difficult, in the shadow 
for a few necessitiés. In 1841 the first ofthe they grew. Little towns have sprung up of the Tetons or beside the cottonwoods 
great covered-wagon trains rolled out of _ in the valleys. Roads have replaced some at Horse Creek or Ham’s Fork, to picture 
Independence and headed for Oregon. In _ of the old trails. Yet the face of the fur- _ the trapper’s trade fair—tents and lodges 
1842 a young officer named John Charles _ trade land has changed surprisingly little dotting the earth for miles, thousands of 
Frémont, ably guided by Kit Carson, rode _in a century and a quarter. It is not diffi- horses tethered, crowded booths and trad- 
through South Pass and officially dis- cult, on the sagebrush plain west of South __ ing stalls, and rough-cut Jim Bridger and 
covered this land where hundreds of white _ Pass, to picture Bill Sublette leading his courtly Lucien Fontenelle gallantly toast- 
men for a score of years had lived and __ pack train to rendezvous—his long rifle ing each other with tin cups of whisky 
loved, fought and died. unslung and resting across his saddle, his _ during the time of truce. 





ae Harry Belafonte’s dream of recording an 
Ser asic album of rare, authentic chain gang songs 
; comes true at last. The Belafonte Folk 

Singers join in this collection of dramatic 
music of the chained convict—toiling on 
the road under a scorching sun...or in the 


B bunkhouse, singing the lonesomest of blues. 
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i ys as The diminutive choir of RCA Victor's Hugo 


and Luigi consists of 22 lark-like lads 
MULATION and lassies. The happy inspiration here 
My HU. was to give them some unlikely songs to 

sing, such as “Lullaby of Birdland,” “Love 
¥ and Marriage, “Don’t Fence Me In,” and 
“True Love.” The result— most refreshing! 







‘ed hot! This peppery package unites, for (Ramee 
Rosemary Clooney and Perez = 
nid. The “Touch of Tabasco” AML I@ Mase) 
ibtle way of suggesting that their 7m " 
F songs, in mambo and cha- fijaaamy 
Derally laced with spicy 
feep the ice water handy! 





a gad urd udp the Sons of he hanore 
| Wa ater,’ “Red River Valley,” “Wagon 
—18 songs in all—are sung here 
just as the pre-IV cowboys sang them. 
[here's nothing quite like this album 
west of the Pecos...or west of Broadway! 
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Henry Mancini’s high- 
voltage ‘Peter Gunn” 
was the first TV score to 
triumph as a record. 
A secondGunn’’album 
matched the feat. Now, 
Mancini port rays anew 
TV character. ‘Mr. 
Lucky’ is a cosmopo- 
lite, and Mancini writes 
for him in moods of 
tingling mystery, suave 
sophistication, sultry 
romance and modern 
jazz. It’s new, it’s 
thrilling...it's Mancini! 


LIVING STEREO * 





the world’s greatest artists are on... RCA VICTOR 





With the beaver gone, the mountain 
men turned to whatever they could 
find—guiding, scouting, buffalo hunt- 
ing. Jim Bridger went on to earn his 
fame as an elder statesman, a living 
encyclopedia of the West, advising set- 
tlers and cavalry officers, routing stage- 
coach lines and railbeds. Bill Sublette 
had become wealthy and run for Con- 
gress, but he could never quite forget 
the wild times at rendezvous or the 
Shoshone and Nez Percé girls. He 
stocked the grounds of his Missouri 
plantation with buffalo and antelope, 
grizzly bears and even a few lodges ot 
Indians, and attempted to keep a piece 
of the past alive in his own back yard. 
To Lucien Fontenelle, the New Or- 
leans aristocrat who had everything to 
go back to, the end of the old moun- 
tain life was the end of the world. He 
put a bullet through his head the year 
of the last rendezvous. 

Pierre’s Hole is called the Teton 
Basin today. The Bayou Salade has be- 
come South Park. But Green River is 
still Green River, just as it was when 
G.R. was stamped on scalping knives, 
and it flows down out of the Bridger 
National Forest through Sublette 
County past the town of Fontenelle; 
the men who reveled there have scat- 
tered their names everywhere through 
the West. They had shaped civiliza- 
tion’s path through the Rockies, but 
the timeless mountains had shaped 
them even more and only a few were 
able to break the mold and turn 
civilized again. Brief and violent and 
wasteful, yet heroic and peculiarly 
American, their day was done. Only 





their country remains. THE END 
The 
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citing copy by sending your 
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y i Paris ; - 2. Amboise 


4. Avignon od. Aries 


Take the connoisseur’s road from Paris to Nice and know France. 


1. Beyond Paris you'll find the untrampled France that delights real travelers. 4. Amble on to Avignon for the famous drama festival in the Pope’s Palace, a 
Take the quiet, gentle roads through the provincial towns. 2. Stop at Amboise medieval masterpiece. 5. And to Arles for the unique French bullfight in a Roman 
where in a storybook castle you’ll relive the great majesty of Frangois I’s day. arena. 6. From Arles it’s a hop to the Riviera and the exciting coast road to Nice. 
3.Go to Feurs, a village with a great Lyonnaise restaurant, le Chapeau Rouge. 


Here, on the shores of the Mediterranean, you can contemplate the wonders of 
Don’t miss the specialty: a delicate orange pie oozing with fresh orange juice. France, the real France between Paris and Nice that only a connoisseur ever sees. 
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SPAI N Ss LAN D Sierra de Ronda, home of the old-time 


Andalusian brigands. Beyond Sanlicar 


OF SHERRY there are the jungles and marshes of the 


Coto Dofana. Toward Seville you enter 


Continued from Page 98 the sweltering middle valley of the Guadal- 


quivir, where there is a town nicknamed the 


These are the frontiers of the sherry Frying Pan of Spain and summer temper- 
country, and they are real frontiers. Be- atures reach 116° in the shade, the highest 
yond them, in every direction, the char- _in Europe. Beyond Puerto de Santa Maria 
acter of the country changes sharply. At there are villages where the women wear 
Arcos begin the peaks and gorges of the black Moorish veils; and there is the 
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352 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. * FOUNDE” 1937 


she sleeps 
on the 
earthen 
floor 


Nga, Vietnamese, age 4. Lives with 
mother, sister and brother in shed 
with thatched roof and beaten 
earth floor. Mother ill with heart 
disease. Cannot work. Older sister 
also seriously ill earns 27¢ per day. 
Family sold only possession ...a 
bed for $2.08. Mother looks on chil- 
dren with despair. Help to Nga 
means hope, life itself to whole 
family. Help vital. 


You alone, or as a member of a group, 
can help these children by becoming a 
Foster Parent. You will be sent the case 
history and photograph of your child 
upon receipt of application with initial 
vayment. Your child is told that you are 
1is or her Foster Parent. At once the 
child is touched by love and a sense of 
belonging. All correspondence i is through 
our office, and is translated and encour- 
aged. We do no mass relief. Each child, 
treated as an individual, receives a 
monthly cash grant of eight dollars plus 
food, clothing, shelter, education and 
medical care according to his or her needs. 
Your help is vital to a child struggling for 
life. Won't you let some child love you? 

Plan is a non-political, non-profit, non- 
sectarian, gov ernment-approved, inde- 
pendent relief organization, helping 
children, wherever the need—in France, 
Belgium, Italy, Greece, South Korea, 
Viet Nam, and Hong Kong—and is regis- 
tered under No. VFAOL9 with the Advi. 
sory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid 
of the United States Government and is 
filed with the National Information Bu- 
reau in New York City. 

© 1960 FPP, Inc. 
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Garry Moore 
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FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN, INC. HOL-4-60 
352 Park Avenue South, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: P. O. Box 65, Sta. 8, Montreal, Que. 


A. | wish to become a Foster Parent of a needy child for one year. If 


possible, sex , age , nationality 
| will pay $15 a month for one year ($180). Payment will be 
monthly (_ ), quarterly ( ), semi-annually (_ ), yearly (_ ). 


| enclose herewith my first payment $ 
B. | cannot “adopt” a child, but | would like to help a child by con- 
tributing $ 


Name 

Address 

City Zone State 

Date Contributions are deductible from Income Tax . 





ocean, which for two thousand years _ miles into the countryside each day, 
has run red with tremendous naval bat- _—returning by bus or toy train to Jerez 
tles; forty miles or so to the southeast in the evenings, the black-smoke drag- 
there is a low dune cape called Tra- _ ging across the vineyards, the car bright 
falgar. with the dusty sunset and aclack with 
Inside the sherry frontiers there is rapid Andalusian talk—of Columbus 
calm and prosperity. The land rolls like and Franco, of jets at Rota, of the 
English downs, covered with vines, and mysterious “soul” of sherry, the hard 
on every crest stand the white buildings —_ way of the banks with a failing vifa. 
of the vifias. There are three types of On the fourth day, much more con- 
soil—chalk, clay and sand. The chalk fident, I returned to the bodegas. Out 
gives the best wine, the clay the most. in the yard there was a great sound of 
Palomino grapes and a few Pedro hammering as coopers banged staves 
Ximinez are grafted onto American into place, repairing a butt that had 
roots, since the native vines are subject come back damaged from Holland. 
to phylloxera. Nothing but American oak will do for 
There are a hundred operations to those butts, and only those that have 
be carried out in the vifias before the —_ gone to England do not return to Jerez. 
grapes are picked—plowing and prun- _‘ The English sell them to the Scots, the 
ing, Shallow draining and deep drain- _—_ Scots put whisky in them and sell the 
ing, tamping and weeding, and then whisky to America, but keep the 
again and again. Nothing is done butts. ... In another corner of the yard 
mechanically. Each vine of the millions — men were cleaning out a butt with cold 
is treated as a separate life, with its own fresh water and metal chains. 
nature and its own problems, a process Inside the bodega several soleras were 
peculiarly suited to the passionate being topped up, and the floor was 
Spanish individualism. Thus the vifias _ alive with hurrying figures carrying the 
grow the grapes and tread out the metal jugs. The jugs hold twelve litres 
mosto ; the bodegas buy the mosto and __ each, and are called jaras. In Jerez it 
help it turn itself into sherry; and the is a point of honor to do business in 
world drinks it, especially the English— —_ units of measure that are known no- 
in 1958, 40,000 barrels, or butts as we where else in the world, and preferably 
should properly call them, each of 500 —_—snonexistent. 
litres (132 U.S. gallons), out of a total Sherry is mixed in arrobas, each con- 
production of 52,000 butts. taining 16.6 litres, but there’s no such 
All this and a good deal more | measure. Money calculations are made 
learned in the next three days. My wife —in_pesos, each worth about four pe- 
and stepson and I walked ten or fifteen | setas—there 1s no such coin, Butts that 
> 
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are going to stay inside the bodega are 
one shape and hold 620 litres, shipping 
butts are another shape and hold 500 
litres. 

None of this worried me any more. 
It seemed only civil, in dealing with 
a wine which is always exposed to 
the air (all other wines would turn to 
vinegar), and which, twice a year, grows 
a yeasty film called flor, at periods co- 
inciding with the budding of the vines in 
the spring and their fruit#hg in the fall. 

Pedro was waiting for me with his 
final lecture: “Sherry is very simple to 
understand,” he began, and I made no 
comment. “There are only two types, 
fino and oloroso. The wine itself decides 
which it is going to be. We don’t. We 
can put mosto from the same vineyard, 
the same year, the same treading, into 
two butts, and after a time when we go 
ind smell it, and look at it, one butt 
will have started to become a fino and 
the other an oloroso. If it is a fino we 
put one check mark on the butt, and 
keep it low in the row, where it is cool 
and moist, near the heart. A fino is deli- 
cate, you understand. Here—this is 
a solera fino.” 

I tasted. Very light, pale, dissolving 
on the tongue with no syrupy after- 
taste, nutty, almost bitter, but not 
quite. ““No one outside Spain drinks it 
as it is,” Pedro said sadly. ““We always 
have to give it a little more body for 
outsiders. That means more alcohol, 
more sugar. We drink it. Nothing else, 
when we can afford it.” 


Yes, I knew fino. Its typical habitat 
is Andalusia, preferably a cool cavern 
opposite the bull ring, the floor covered 
with shrimp shells, and over there the 
marble counter ranked with prawns and 
crayfish and snails and Vigo mussels. 
The thick walls filter out the heat, the 
yellow glare and the dust. There are no 
women, but scores of men, their coats 
hung on their shoulders, the sleeves 
dangling; and rows of these pale tulip 
glasses. No one ever sits down to a 
proper meal—only endless glasses of 
fino, endless little plates of olives, 
shrimps and anchovies. They are argu- 
ing about Romero’s performance with 
his second bull. Romero is a matador 
from Jerez; there have not been many. 
Matadors are heroes, but they are not 
respectable. They come from beyond 
the tracks, and the wild, unstable gypsy 
camps. Jerez is respectable. 

Pedro said, “If the wine later starts 
to get more body, like a boxer who 
cannot make the weight . . .” We had 
moved along and the venencia plunged 
gracefully in and out, the golden wine 
poured down, “. . . then it becomes 
a fino amontillado, and we mark a second 
check on the butt. Here.” 

I drank. Yes, | knew amontillado too. 
This was sherry as the world outside 
Spain generally recognizes it. The nutty 
taste was still there, but it was almost 
sweet—though not quite. More like 
a true wine than the others. It smelled 
of New York apartments, weary West- 
chester ladies refreshing themselves be- 


fore meeting the 5:12, gracious drawing 
rooms and gently learned conversation. 

Pedro went on: “Then there is a point 
where we say this is not a fino, not even 
a fino amontillado—it is an oloroso. Or it 
may have announced itself from the be- 
ginning: ‘I am an oloroso,’ and it would 
grow no flor, because it was too strong; 
so we put the three checks on at once. 
We never erase a check, once put on. 
Sherry can only get heavier, never lighter.” 





I knew this particular oloroso very well. 
Even for me no glance was needed at the 
words branded into the butt. The other, 
better known bodegas, such as Duff Gor- 
don, Pedro Domecq, Williams and Hum- 
bert, Sandeman, Gonzalez-Byass and 
Palomina and Vergara, all put out com- 
parable sherries, but this one I happened 
to know. It was Harvey’s Bristol Cream, 
most of which is blended for them by 
Ruiz Mateos. I remembered the anteroom 
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of my regimental mess on holiday morn- 
ings in the cold weather—eleven o'clock, 
Bristol Cream, a Bath Oliver biscuit and 
grave doubts as to whether I could afford 
the luxury. Oloroso is heavy and subtle- 
sweet, gold all through, serene and a little 
somnolent. | was too young for it. It should 
be taken by heavy-set gentlemen, sitting in 
deep armchairs after a good meal, and 
about to ruminate on a million dollars, or 
a mistress. 


“That’s all,” Pedro said, putting down 
his venencia. ““Oh, sometimes we have to 
add a little vinous alcohol to bring the 
sherry to the right strength—hardly ever, 
though, for finos.” 

“What about Browns and Amorosos 
and all those?” 

Pedro shrugged. “The Scandinavians 
love them, even some English and Amer- 
icans. They are amontillados or, usually, 
olorosos that have been amended by the 


addition of sweeter wines, or partly fer- 
mented wine, or color wine—that’s mosto 
of which eighty per cent has been boiled 
away. They are too sweet for us. In cold 
countries, I dare say...” He shrugged 
again. 

““And manzanilla ?”’ | asked. 

‘**Ah,” he said. He was silent a minute. 
“You went to Sanlucar, didn’t you?” 

I nodded. Sanlicar de Barrameda sits 
old and white and very calm where the 
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Guadalquivir reaches the sea. A plaque 
on the town hall commemorates Ma- 
gellan’s sailing from there in 1519 on 
the first cireumnavigation of the world, 
with a crew totaling 329 men. When 
the fleet returned in 1522, eighteen of 
these men returned with it; their names 
are listed on the plaque. 

Zoilito had joined us. He said: 
“*Manzanilla is a fino that is grown near 
Sanlicar and matured in a Sanlucar 
bodega. No one knows what makes it 
different. Perhaps it is the salt air, or 
the sand dunes, or micro-organisms 
blowing in from the Coto Donana.” 

The Coto is enough to account for 
many mysteries, | thought.-It is an un- 
peopled area across the estuary from 
Sanlucar, some forty miles long and 
twenty miles deep, a wilderness of 
marsh, sand and jungle. It is the finest 
bird sanctuary in Europe, and it con- 
tains wild pig, a kind of deer, and wild 
camels. It also contains the shrine of the 
Virgin of El Rocio. Every year men and 
girls dress in their traditional Anda- 
lusian costume and ride for days, in 
high-wheeled carts and on horseback, 
on the annual pilgrimage to the shrine. 

“Manzanilla is like a consumptive 
young girl,” Zoilito said slowly. “She 
has transparent skin, huge eyes—a 
breath of fresh air will blow her away. 
If she gets well, she becomes strong and 
healthy but she loses her fragile, de- 
cadent beauty. That is manzanilla. They 
don’t even use a whalebone and silver 
venencia On it. Too coarse. The venen- 
cias of Sanlucar are of dried cane, the 
shaft and cup cut from a single piece. 
You tasted manzanilla in Sanlucar, 
surely? They won’t sell our Jerez wine 
there, if they can help it.” 

I nodded. There had been a young 
soldier and a sailor on the jolting 

Continued on Page 200 
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platform of the train back from San- 
lucar. Between asking me how often 
I had been shot at by gangsters, they 
told me that all good sherry came from 
Sanlicar, but the commercial bandits 
of Jerez took most of it away and bot- 
tled it there as Jerez wine. 

Zoilito said, ‘““Now, a fino, perhaps?” 

| accepted with thanks. Fino or man- 
zanilla, this is the finest pre-dinner 
drink in the world, unless you want to 
beat an over-tired, groping mind into 
submission. Martinis are good for that. 

Pedro sent for a plate of olives and 
anchovies and as we waited Zoilito 
teased him about his children. They 
were master and man, but you'd never 
be able to tell it from their manner to 
each other. 

“You ought to come for the Ven- 
dimia in September,” Pedro said dream- 
ily. “They trample out the first mosto in 
front of the church.” 

“The spring Feria is better,” Zoilito 
said. ‘“The week after Easter. One goes 
down early to the fairground and 
watches the gypsies, One might buy a 
horse. The fairground is lined with 
booths—but big and well appointed, 
you understand. Every sherry house in 
Jerez has one, and the army, and the 
stud farms, and many great families 
have their own. Like little club houses, 
you understand. One visits . . . and 
visits...” 

“A bullfight every afternoon,” Pedro 
broke in. “Then back to the fair- 


ground. Beautiful women, in Huelva 
hats, astride their horses or behind 
their caballeros . . .” 

“Dancing in the evening. Flamenco 
in all the bars...” 

“What about the war?” I asked. 
“Did it affect you here?” 

“The war?” Pedro said, “Ah, the 
war .. .”” Nowhere else in Spain do you 
have to jog anyone’s memory about the 
Civil War. “No. There was nothing. 
We did not like the Reds. They went 
away and the Loyalists came. There 
was no fighting.” 

“We are a conservative lot here,” 
Zoilito said thoughtfully. 

Work had stopped for the midday 
break and a little to our right half a 
dozen laborers were taking fino from a 
butt marked for them, drinking it 
down, wiping the backs of their hands 
across their mouths, and straggling out 
into the sun. 

“I’ve got to go,”’ I said. 

Pedro picked up the venencia. “A 
penultimate glass,” he said, not inquir- 
ingly. 

I did not argue. There is never a last 
glass of sherry. The idea is unthinkable, 
the word is never used. Pedro poured 
me my penultimate glass. 

I have another beside me now, man- 
zanilla. 1 think it travels better than 
they say, but I intend to go back to 
Sanlucar soon, and make sure. That is 
why these notes have no END, only a 
penultimate paragraph. This one. 

THE END 
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THE NEW SPIRIT 
OF ST. LOUIS 


Continued from Page 84 


the turn of the century Lincoln 
Steffens took a quick, hard 
look at St. Louis and reported 
in McClure’s that the city was 
utterly “shameless” in its cor- 
ruption. The second sentence 
admitted more somberly that 
this reputation “if not entirely 
(sic) deserved has been re- 
markably persistent.” The next 
sentence informed me that— 
“As recently as 1951 when Edwin 
Clark arrived in St. Louis to be- 
come the new president of 
Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company . . . he cast one look at 
his surroundings and announced 
bluntly: ‘This is a decadent 
city.’” 

(Clark is still there, still fight- 
ing for a better St. Louis, now 
at the head of a body of 
public-spirited citizens called 
Civic Progress.) The booklet 
went on to intimate that if 
what Clark said was true then it 
no longer is. I looked forward, 
not very hopefully, to finding 
out that my first day’s impres- 
sions were based on mirages 
that had evaporated for every- 
body else years ago. 

Certainly the picture is de- 
lightfully different westward 
across Kingshighway, and across 
Skinker into the so-called 
County, which is visually and 
humanly an extension of the old 
city across that invisible border. 
This county area represents the 
familiar American pattern of 
The Flight From the City, the 
now-well-known ‘‘justifica- 
tion”—I put the word in quotes 
because I do not believe in it— 
of Frank Lloyd Wright’s proph- 
ecy about skyscrapers, that far 
from solving congestion they 
create it, “until one day it will 
probably all dissolve out into 
the country as an inevitable re- 
action.” 

Here it all is duly dissolved or 
dissolving, and everything we 
see seems to justify those sibyl- 
line words—elegant modern 
homes, silence and _ seclusion, 
pleasant lawns, promising trees, 
splendid supermarkets, new and 
handsome churches, golf clubs 
and country clubs. An inquiry 
or two, and closer observation, 
reveal an extraordinary state of 
inner chaos. (Heaven knows 
what St. Louis County would 
say if stretched on a psychia- 
trist’s couch!) There were, 
when I was there, ninety-six— 
by now there may be more— 
semi-independent jigsaw munic- 
ipalities in this county area, some 
housing no more than sixty souls. 
I did not check the lighthearted 
report that one of the latest of 


these wee, independent San Marino re- 
publics contains eleven citizens, a man 
and wife and their nine children. I can well 
believe it. 

So far as I could make out, two dogs and 
a talking cat could start an independent re- 
public in St. Louis County. One result is that 
in this combined city-county area there are 


one hundred and forty-nine governmental 
units. If you pass over Chicago and its wide- 
flung suburbs in Cook County no other city- 
county in the United States is so Balkanized. 

This tale of folly goes much further. In 
any normally sane community there exist 
certain elementary, rock-bottom communal 
services for which you pay taxes: police, 


garbage collection, street lighting, and up- 
keep, fire protection, playgrounds, and so 
forth. In this county area there are little 
Edens without cops, without playgrounds, 
without hospitals, without schools, without 
libraries, without maintenance schemes to 
so much as fill a pothole in a street after a 
frost heave. I don’t know why somebody 
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has not made a comic film about it. So 
unplanned has been the exodus into these 
ninety-six paradises that in one place 
where a “frontier” runs down the middle 
of a street you may drive at forty miles an 
hour on the left and only at thirty miles an 
hour on the right. In another of these little 
Egypts one side of a street is paved and the 
other not. You can drink on one side of a 
street, not on the other, For the present, 
while these places are new, all is well; but 





as they age. . .. No wonder several munic- 
ipalities adjoining the McDonnell air- 
plane factory are vying to claim it as 
within their territory, and within their 
income. 

We have taken a quick glance at what 
is happening meanwhile in the city proper. 
It is saying in a cold voice to its far-flung 
offspring, “Have you forgotten or is it un- 
true, that I am the economic core of the 
whole caboose? What is going to happen 


to you if I decay?” More passionately, the 
old city is wailing: “I mothered all you St. 
Louisans. What is to happen to me in my 
old age? To my bricks and mortar? To my 
traditions in which you-all are supposed 
to take so much pride? To all those hun- 
dreds of thousands of St. Louisans who 
either insist on living, or who cannot 
afford not to live, where their fathers lived 
for generations before them? Who is going 
to keep me alive as a modern city?” 
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The answer is that St. Louis at last is 
looking after St. Louis. I found this out 
within twenty-four exciting hours. I saw 
it in action for several weeks after, amid 
the dust and crash of tumbling houses, 
and the smell of paint, or of plaster, or 
the noise of hammering where old 
homes are being rehabilitated, or while 
looking over plans for new plazas and 
wide redevelopment areas. Now, let me 
say at once that the sight of these pretty 
colored plans would not in themselves 
have impressed me, or anybody. Plans 
are paper. There have been City Plans 
on paper in St. Louis since 1907. Plans 
can get foiled by politicians, or by big 
business, or by inept, idle or corrupt of- 
ficials—and have been in every country 
in the world, including my own. What 
impressed me, and must impress any- 
body else, is the actual sight of the 
immense job being done. 

The astounding fact is that one 
tenth of this big city actually is being 
torn down and rebuilt, another large 
segment is marked off for major im- 
provement; and plans are on the way to 
preserve the rest from further decay. 
And small wonder, and high time. 
Seven years or so ago the St. Louis 
Housing Survey revealed that 26 per 
cent of the city’s dwelling units were 
slums, that 27 per cent were blighted, 
and that more than 50 per cent needed 
some major repair. The rebuilders of 
the city of St. Louis are, evidently, 
involved in an enormous task. 

To measure the fullness of it let us 
see how this city got itself into its pres- 
ent mess in the first place. Let us try to 
get some sort of feeling for the peculiar 
mind of St. Louis. 

It is a deceptive city. It looks big, yet 
it leads a small-town life. For too long, 
I fear, its mind has been a small-town 
mind. It is an unchallenging city. It is 
domestic, encasing, habit-loving, the 
sort of city where the same men meet 
night after night in the same tavern to 
chat over a bock as their grandfathers 
did at some Bavarian or Prussian 
Stammiisch ; a city where the women 
like to shop in the same small streets, 
even in the same small shops that served 
their grandmammas. It is a city as solid 
and sure as the cast-iron turtles on the 
gates of the Court House, which might 
be a truer trade-mark for the city than 
King Louis 1X on horseback. It is cer- 
tainly not a rattlingly busy city. Its 
tempo is far nearer to New Orleans 
than to Chicago. 

It could be a pensive city. When it is 
remembered by those who have lived in 
it, and left, it is remembered without 
passion, though with affection. 


The yellow fog that rubs its back 
upon the windowpanes, 

The yellow smoke that rubs its 
muzzle on the windowpanes 

Licked its tongue into the corners of 
the evening . 


The echoes of St. Louis left in T. S. 
Eliot’s memory all have this melancholy 
and mephitic quality. He did not get his 
“dooryards” or watering carts in Lon- 
don either. “After the sunsets and the 
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dooryards and the sprinkled streets.” He 
also remembers those “vacant lots.” He 
has never forgotten the ‘melancholy and 
relentless Mississippi—*‘the strong brown 
god.” “Missouri and the Mississippi have 
made a deeper impression on me than any 
other part of the world.” Prufrock—the 
aging hero of The Love Song of J. Alfred 
Prufrock—had a furniture store in St. 
Louis. 


Seventy years after her childhood and 
fifty years after she left St. Louis, Fannie 
Hurst still remembered with agony her 
native city’s long, deadly, sleepy Sunday 
afternoons, hours of boredom that could 
put rebellious ideas into any young boy’s 
or girl’s head. There would be papa sit- 
ting asleep in his straight chair (note the 
“straight”) after the heavy Germatt mid- 
day dinner (noie the “midday”’), with his 
newspaper over his face (certain to be the 
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Globe Democrat rather than the enter- 
prising Post-Dispatch). Jewish-Bavar- 
ian-American mamma and her lady 
friends would prolong the whispering, 
afternoon Kaffeeklatsch in the cluttered 
parlor. Unhearing, the child by the 
window sits on and on until the crickets 
begin to sing in the gathering dusk of 
smug Cates Avenue, and far away she 
hears the long, low, sad whistle of a 
train throbbing eastward, counting out 
the first of the many, many miles to 
Manhattan and glory. How poignantly 
Chekhov would have described this 
image of loneliness. “To Moscow! To 
Moscow!” A Three Sisters city if there 
ever was one! 

You may be sure that a lot of people 
in St. Louis would not see it this way at 
all. But there is nevér any use asking a 
native son of any city how he feels 
about his city. For so long as it is true 
that he could not—for financial or 
other reasons—live out of it he will say, 
“IT wouldn’t live out of ;‘t.”. Home is 
habit. Only the other night I met a New 
Yorker who had been a St. Louisan. 
She said: “One of my ancestors was a 
Chouteau. I was born in Westmoreland 
Place. | was happy. It’s the city where I 
went to school, made friends, went to 
parties, dances, played tennis, skated in 
the winter, flirted, left and forgot.” The 
clearest and most clean-cut answer I 
got to the stock question “What sort of 
city is this?” came from one of the 
city’s many wealthy men who collect 
works of art. He said: “St. Louis? It’s 





stuffy, provincial, slow-going. Still, so 
long as I can go to Paris twice a year, 
and New York four times a year, I 
wouldn’t live out of it.” Others talked 
happily of fishing, canoeing, hunting, 
the Country Club... . But this is not 
St. Louis as a special, individualized 
city. This is any city, anywhere. My 
search is for the city that is not like any 
other city in the world, as no one 
man or woman is quite like any other. 


St. | ouis is a city of low cloud ceilings 
or cf little spotty cloudlets in high, 
crisp, blue skies; of mighty gusts of 
March wind up from the brown god 
that rock the traffic cops back on their 
heels; of ponderous heat in summer, a 
solid block that you push before you 
like an iron door; and April is the 
cruelest month because the lilacs bring 
an access of desire and dream after all 
those sun-misting winter days that cling 
as clammily to the valley’s floor as a 
wounded animal dragging himself to his 
lair. Before they made it a smokeless 
city it also had a sooty, sticky, animal 
smell. “That rubs its muzzle on the 
windowpanes.” Is this achievement of 
a smokeless and smell-less city a moral 
pointer? St. Louisans believe that clean- 
liness is next to godliness. Every visiting 
journalist mentions the housekeepers 
of South St. Louis cleaning their steps 
every morning. 

Certainly, it is no city to have to 
rebel against! To stir out of its rut of 
habit. I must quote an amusing and 
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heartbreaking passage between that 
young girl whom we saw staring through 
the windowpane of Cates Avenue, and 
her fond papa. She is trying to explain 
what she wants to do with her life, 
which is, chiefly, to get out of claustro- 
phobic St. Louis, not to be trapped by 
it§ “mediocrity” and “smugness” and 
“frustration.” She cries out: 
“But I want to observe life, papa!” 
“Can’t you observe life here at 
. home?” (Very patiently, no doubt, like 
all fond papas.) “Just how do you want 
to observe life, Fannie?” 

“The way Dickens did! Roaming the 
highways and byways of life—I mean, 
big cities—standing on the bridges the 
way he did in London—watching the 
world. .. .” 

“But there are bridges in St. Louis. 
Eads Bridge is one of the finest. . . .” 

They were always more tolerant about 
music—the St. Louis Symphony is the 
second-oldest in the country. All con- 
servative regimes are tolerant to music. 
It does not utter dangerous ideas. Ex- 
cept as opera. I note that the New York 
Met is not brought here. But music 
just flows on and on, tearing your 
heart. Yet even straight music can in- 
duce dangerous dreams. So: “I visual- 

ized myself,” sighed poor fat Fannie, 
playing Chopin études, “‘as beautiful, 
slender and desired.” 

Those old, solid, white rock-fronted 
houses of St. Louis are symbolical of her 
rooted respect for Tradition, and Solid- 
ity and Stability. You can almost hear 









the words dropping heavily on every 
young enthusiasm like a rock-front. 
“Look before you leap, son. . . . Be 
slow to promise. Honor your word. . . . 
What was.good enough for your par- 
ents. . . .” The very furnishings of those 
traditional homes must have had stub- 
born tongues—find a house still so 
furnished and you can hear them talk. 
Or visit the old curiosity shops and 
junk shops and used-furniture stores on 
Boyle and Olive and see the flotsam of 
generations. Or go into the Robert 
Campbell house on Locust and 15th, a 
museum of the 19th Century. Solid 
oak sideboards, brass beds, heavy lace 
curtains, shadow boxes, stained-glass 
domes to hang over the mission-style 
dining-room table, velours-covered sets 
made to last. And, holy Saint Louie, 
don’t they last! As you look at them 
you can almost smell the pot roast and 
fried potatoes, the apfelkuchen, the 
home-baked raisin-and-cinnamon- 

spiced schnecken, the good coffee. 
There is a charming and clever lu- 
natic here named Jay Landesman who 
runs a gay, scarlet-painted Little The- 
atre called The Crystal Palace, largely 
furnished from those Boyle-Olive shops. 
Drop into this amusing satire. With a 
couple of local jazz joints it must have 
saved the lives of more than a few 
visiting university lecturers and travel- 
ing salesmen. Or explore the Little 
Bohemia nearby that Jay has for years 
been cold-bloodedly trying to impose 
Continued on Page 207 
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Continued from Page 205 

on staid St. Louis. In the Golden Eagle 
tavern you will get another happy smell, 
and taste, of traditional St. Louis—the 
partitions are lined with old magic- 
lantern slides that accompanied the 
singers of J Never Know How to Behave 
When I'm With the Boys, or You Are the 
Brightest of My Dreams ; pictures of old- 
time boxers are on the walls; old-time 
political banners like the one howling 
for BRYAN THE CHAMPION OF THE PEOPLE 
hang from the ceiling. 

The French tradition has lightened 
this Teutonic atmosphere of St. Louis 
not at all. On the contrary everything 
about the French of St. Louis helped to 
make the city bourgeois, middle-class, 
solid and stolid through and through. 
Like the earlier Spanish and the later 
Italians and Irish they were, of course, 
Roman Catholic, so that the city is 
about half Catholic today. It is true 
that some of the early settlers were 
Jacobins and freethinkers—I have seen 
it recorded that a quarter of the books 
in the library of Auguste Chouteau, 
one of the earliest settlers, were on the 
Index Expurgatorius of Rome. But those 
first settlers came before the French 
Revolution. We can imagine how con- 
servative the later refugees from the 
Terror would have been. Even their 
fruitwood furniture was not particu- 
larly light or delicate. There was noth- 
ing Louis Seize about the settlers who 
halted at this spot, bare-footed, half- 
ragged, as tough as keel-boatmen, mud 
oozing between their toes. 

They did bring some good things, 
however. The granddaughter of one 
gallant and gracious woman—Elise 
Saugrain, the child of a French settler 
of the pre-Revolutionary period—used 
to boast that up to our own day, thanks 
to the influence of long-dead Elise, no 
St. Louis housewife who knew her 
salads would dream of using any dress- 
ing not made with estragon vinegar. If 
you can get good béarnaise sauce with 
your steak minute in St. Louis today it 
will be due also to that far-off Elise. 
The first raspberries in St. Louis were 
grown from roots out of pre-Revolu- 
tionary gardens watered by the Seine. 
But the French tongue was well gone 
before the 1850’s. And not a stone is 
left to recall French influence on build- 
ing. A pity when you think of Pierre 
Laclede Liguest’s prophecy in 1764 when 
ordering Auguste Chouteau to open a 
fur-trading station here in this—“‘settle- 
ment which might hereafter become one 
of the finest cities in America.” It was 
the memory of this letter that induced 
Charlie Slayback to start the Veiled 
Prophet parades in 1878, in imitation of 
the traditional Mardi Gras celebrations 
of New Orleans. 

Nevertheless the visitor soon begins 
to hear about the Old French Families 
of St. Louis. As an old St. Louisan of 
O.F.F. origins confessed to me, the 
O.F.F.’s really should be known now 
as the O.F.N.’s, or Old French Names, 
since that is all that is left of them after 
this long passage of time. Even so, 
you have to search for these “Creole” 
names. Take any typical public enter- 
prise—for instance “Civic Progress, 






Inc.”—and you find names of Jewish, 
Dutch, Swiss, Irish or German origin, or 
names that are plain American now, and 
at most only two or three names out of 
twenty-two are really old St. Louis names, 
and not one is French. Yet the O.F.F.’s 
are still held in great respect by a few 
backward-looking enclaves. “Why,” a 
doctor who had married into an O.F.F. 
said to me, “if a Beauregard were to ride 
down the middle of that street out there 


today nobody would dare stop him. If a 
man were a Chouteau he would be im- 
pregnable.” 

I find all such forms of family snobbery 
enchanting. I nearly went mad with de- 
light the day I learned that a St. Louis lady 
boasted the quintuple names of Frances 
Clark O’Fallon Thurston Fitzhugh. I even 
gained a crumb of this respect myself when 
it became known that I belong to the same 
clan as John O'Fallon who sided with the 


pressed nobody at all. 





colonists against his king, and founded 
a line and a place—what we would call a 
demesne—now commemorated in a large 
park called O’Fallon Park. I did not 
mention that his line, and mine, were de- 
‘scended from Irish kings dating back to 
the 7th Century. That would have im- 


The moral is that a splendid past can 
be too dearly paid for, as St. Louis paid 
for hers, and went on paying for many 
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generations to unsplendid Chicago, her 
greatest rival and ultimate conqueror. Be Guided by 
Comparing the two rivals, it is hard to 
avoid the conclusion that St. Louis’s 


tragedy was that she hadg sy at 
the start. Nature besto r the 
greatest of her rivers. To icago it 


gave a stream named after that humble 
onion, the garlic. The Chicagoans there- 
upon dug a canal that joined their 
stream to the Mississippi and so turned 
it toward the Great Lakes. When St. 
Louis was boasting of being the Gate- 
way to the West, Chicagoans were 
worrying about having nothing to ex- 
port to the East, but within a few years 
they were funneling the beef and wheat 
of the prairies to the Atlantic coast. A is often in the stopping—an 
little later St. Louis watched helplessly adventure in dining, a delightful 
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many at first, though they have been 
flowing in heavily for a generation. Just 900 NORTH MICHIGAN 
before the Civil War there were fewer 


than 2000 slaves in a population of 
162,000. Indeed for the most part the 


Negroes were never slaves. There were 
generally more free Negroes than slaves 
in St. Louis and they were constantly Enjoy food of superb 
dwindling for a frightening reason—St. i quality served in r 
Louis had still-cheaper labor. German mae rome 
; atmosphere. 
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ruption, for when people are exploited RIGHT 
they will choose any and every means 

to get even. James Michael Curley did 

it in Boston and left behind him two INTO IT 
monuments—the devotion of the Irish 

he helped and the smell of gnawed 

bones. “Hinky Dink” Kenna in Chi- 

cago did the same for the exploited 

Germans, Poles and Irish. In St. Louis 

it is not the visible things political cor- 

ruption has done that smell but the Whenever you're ready for fun afloat, 
invisible things that should have been your Old Town skiff is ready for you. 
done and were not begun until after Her lapstrake planking is rugged cedar 
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Avenue. They found poor houses and 

they have not made them better. So the 

city of today goes on paying for the 

sins of omission of the city of yesterday. “= vans tae as eye Melee 
Fourth and last among major form- 

ative influences you must reckon with 

is the stubborn, back-country Missouri 
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mind. The Ozarks are politically a close 
part of the story of St. Louis. In meas- 
uring this Missouri influence on the 
city’s story it will help to remember 
that time and again the legislature has 


refused to adopt ndard City Plan- 
ning Enabling for the state, and 
thus has forced St. Louis to go it alone. 

It is against this background of a 
conservative tradition, made of many 
strands—often highly honorable, never 
vicious or vulgar like the Chicago tra- 
dition, gigantic in domestic virtues, 
though sadly lacking in vision and in 
drive—that we must place the tremen- 
dous upheaval of today. It could not 
have been possible—not in this turtle 
city—without the sweat, blood and 
tears of a generation and more of 
fighting St. Louisans who saw farther 
quicker than the rest. Today’s leaders, 
men like Mayor Tucker, once a clois- 
tered professor in Washington Uni- 
versity, and all his marshals, would be 
the first to pay tribute to their prede- 
cessors who failed to liberate St. Louis 
from her past not because they were 
less persuasive but because they were 
pioneers. (And they did get some things 
done—many a family today blesses the 
men who got the Carr Square Village 
and the Clinton Peabody Terrace hous- 
ing schemes through in 1942, and big 
apartment houses in later years.) The 
opposition of this Old Lady of St. 
Louis—who had been so good for so 
long at saying No! to the need for an 
all-over scheme of total vision—col- 
lapsed only before a concentration of 
terror and self-interest induced by 
newspaper campaigns, personal can- 
vassing, television programs and door- 
to-door interviews of those individuals 
who, when there are enough of them, 
get known as Public Opinion. 

It would be hopeless to try to give a 
picture of the results to date. Nothing 
would do that but a juxtaposition of 
photographs of today and fifteen, five 
or even one year ago. Instead of trying 
to give a preview of the great Plaza in 
the city center where new apartments 
with new lawns are rising beside old 
gray-stone or brick churches; or trying 
to evoke the old jumble of tenements 
and outmoded commercial buildings 
falling now before the demolition 
squads in the Mill Creek Area; or talk- 
ing about widened streets or new high- 
ways—may I just introduce you to an 
old-timer whom I met by chance over a 
cup of coffee one morning on South 
Broadway : a little, gray-haired Joe Ro- 
senthal who owns a shoe store on this 
old street—one of the oldest in the city. 

Joe is a gay, laughing, lively little 
rabbit of a man, alert, all wire like a 
Yorkshire terrier, and you feel that, 
like a Yorky, once he gets his teeth into 
something he would not easily let go. 
Now, Joe’s South Broadway is an area 
that has long badly needed redevelop- 
ment, not merely for its own sake but 
as part of a comprehensive plan for the 
new St. Louis. Down here the Anheuser- 
Busch brewery scents the air with hops; 
the Monsanto Chemical Company has 
big installations; toward the river there 
are the Kosciusko slums, amid, or bor- 
dering, a congestion of small industries. 
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Joe, like a number of other South Broad- 
way storekeepers, has watched his once- 
prosperous shopping area go down and 
down after a long period when generations 
of neighbors used to shop from him and 
his folks before him. It has been explained 
to Joe and to his fellow storekeepers that 
if the whole area is not to sink to the Kos- 
ciusko level, clearance and replanning 
must create space for the big industries to 
spread parks must be laid out, decent 


homes built, and a shopping area will then 
feed this newly planned residential area. 
Joe has seen and understood all this. 

He danced with excitement as he de- 
scribed to me what the Broadway Devel- 
opment Association wanted and what, by 
golly, it was going to get. He saw it from 
the point of view of Anheuser-Busch and 
Monsanto, of all the people who want good 
homes, of the banks on the street, and 
from the sentimental angle of his customers. 


“Some of "em still come back to me,” he 
cried joyfully, “from twenty miles away. 
Their mom bought shoes from me. They 
know me. I’m a man, not a firm! Truck 
drivers, typists, clerks—everyone. I like 
“em to come back. And not only for the 
business. I like South Broadway. I been 
here since I was a kid. I want to stay here 
until I die, and my boy after me. We're 
going to have parking space behind here 
where these dirty old shacks are. We're 
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going to knock down rear entrances. 
See this coffee shop? I own it. They can 
come here and have coffee and a chat 
after shoppin’ up and down the street. 
It’s a new idea. It’s big. I teil you it’s 
going to make South Broadway a finer 
street than Broadway in New York!” 

And he nearly swept his coffee cup 
off the table like the man in the folk 
tale who dreamed of the fortune he 
would make with his basket of glass- 
ware—and in his excitement kicked it 
into bits. Except that Joe is no dreamer 
and he never kicked anything to bits. 
I visited his bright and busy store and 
handled his shoes. I gave hima sly look: 

“Joe,” I said, “do these shoes cost 
less than the same shoes twenty miles 
away?” 

He looked at me as slyly. 
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“They buy from me !” he said proudly 
“They buy from South Broadway 
And,” he laughed triumphantly, “they’r 
going to go on buying from South 
Broadway forever!” 

If I were Mayor Tucker, or any of 
these many men, and women too, who 
have toiled for years to arouse the spirit 
of St. Louis, and heard Joe talk like 
that I think I'd nearly cry with pride 
and satisfaction that, at long last, I 
had awakened a city, given voice to the 
humblest of her streets, aroused the 
fighting spirit of her people. 

I might be proud for another reason: 
men and women like Joe are talking to 
the whole of America. They are an- 
nouncing a pattern of life which is at 
once conservative and revolutionary. 
They are saying that the extreme plight 
of St. Louis shows what a fatal mistak 
it is for cities to try to solve thei 
problems of congestion by flying from 
them. That Frank Lloyd Wright was 
wrong. That to try to divorce men and 
cities is a folly. That the crowd is in 
danger of loneliness and bankruptcy 
when it dissolves; and happy and pros- 
perous when it is arm in arm; and that 
St. Louis is Showing America, as by a 
laboratory experiment, that this sane 
and civil sociability can be achieved in 
grace and beauty. If St. Louis succeeds, 
every other big city in the world now 
spreading out recklessly from an.-old 
focus will be doing tomorrow what St. 
Louis is doing today. That this thing 
should start in this turtle city is not 
merely an accident. It means that the 
turtle city contains an unusual number 
of men who are either great screwballs 
or great visionaries. Five years will 
tell. 


THE END 
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let’s-leave-the-dishes-in-the-sink situation; 
it bespeaks patriotism. Hope is the pipe- 
line of secondhand intimacy with the 
Eisenhowers and the Nixons and their 
tuned-in constituents. His quips are tart 
enough, but when the President or any of 
the political élite is their target, they have 


less audacity than meets the ear. They are 
far, far gentler than the unsparing lam- 
poons dished out at a Gridiron Club din- 
ner. As a “national” humorist, Hope is 
repeatedly compared with Will Rogers, 
who rests in deathless fame for reasons 
that, with all due respect, become more 
and more vague as time goes on. 

Hope’s material, for the greater part, 
consists of volleys of Rogersisms brought 
up to date and lightly seasoned. And, like 


them, they are sharp only at the moment of 
delivery ; afterward, pointless. Nor do they 
survive the printed page. In the collected 
“writings” of Hope, jokes about the sarong 
are but slightly less obscure than Rogers’ 
aphorisms on the Hawley-Smoot Tariff 
Act. 

Wherever professionals gather, they 
talk with worshipful admiration of Hope's 
and Benny’s “timing” as if it were some- 
thing divinely endowed. Studying it care- 
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fully for thirty minutes reveals, how- 
ever, that this timing is achieved by 
waiting after the delivery of a hot one, 
and looking off in three-quarter profile 
until the studio laughter has com- 
pletely subsided. 


It is doleful news when Mickey 
Spillane’s Mike Hammer and the 
butcher boys take over an after-dinner 
spot formerly dedicated to laughter. 
And on the adjoining channel—what? 
Another chapter of an endless tale 
about Mother, bless her conniving little 
heart; Father, skunked again; and their 
insolent young. 

Of the entire vaunted pack of tele- 
vision jesters, the only ones who seem 
able to brighten the screen with any- 
thing like genuine comic luster are Sid 
Caesar, Art Carney, Phil Silvers and 
Red Skelton. Steve Allen, too, from 
time to time, but with less certainty. 
And there are, from among the bright, 
new generation of comic artists the 
superbly talented Elaine May and Mike 
Nichols, Mort Sahl, Carol Burnett, 
Shelley Berman, and more, who are 
seen all too rarely. 

This may alert the others, the most 
solidly “established” TV comedians, to 
understand that there is no substitute 
for laughter as a means of saving their 
precious Trendexes. Jackie Gleason’s 
was chewed to a frazzle for presuming, 
as it appeared, that the roaring tumult 
of his performing style was itself hi- 
larious enough. Eventually, TV may see 
a new Gleason, who has relearned the 
lesson of his first popularity in lonely 
exile on Broadway, as the star of Take 
Me Along, the musical-comedy hit. 

Meanwhile, what are some of the 
other virtuosi doing, or failing to do, to 
keep the franchise on merriment? To 
hold against further encroachment by 
amorous private eyes, and hordes of 
gunslingers? 

A random snap of the knob brings 
George Gobel mincing into focus. 
“Lonesome George,” he calls himself, 
an identification calculated to make 
him forthwith an object of impish ap- 
peal. This quality, industriously pro- 
moted in the mimeographica of the net- 
works, moves the fan publications to 
ecstasy. But on the screen Gobel’s 
coquetry is nowhere near so intriguing. 
Hermione Gingold does it better. Line 
for line, Gobel’s material is high grade 
and might play as crisply as it is written 
if the young master served it up with 
less drawling and posturing. 

The eminent Groucho Marx, dean of 
career humorists, has behind him a 
legion of the old faithful who think he 
is forever as funny as when he led the 
Four Marx Brothers in their bladder- 
busting antics thirty years ago. Instead, 
his television offerings have become an 
acid mixture of seeming ad libs and 
jocose impertinence to volunteer stooges 
who are pitifully mismatched in badi- 
nage with him. True, they come there 
asking for it. Nonetheless, when banter 
takes on the edge of ridicule, the effect 
is not altogether funny. 

Nor is self-ridicule, which Jimmy 
Durante exploits, of the essence of 

Continued on Page 214 
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How to tour Britain for $100 a week—without skimping 


Prices in Britain are amazingly low. Look them over before 


you plan your next vacation. If impressed, see your travel 


agent. And send for free British Travel Kit (see below). 


any Americans are surprised to find that 
you can have the time of your life in 
Britain on $100 a week. 

It’s anything but a skimpy, Spartan sort of 
vacation. Prices in oars just happen to be 
lower than in the U. S. for practically every- 
thing that’s likely to interest you—theatre, car 
rental, woolens, meals, lodging, and so on. For 
instance: 
$3.50 a night is the average price for bed and 
hearty breakfast in Britain’s charming country 
inns. You can stay in a fine London hotel for 
about $6.00—breakfast included: Luxury prices 
go as high as you like. 


$1.00 buys a good pub lunch just about any- 
where in Britain. Dinner will cost you around 
$2.50 in London, $1.60 when you're touring. 
35 cents buys a Scotch and soda; 14 cents, a 
foaming half-pint of ale. 

$2.00 is ample for an orchestra seat in London’s 
theatres; $3.50 at the Covent Garden Opera. 
lhe best seats at the Shakespeare Season of 
Plays at Stratford-upon-Avon (Spring through 
Fall) cost you about $2.80. 

14 cents (one shilling) is the price of admis- 
sion to the Windsor Castle grounds; the Tower 
of London (see the Crown Jewels); Dickens’ 
House (London); Milton’s Cottage (Chalfont 
St. Giles). A visit to Shaw’s Corner at Ayot St. 
Lawrence is more expensive: 28 cents. 


4 cents is all you pay to visit the Royal Botanic 
Gardens at Kew. Over four hundred British 
castles and mansions are now open. Average 
price: 35 cents. For 42 cents you can shudder 
through Madame Tussaud’s Waxworks of fa- 
mous and infamous people. 

Free! You don't pay a red ha’penny for the Lord 
Mayor's Show (November); Changing of the 
Guard (almost every day); Trooping the Col- 
our (June). 





How to travel to Britain, 
spend two weeks, and return to 
the U. S. for less than $665 


Economy air fare, New York to 
London and back* 

3 nights in London 
Cincluding breakfast) 

11 nights in country inns 
Cincluding bre akf. ast ) 

14 lunches with half-pint of ale. . . 

14 dinners with highball 

500 miles by train 

Car hire, one week (800 miles). . . 

Sightseeing 

3 nights at the theatre 

Incidentals 


$462.60 


50. 00 
6.00 
20.00 
$662.10 


*By ship, you can travel for as little as $348 
round trip during the thrift season (Fall, Win- 
ter, and early Spring). 














2.6 cents a mile is the price of economy train 
travel in Britain. You can go all the way from 
London to Edinburgh and back for $19.88. 
Before you leave the U. S., you can buy a spe- 
cial Guest Ticket that allows you unlimited 
travel for nine consecutive days on British Rail- 
ways in England, Wales, and Scotland. Price: 
$39 first class, $26 second class. 

$36.40 rents a drive-it-yourself sedan for a 
week, insurance included. Gas for about 800 
miles: $13.60. Total: $50. No charge per mile. 
(You pay about 25 per cent more in July and 
August. So come in Spring or Fall. You save 
money—and roads are uncrowded. ) 

$5.60 is the fare for a leisurely three-day boat 
trip from London to Oxford — and you pay 
equally friendly prices for meals and lodging 
along the way. You can rent a canoe for less 
than $12 a week; a six-berth boat for about $70. 
$17 for cashmere sweaters; $12 for good woolen 
skirts; $15 for leather handbags. Men’s woolen 
socks for $1; hats for $7; Scottish tweed jackets 
for $25. 

$500 duty-free. You can bring home $500 
worth of British goods per person without pay- 
ing duty at U. S. customs. 

Free travel kit. Before you plan your vacation 
in Britain, see your travel agent. And send for 
your free “British Travel Kit.” It contains maps; 
descriptions of coming events in Britain; and a 
lot of other information that’s fun to pore over. 
Write British Travel Association, Box 120. In 
New York—680 Fifth Avenue; In Los Angeles 
—606 So. Hill St.; In Chicago—39 South La 
Salle St.; In Canada—90 Adelaide St. West, 


Toronto. 
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sound humor. Whoever saw that piece of 
business where the stooge polishes J.D.’s 
nose with a rag must agree that it was less 
than ‘:proarious; it was demeaning. Comic 
valentynes about Durante’s prow and Bing 
Crosby’s stern are long passé. Yet the 
former persist, no funnier because they are 
self-addressed. Besides, they displace more 
genuine comedy material than Durante 
or any other performer can afford in a 


television hour preshrunk to a scant forty- 
five minutes. 

Victor Borge may be a flaming genius 
in a supper club or concert hall; he pos- 
sesses a cunning which, in higher critical 
circles than here, is called The Platform 
Gift. But, though he exploited it manfully 
in his recent appearances, it still proved 
too narrow a point of contact with tele- 
vision viewers. In the last show I saw, 
Borge, oriented again to the platform 


instead of the camera-eye, switched from 
musicianly humor to the solemn perform- 
ance of a piano concerto. Right then and 
there the comic thread slipped away. The 
few extractable laughs thereafter were 
small reward for patience with the chief 
sponsor, the alternate sponsor and the 
oppressive pauses for station identification. 
Even newspaper reviewers, normally re- 
spectful of such costly and “sophisticated” 
exhibits, took the show apart. 
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Again, as we claw the air for a breath 
of fresh laughter, we are offered an 
assortment of comedy-variety-shows— 
the vaudeville of Ed Sullivan, Steve 
Allen’s repertory company, or Garry 
Moore and his drill team. Of these, 
Sullivan allows for an irreducible mini- 
mum of humor, time permitting, be- 
tween dreary turns of dancing bears, 
Middle-European contortionists, in- 
telligent dogs and jugglers of crockery. 
And Sullivan himself is no Pagliacci. 
Steve Allen, on the other hand, belongs 
to the comic nobility, whose shows bear 
the stamp of their original talent. As 
such he must be held accountable for 
the meager yield of fun on his program. 
This is largely the result of having taken 
the term “‘variety”’ too literally—insert- 
ing massive oratorios (which Dinah 
Shore does better) in places where 
Allen and his troupe of sub-comedians 
can perform more profitably. 

In the television peerage, Garry 
Moore far outranks Sullivan, but is 
several cuts under Allen. The hour-long 
entertainment called The Garry Moore 
Show is top-heavy with jokes about him- 
self, his personality, his stature and his 
unusual hairdo. What remains after 
that exchange of homely compliments is 
strangled by commercial announce- 
ments. In the week of this writing there 
were nine such interruptions—four of 
which were delivered with great sin- 
cerity by the star. In past seasons 
Moore’s shows were loose-webbed, rel- 
atively amusing affairs, which could be 
taken or left alone, painlessly either 
way. Now taut, they communicate not 
sO much amusement as a sense that 
Garry and his people are in there 
punching away. More than nervous 
vitality and a series of pranks (which 
Art Linkletter does better) are required 
here. 

What, then, is the significance of the 
hilarious braying that peals from the 
tube throughout these performances— 
and not alone Garry Moore’s? Simply 
that he fields the second most raucous 
studio audience in the business. Only 
Godfrey’s corral is louder, by several 
decibels, and somewhat more terrify- 
ing, like the crash of surf against the 
rocks, punctuated by shrill yelping, as 
of matrons trapped in a public toilet. 
Also, the hideous whistling, which ev- 
erywhere else in the world is meant for 
derision, but in Desiluland signifies 
hysterical adulation. Not all of the 
clamor is for the star, however. As pay- 
ment in kind for admission to a broad- 
cast, the audience is obliged to applaud 
the commercials and greet the spon- 
sor’s trade-mark with loud hosannas at 
each unveiling. 

On the dawn patrol, Jack Paar gives 
immense leeway to his guests, provided 
they don’t get any funnier than he 
thinks they ought to be. When they out- 
wit him, they somehow don’t show up, 
except for occasional standouts, and 
thereafter they are seen elsewhere. If the 
Paar show had had to go on at eight 
o'clock in the evening instead of 11:15, 
an educated guess is that it would have 
dropped some eight million listeners. 

Loyal insomniacs, who boycotted 
the program during the Paar Mutiny, 
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did it at a great sacrifice: submission 
to the “‘late-late” movies and the lep- 
rous realism of the commercials which 
accompany them. 


Classical definitions of comedy, from 
Aristotle to Freud, fail to apply to what 
evokes human laughter on television. 
So, recently, Abe Burrows, the noted 
comic performer, composer, lyricist, 
director, declared his own. “It’s mathe- 
matical !”’ he said, sticking his neck into 
Open End, a wind-bind, or discussion 
program, conducted by David Suss- 
kind. Whereupon, the spectacular, The 
Big Party, all at sixes and sevens, was 
given over to him. It never added up to 
anything funny. 

The miscalculation here, and in sim- 
ilar rival hippodromes lately, is that one 
star plus four guest stars on a big show 
do not sum up to five times the laugh- 
ter, but reduce it to one fifth. Poor judg- 
ment (the attempt to fob off singers, 
dancers and film idols—Sinatra, Como, 
Melchior, the Rocks and the Rockys, 
the Tabs and the Rips—as funny men) 
has cost us dear in time lost from 
comedy. 

Grimmer still is the execrable taste 
implicit in the sly jokes about their 
masterful sexuality, real or fancied, by 
certain comedians who should be 
marched into a hollow square of ac- 
count executives and have their 
mouths washed out with Lestoil. 

When blockbusters fall, as they have 
lately, with the crashing impact of a 
moist beanbag, the belted earls of TV 
all but mutter, ‘‘Betrayed—be- 
trayed . . .” And by whom, they yell, 
but their writers, that mafia of overpaid 
literary poisoners. A sleazy myth in- 
deed, especially since star comedians 
exercise complete control over their 
material. No writer tells them what's 
funny, and what isn’t—unless he hap- 
pens to be one of the few distinguished 
exceptions like the unrivaled Nat Hiken 
or Goodman Ace. 

Though both have enjoyed long as- 
sociation with the late Fred Allen (Ace 
personal and Hiken professional), they 
work independently. “And a good 
thing, too, for the existing order of 
television comedy,” in the opinion of a 
Madison Avenue consultant high in the 
confidence of the major networks. 
“Because, if Hiken and Ace teamed up, 
it would cause a revolution in comedy 
programming. What if they decided to 
keep their scripts out of the hands of 
any mummer whose talent is badly pro- 
portioned to his ratings? Disaster! 
Sure, you may quote this. But don’t 
name me. I have some clients that are 
vulnerable on that point.” 

Comedians who aspire to the motley 
of Fred Allen are cautioned by Good- 
man Ace that Fred had no truck with 
sweaters with plunging necklines or 
satin-piped continental monkey suits, 
What he brought to the electronic me- 
dium was the laughter of delight and 
surprise, and a quality of humor as yet 
unmatched by the work of any of his 
survivors in television. 

Having written much for the Allen 
shows, Nat Hiken says that their spirit 
Continued on Page 217 
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of blithe insubordination and the color 
and tautness of their language all gen- 
erated with Fred. 

“When you were writing in the Allen 
‘idiom’ the primary element you had to 
aim for was wit—something for the 
mind, and the belly laughs would take 
care of themselves. Then, the stuff had 
to sound right, and Fred had perfect 
pitch, like Toscanini. If, sight unseen, 
the name Senator Claghorn doesn’t 
sound like a Dixie yahoo, or Titus 
Moody like a Coolidge-type Yankee, 
then we failed.” 

Failed indeed. As Hiken did when, 
after creating the greatest comedy figure 
in TV history, he named him Ernest 
Bilko. For Bilko’s mercenary, that little 
tub of G.I. chicken fat, he picked 
Duane Doberman, and for the company 
cook, Rupert Ritzik. And what better 
name for an all-profile-no-brain movie 
actor than Rory Mundane? You can be 
sure those names didn’t come out of a 
telephone directory. 

In the concurring opinion of Good- 
man Ace on the need for more of the 
intellectual component, wit, in tele- 
vision humor, “It is the Attic salt with- 
out which even farce has no flavor.” 
There is shrieking laughter in the flung 
custard pie and the pratfall, but of in- 
stant duration. “To prolong it, the 
mechanics of the gag have to be re- 
peated ad, as we have seen, nauseam. 
Comedy amalgamated with wit keeps 
its luster, and can be recalled with 
pleasure.” 

But precious little of it is memorable 
in this era of rigged quizzes and payola, 
when the hierarchy of comedians enjoy 
the fattest ratings and the laughter is 
leanest. 

It can be redeemed, however, if 
the tomnoddies are put decently to 
grass, and more air time is made avail- 
able to the new talent that is waiting 
outside the TV pale. THE END 
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less dependent on his bounty; and to 
maintain them and his servants and 
himself he wrote—alas!—more and 
more hacklike books and articles. But 
he did produce a five-volume life of 
Washington that held its ground for 
thirty years; his reputation was secure. 
He generously abandoned to William 
H. Prescott his project of writing on the 
conquest of Mexico. In an essay he 
coined the phrase “the almighty dol- 
lar.” 

His sales were large: during the 
last decade of his life he is said to have 
earned $200,000 from his pen. His 
grateful publisher, G. P. Putnam, pre- 
sented him with the desk now in the 
study; and Sunnyside and its famous 
owner attracted curiosity seekers and 
distinguished visitors. Among the latter 
were John Jacob Astor, Martin Van 


Buren, Louis Napoleon, who was later 
emperor of France, Thackeray, William 
Cullen Bryant, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
George Bancroft, Fanny Kemble, and 
Philip Hone, the former mayor of New 
York. If many of them came at the same 
time, Irving must have had to entertain 
them on the lawn. 

In 1851 the trains began to rattle by. 
Irving had uncomplainingly accepted 
$3500 from the Hudson River Railroad 


{later the New York Central) for the right 
of way, but later he protested the screech- 
ing of the locomotives. (Still later, one of 
his descendants considerately piped water 
from the Sunnyside spring to the tracks 
for the refreshment of the train crews.) In 
1854 the cluster of houses around the 
nearest railroad stop changed its name 
from Dearman to Irvington in his honor. 
And in 1859 he died in his upstairs bed- 
room—the room with the tester bed— 


and was followed by thousands of mourn- 
ers to his grave in Sleepy Hollow Ceme- 
tery. To the end he was the benign, 
gregarious, family-loving literary bache- 
lor. “The patriarch of American letters” 
is what the eulogists called him. He was 
certainly more charming and gentle, and 
probably—like picturesque Sunnyside 
itself—more cramped and more Old 
World, than anyone who might conceiv- 
ably be given that title today. THE END 
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of the ancient Minoan civilization and Itea of Delphic Oracle fame. 
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MAY 
WEATHER 


As a guide for travelers, the alphabetical 
listing below indicates May's average 
high and low temperatures and humid- 
ity figures for key spots around the 
world. Foreign figures are long-term av- 
erages ; U.S. figures are last year’s. 


Augusta, Me. 70 46 70 
Bermuda 76 64 80 
Boston 73 633 COGN 
Cherbourg 63 48 84 
Chicago 75 54 68 
Colombo, Ceylon 88 77 84 
Columbia, S.C. 85 62 71 
Denver 68 45 55 
Detroit 73. 652 «66S 
El Paso 88 60 22 
Fairbanks 3 WT SD 
Fort Lauderdale 86 71 75 
Glasgow a6 (4S 
Green Bay, Wis. 7t 47 —=«Oo73 
Guatemala City 87 65 69 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 58 40 79 
Honolulu 84 70 67 
Hot Springs, Va. 77 51 68 
Jerusalem 78 56 43 
Kingston, Jamaica - we 29 
Lima, Peru 76 58 88 
London 62 45 66 
Los Angeles 73 6 S771 
Madrid 72 50 64 
Mexico City 7e . 34 S$) 
Miami OS Js ve 
Moscow 60 42 66 
Nassau, Bahamas 83 72 74 
New Orleans 85 69 77 
New York 74 56 61 
Paris 67 46 71 
Pensacola 63 70 5 
Philadelphia 77 3 € 
Pierre S.D. 68 45 66 
Portland, Ore. 65 46 70 
Providence fa  & 
Rome 73 54 69 
St. Croix, V.1. 86 74 78 
St. Louis 79 60 71 
Salt Lake City 68 43 51 
San Diego 70 59 68 
San Francisco 68 50 70 
San Juan, P.R. 84 71 78 
Santa Fe, N.M. , io 
Savannah 86 65 75 
Seattle 64 48 62 
Sydney 6s 32 @ 
Tokyo 70 54 70 
Toronto 63 44 63 
Venice 70 58 78 
Washington, D.C. 79 30 @ 
Winnipeg 65 40 63 
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At the U. S. Arsenal in Benicia, the com- 
mandant, Maj. James Walker Benét, fa- 
ther of the poets Laura, Stephen Vincent 
and William Rose Benét, saw his library 


come sprawling out on the floor. Soon 
after the earthquake, the War Department 
telegraphed all installations in the area, 
requesting each commandant to state his 
plans for the defense of his post. This 
seems to imply some anxiety now too hys- 
terical to contemplate. Major Benét re- 
plied at once: “BENICIA ARSENAL IS ABSO- 
LUTELY INDEFENSIBLE.”” 

In the midst of much more serious dam- 
age at Stanford University in Palo Alto, a 


statue of the naturalist Louis Agassiz came 
headfirst off its pedestal and dived into the 
pavement. It stuck there, up to the shoul- 
ders. As he came by that morning, the late 
David Starr Jordan, then president of the 
university, shook the statue’s marble hand. 
“I have heard Doctor Agassiz in the 
abstract,” he said, “but this is the first 
time I have seen him in the concrete.” 
Many people near San Jose saw the 
earth moving in a ground swell; perhaps a 
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foot high and sixty feet from crest to crest. 
This ran headlong into other waves until 
“the whole surface resembled . . . cross seas.” 

In the half-light of that dreadful morning, 
the insane asylum at Agnew came to its 
doom. Walls melted away, roofs fell in, and 
the tower on the administration building 
drove like a missile through all three floors. 


One hundred and twelve dead were found in 
the rubble. Numbers of homeless demented 
people wandered the streets that night terri- 
fied by a world more disordered than any 
they had found in their visions. 

There were landslides all along the coast 
and great earth avalanches in the Santa Cruz 
Mountains. One of these, at Deer Creek, 


mowed down a grove of 200-foot redwoods; 
another buried the Loma Prieta mill and 
made an instantaneous grave for several 
men. One of these men, a report said, was 
found with a Siberian mastiff, dog and man 
strained forward in the act of running. 

At the University of Caiifornia in Berke- 
ley, a glass case full of geological specimens 
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opened its locked doors. The spec- 
imens fell out. The doors closed 
and locked again. Houdini him- 
self couldn’t have done better. 

Few events have produced so 
many contradictory opinions as 
to just when they happened and 
how long they continued. Some 
of these opinions, in the case of 
the 1906 quake, of course, aren’t 
really contradictory at all, for 
other elements—such as distance 
from the fault and nature of the 
ground—undoubtedly influenced 
the time and duration. 

Prof. H. F. Reid of the State 
Earthquake Investigation Com- 
mission concluded that the first 
impulse, at the center, came at 
eleven minutes and fifty-eight sec- 
onds past five A.M.; and the first 
main shock (there were two) thirty 
seconds later. Estimates of dura- 
tion for the whole thing varied 
from a little less than four min- 
utes to the let’s-play-it-down fig- 
ure of twenty-eight seconds men- 
tioned in the San Francisco Mu- 
nicipal Reports. In any formida- 
ble earthquake, the first shudder 
is only the beginning. In San 
Francisco alone, for example, 
twenty-seven additional shocks 
were reported before noon. 


On Alabama Street in San 
Francisco, a stableman had just 
finished feeding thirty horses. In 
an instant, before he himself felt 
anything, the horses reared and 
plunged in their stalls. Twenty- 
five of them broke loose and 
cameat him, screaming. Hefended 
them off with a pitchfork. Next 
moment he knew. 

In the wooden houses, it began 
with a creak and strain like the 
working of a ship in a seaway. 
Then the window weights, tolling 
in their boxes, built up to the 
quick thudding climax of a Chi- 
nese drummer. This was the earth- 
quake. 

The motion felt unbelievable. 
Several people mentioned the 
terrier-shaking-a-rat effect: an ex- 
cellent analogy. At a lighthouse 
on Angel Island, Mrs. J. E. Nich- 
ols got a sensation like “‘the jolt- 
ing of a train off the track and 
running full speed over the ties.” 

Everything happened at once. 

Fire horses broke out of the 
stalls. The taller business build- 
ings along Montgomery, Sansome 
and lower Market Streets swayed 
like flowers on their iron stalks, 
dropping cornices like murderous 
petals. On Clay Street alone, three 
men and seven horses were killed 
by masonry. Paving blocks came 
up like cube sugar squeezed in the 
hand. Whole rows of houses 
shifted downhill; others leaned at 
collapsed angles, like objects seen 
through water. 

In Berkeley across the bay, as 
the novelist Gertrude Atherton 
wrote, the first shock hit the 
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house “‘a tremendous thump.” Some 
instants later, there was “‘a still more 
violent leaping and twisting and jarring. 
I began to wonder if it was going to 
stop at all . . . the most vicious earth- 
quake we have ever experienced.” 

She looked out at the street, and “as 
I had imagined, it was suddenly full of 
men—bachelors—in their night clothes, 
under clothes, bath-gowns. It was sev- 
eral minutes before I saw a woman 
out. This is a phenomenon I have al- 
ways noticed in earthquakes.” 

Other observers did not mention 
this disparity in the sexes. We may 
take it as an example of woman’s in- 
tuition at its keenest: the ability to tell 
bachelors from married men, en masse 
and in their skivvies, even in an earth- 
quake. Graciously enough, Mrs. Ather- 
ton leaves the implication unspoken: 
the male (in his bachelor state, at least) 
is a skittery animal. Or was it only per- 
haps that, earthquake or no earthquake, 
women need a little more time to get 
ready for personal appearances? 


Arnold Genthe—he became the all- 
but-official New York photographer of 
celebrities in the 1920s—woke to the 
crashing of his Chinese porcelains. He 
dressed in khaki riding clothes and 
started downtown. Other people, he 
noted, had been less finicky. One man 
wore a tailcoat over his nightshirt, but 
had omitted trousers. 

In his memoirs, Genthe also men- 
tions a woman who carried four kit- 
tens in a birdcage. Another story—this 
one has the full episcopal authority of 
the late William Ford Nichols, Bishop 
of California—involves a birdcage in 
which a parrot was squawking, “Ain’t 
this the limit?”’ 

Genthe remembered that a part of 
the third-floor front had fallen off Del- 
monico’s. Did this happen to the other 
“French restaurants” too? It would 
have made an interesting moment—the 
gentlemen and their girls waking up to 
the fact that they had been suddenly 
revealed to the world like characters in 
a bedroom farce. 

At the then recently opened St. 
Francis Hotel, Genthe breakfasted on 
the house. Near the entrance stood En- 
rico Caruso, a towel around the incom- 
parable larynx. He was wearing a fur 
coat over his pajamas, and carried a 
framed portrait of President Theodore 
Roosevelt, inscribed to the great Nea- 
politan—a comforting talisman. 

Distrustful of roofs, Caruso slept 
under a tree that night. Next morning 
a huddle of Metropolitan troupers, 
bereft of costumes, sets and most of 
their belongings, boarded a launch for 
Oakland and the train East. A bouncing, 
chunky man came hurrying out. The 
police stopped him. He pointed to the 
inscription on the picture he carried. 
“Oh, Caruso,” they said, and let him 
pass. 

Six. days later, back in New York, 
Caruso spread his arms to the reporters 
and bawled grandiloquently : “Give me 
Vesuvius!” 

All opera doesn’t happen on the 
stage. 
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The writer Mary Austin made a 
superb record of that crazy dawn and 
the events that came after it. “. . . I 
wakened sharply to see my bureau 
lunging solemnly at me across the 
width of the room. It got up first on 
one caster and then on another, like the 
table at a séance, and wagged its top 
portentously.” She looked up to see 
“the rose tree and the palms replacing 
one another as in a moving picture... 
I recall the red flare of a potted gera- 
nium undisturbed on a window ledge 
in a wall of which the brickwork 
dropped outward, while the roof had 
gone through the flooring; and the 
cross-section of a lodging house parted 
cleanly with all the little rooms unal- 
tered, and the halls like burrows, as if 
it were the home of some superior sort 
of insect laid open to the microscope.” 

In the hard-hit neighborhoods there 
were grimmer scenes. Precisely fifty 
years later, at the same gray hour of 
morning, John C. Crowe stood in front 
of the address where he had lived as a 
youth of seventeen and recounted his 
memories of the event. 

He had run down to the street. He 
tripped in a crack between the cobble- 
stones and lay there for a moment, 
looking up at the old Brunswick House, 
a hotel at Sixth and Howard Streets. 
“The roof started coming down very 
slowly,” he said. “Strange thing, it 
didn’t make any noise. Then the build- 
ing began to tear crosswise, like you’d 
tear a sheet of paper, and the bottom 
went in, and the upper half spread out, 
and huge clouds of dust, like flour, 
went up and hid it all for a moment. 
The whole thing came down kind of 
leisurely and settled with a great 
noise.” 

It had been full up that night. “It 
came down flat,” said Crowe, “like a 
deck of cards, and all the people under 
there, making one awful moan like a 
radio with the volume turned way up. 
All I saw was three men and a woman 
standing there. She was beautiful and 
very tall, and the poor thing, she was so 
ashamed—not a stitch on. She walked 
over to the sidewalk and somebody 
put a blanket round her.” 

A policeman handed Crowe an ax 
and said, “If you’ve got any heart in 
you, help get those people out.” 

“We couldn’t tell where to cut. We 
could hear them moaning and crying, 
but we couldn’t see them. . . .” 

In the San Francisco Examiner, Will 
Stevens tells a familiar folktale about 
Old Bill Warren, a legendary Negro 
giant. Bill had been out on the town 
and, a moment or two before the quake, 
a bartender in a water-front joint re- 
fused him a drink. Bill clutched the bar 
in a rage and shook it. Unbelievable 
things happened. “I guess I don’t know 
my own strength,” he said. 


One thing the San Francisco rum- 
bler did do—one finally disastrous 
thing. It buckled, broke or telescoped 
the wrought-iron pipes and the wooden 
flumes that carried the city’s major wa- 
ter supply up from the Peninsula. 
Worse still, many of the distributing 
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mains had been put down in alluvial or 
made land. These broke in dozens of 
places. When the fires caught, there was 
nothing much to stop them. 

In Chicago, as Frank Morton Todd tells 
it, a newspaper editor, an old hand at 
blowing up two-line bulletins into eight- 
column stories, looked at the first dispatch 
from San Francisco. Water mains broken, 
it said. A few small fires started. 


“Burn it up!” he told the rewrite man. 
“Burn the whole damn town from East 
Street to Van Ness Avenue. They'll never 
stop it sooner.” 

Teiresias himself, with his gift of fore- 
cast from Zeus, couldn’t have called the 
turn more exactly. 

The fires came up almost at once: chim- 
neys down, broken gas lines ignited, short 
circuits in the rafters. Early that morning, 
Harry J. Coleman, then a photographer on 


the San Francisco Examiner, “‘counted six- 


_ teen ribbons of smoke stretching skyward. 


Each marked a separate fire.” 

These were mainly in the northeast quar- 
ter of the city, an area of small businesses 
and workingmen’s cottages, well dried out 
by the rainless days. There was no water. 
But when the fires began, wind and weather 
became almost as important. 

If the usual northwesterlies had been 
blowing in from sea, they might have 
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herded the fires into the corner of the 
peninsula. But during most of the fire 
period warm, dry northeasterly winds 
prevailed. 

In the firehouses, the alarm system 
was dead, its glass-jar batteries jolted 
off the shelves. But the firemen got the 
drop harness on their crazed horses, 
and extinguished all but a scattering of 
the fifty-two fires reported immediately 
after the quake. This scattering, mostly 
in the northern cross-Market district, 
multiplied and began to creep together. 

Everywhere, when hoses were cou- 
pled to hydrants, it was the same story: 
“a squirt of water, then a trickle, then 
a little mud . . .” Firemen used the wa- 
ter from the cisterns and the hilltop 
reservoirs, then turned to the bay. Salt 
water corroded the fittings but they 
fought on, black-faced, pumping from 
the sewers. Early on the first morning, 
both the firemen and squads from the 
Presidio began to try dynamite—very 
ineffectively. No one had quite caught 
the horrifying scale of the thing. 

The fireboats Active and Leslie had 
better luck. With enormous help from 
the Navy and other vessels, they saved 
nearly the whole water front. This was 
a telling victory. It preserved two key 
transportation facilities: the piers, in- 
cluding the Ferry Building, and the 
railroad trackage along the bay mar- 
gin. Refugees could be moved out 
through these points and supplies 
brought in. 

Newspaper staffs went into action. 
Only the tiny News, so closely budgeted 
that reporters had to pay for their own 
copies, got out a couple of editions in 
San Francisco that first day. Then some- 
body came along and blew up the build- 
ing. In the larger plants along News- 
per Row, there was no gas for the 
linotypes, no steam to run the presses. 
The Call, Chronicle and Examiner ar- 
ranged to publish a joint edition on the 
Tribune’s presses in Oakland. It carried 
one especially ominous line: “Every- 
body in San Francisco is prepared to 
leave the city, for the belief is firm that 
San Francisco will be totally destroyed.” 

“The great exodus” began early that 
first morning. It was composed of two 
distinct migrations: people who wanted 
to get out of the city, and people who 
were trying merely to reach open 
ground. Refugees fleeing the city 
headed for the water front or down the 
Peninsula; the others turned inland 
and westward. People got across the 
bay in every kind of craft from ferries 
and launches to small sloops and old 
feluccas with a bright triangle of sail. 

At Fisherman’s Wharf (the Wharf 
didn’t burn), boats loaded with fami- 
lies and possessions went reaching up 
to Sausalito. When the ferries stopped 
running on the second day, Tom Crow- 
ley, who ran a fleet of tugboats and 
launches, got hold of four big river 
barges and towed them on a round- 
the-clock run to Oakland, each barge 
carrying four to five hundred refugees. 

The scene resembled an early Dun- 
kirk. Many of those who fled were 
quartered in halls or private houses; 
others were given shelter in enormous 
tent colonies in the transbay cities. 











In that immense anarchy of nature, 
the only real human ruckus | can find 
mention of happened along the water 
front. South of the Ferry Building, 
where the earthquake had done its brain- 
rattling worst, people were trapped on 
the piers by the fire. Capt. F. G. Dodge 
of the revenue cutter Golden Gate got a 
call for help from the Pacific Mail piers. 
“The whole place was in chaos,” he 
reported—twenty people, cut off by the 
fire, had “probably given up to die.” 
Barrels of liquor had been stove in and 
the gutters ran whisky. Men scooped it 
up like brook water and many of them 
were “hopelessly drunk.” Captain 
Dodge got them aboard, and his crew 
rescued at least sixty others from build- 
ings already afire. The cutter’s men 
took a hose line, moved up into the 
teeth of the flames and hung there, 
faces scorched, the steaming biankets 
round their shoulders continually wet 
down by fellow crewmen. The wharves 
in that vicinity were saved. 

Other refugees swarmed aboard 
trains moving out of the city. The 
Southern Pacific, in spite of ruined wa- 
ter towers and other damage, had 
suburban trains operating before noon 
that first day; and it hauled 200,000 
people out of the disaster area during 
the first week. Before the migration 
ended, probably more than half the 
city’s population had moved elsewhere. 


Long before noon on that first day, 
the fire ravaged its first square mile in 


the northeast. The great curtain of 
smoke blew out to the westward. Beils 
hammering, deputy fire chiefs raced 
through the neighborhoods in their 
buggies, calling through megaphones: 
“Leave the area. Go north of Market. 
You're being hemmed in.” On every 
hill the silent people clustered and 
watched. It was known now. The city 
would go. 

Robert O’Brien mentions that Brig. 
Gen. Frederick Funston, who lived on 
Nob Hill, had worked all night and 
gone to bed just one minute before the 
quake. He was on the street before 
the dust had settled, and a few min- 
utes later sent a message to the 
mayor. As acting commander of the 
U.S. Army’s Pacific Division, he was 
turning out 1700 armed regulars. They 
would report to the Hall of Justice by 
7:45 that morning. They were at the 
mayor’s disposal. 

Under the prod of crisis, Eugene E. 
Schmitz, the gingerbread mayor baked 
to order by Abe Ruef, turned into a 
man a little larger than life size. He 
took charge quickly and firmly. He 
gave orders; and a good many turned 
out to be based on the right decisions. 

No water? Get dynamite. There was 
danger of additional fires? Very well. 
No cooking fire in any dwelling; no 
lights. He named a Relief and Restora- 
tion Committee chosen from among 
San Francisco’s prominent citizens. 

Some of his other decisions, though, 
had a rather ominous look. He issued a 
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proclamation: “The Federal Troops, the 
members of the Regular Police Force, and 
all Special Police Officers have been author- 
ized to KILL any and all persons found en- 
gaged in looting or in the commission of any 
crime. . . .” Thus the first action taken was 
not to rescue the injured, some of whom still 
lay under wrecked buildings, nor to help the 


refugees. Most of the rescue effort was im- 
provised by physicians and other volunteers. 
For the whole period of the fire, and a good 
many days thereafter, the well-behaved San 
Franciscans were treated like the people of a 
conquered city suspected of plotting armed 
rebellion. The guards had orders that left no 
room for discretion. Over a very large area, 


no one might go into a building without a 
pass. Any male who could not prove imme- 
diate official business was put to work clear- 
ing rubble. This happened to John Barry- 
more, and occasioned the famous quip from 
his uncle, John Drew, that “it took an earth- 
quake to get Jack out of bed, and the U. S. 
Army to put him to work.” 
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One effect of the regulations 
was that “great quantities of prop- 
erty that might have been re- 
moved was [sic] destroyed.” In 
many cases, businessmen were 
prevented from salvaging their 
files. Paintings by Rubens, Degas 
and others burned. Of the city’s 
principal libraries, only the Ban- 
croft collection of Western Amer- 
icana, stored far out in the Mis- 
sion, escaped. 

How did people behave? Evi- 
dently very well, on the whole. 
They showed a spontaneous and 
warm-hearted spirit that brought 
praise from every observer. There 
were amazingly few known cases 
of looting or other crimes. 

In the Mission, a man who had 
once owned a bakery went back 
to it, found the owner gone, and 
set to work mixing a batch for the 
hungry. There a patrol found him. 
They would listen to no explana- 
tions; he was looting. They pre- 
pared to string him up to a lamp- 
post. Only the intervention of a 
friend, who happened along at 
that unlikely moment, saved his 
neck. 

In the work of keeping a city in 
being, the Relief and Restoration 
Committee and its subdivisions 
earned a good share of the credit. 
By the morning of the third day, 
the committee’s headquarters in 
the Fillmore had become the vir- 
tual administrative center of the 
city. Before that, however, the 
city departments, with help from 
the military, did an effective job 
in such emergency services as wa- 
ter and food supply and shelter. 

But for most of those three 
days and nights the workhorse 
job was done by the men of the 
neighborhoods. They moved in 
wherever help was needed. They 
had nothing much to fight with. 
and fought anyhow, giving ground 
sullenly foot by foot. 

Miss Austin saw one of these 
men of the neighborhoods, the 
Rev. Charles Ramm, in the red- 
brick belfry of St. Mary’s Ca- 
thedral. A brand had caught there, 
and he was using an ax to cut the 
burning timbers out. She watched 
“the figure of the priest chopping 
steadily at the tower with the con- 
strained small movement of a 
mechanical toy. . . .” He saved 
the church. 

On Telegraph Hill, as else- 
where, Henry Anderson Lafler 
wrote, “It was the boys of the hill 
that saved the hill. It was Toby 
Irwin the prizefighter, and Tim 
O’Brien who works in the ware- 
house at the foot of the hill, and 
his brother Joe, and the Dough- 
erty boys, and the Volse boys, 
and Herman the grocery 
clerk. . . .” The prodigious sto- 
ries about barrels rolled out and 
broached, the hundreds of gal- 
lons of good red Italian wine 
“sloshed on roofs, bedding, and 

Continued on Page 228 
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Continued from Page 226 
blankets”—were they altogether true? They 
were better than true; they were legend. 

The crew of the Mint saved the Mint, 
using its own pump and cistern. In the 
year-old, white granite U. S. Courthouse 
and Post Office, the same magnificent job 
was done in the same way. 

Driven by that pleasant breeze out of the 
northeast, the fire advanced like an im- 
mense swarming of yellow locusts. Early 


on that first morning, it had licked up 
South Park, and reached as far as the 
Hearst Building on Market Street. By 
early afternoon, it had leaped that wide 
thoroughfare and joined other fires in de- 
vouring the produce markets and the main 
business district of banks, offices, broker- 
age houses, insurance companies. 

When night came, the whole awfulness 
of the disaster showed itself for the first 
time: the miles of flame lifting and writh- 


ing like a swell among rocks, the great 
banners of fire “bright enough to read by” 
in towns twenty or thirty miles away. 
Now the people were swarming together 
under the eucalypti at the Presidio, in 
Golden Gate Park, among the dunes and 
along the beaches. Pale stars in that glare, 
cooking fires twinkled at Alta Plaza and 
Buena Vista Park, at Potrero and Lone 
Mountain, and along the slopes of Twin 
Peaks. As the refugees ate they watched 
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the great tide of fire making in over the 
peninsula. 

“Do you know what was the most 

terrible sight in the burning city?” 
Lafler wrote. “It was the streets by 
night, vacant, deserted, dreadful ; empty 
of all human sound; lighted only by 
the hideous glare of oncoming hor- 
ror... with doors swinging in the wind 
through which none should ever 
pass...” 
Jack London sat on Nob Hill and 
observed “two mighty walls of flame 
advancing . . . from east and south.” 
They swept into Chinatown, licking up 
the great paper lanterns, the temples, 
the theater and its heavy silk costumes, 
the huddled tenements of the poor, Old 
St. Mary’s Church, the houses of in- 
dentured flower girls along Dupont 
Street, and the little Japanese colony 
near Clay and Stockton Streets. 

People said it sounded like a battle: 
the artillery boom of blasting, which 
had started late that morning, and the 
small-arms chatter of thousands of 
firecrackers stored here and there in 
the settlement. A fireman recalled that 
his company got water from a reser- 
voir on Nob Hill and held its own for a 
while. Then the pumps sucked dry 
again. By night Chinatown was “a 
whirlpool of fire.” 

On the open slopes of Buena Vista 
Park that night, eight babies were 
born, and eighteen more in Golden 
Gate Park. Hardly one of them, the 
Examiner reported, found a doctor at 
hand. 

The fire was worse on the second 
day, and the heat unbearable. To add to 
the misery, there was no water, or 
barely enough for drinking. 

One family in the Western Addition 
had stored drinking water in the bath- 
tub. Some idiot guest took a bath in it 
and came downstairs to thank his hosts 
for their thoughtfulness. Heroic de- 
corum triumphed over notions of 
homicide. 

On the first day, no one thought 
much about eating. And next day the 
military depots were distributing food 
and baking bread. Relief trains, given 
right of way over the fast expresses, 
raced toward San Francisco from as 
far east as Chicago. Water was hauled 
to the camps in sprinkler wagons and 
carted round to householders at the 
door. 

Hardly anyone now believed that 
the fire could be stopped before the 
last neighborhood was gutted. By ten 
o’clock that second night, the baroque 
wooden mansions on Nob Hill were 
gone. Near the crown stood the ghostly 
white vestment of the new Fairmont 
Hotel, burned out. Aside from that, 
nothing remained but the Flood man- 
sion’s brown Palladian walls, now long 
since restored as the Pacific Union Club. 

Immediately to the north, Russian 
Hill had been devastated almost to the 
crest. There a scattering of dwellings, at 
that time an airy outpost of Bohemia, 
survived. Some of these, the legend 
runs, had been damped down with 
champagne from the famous Verdier 
cellars. In the streets between Nob Hill 

Continued on Page 232 
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4 t- — leaving! rook pomee povery’ ry Saturday sailing 
through the islands on small . Explore 
uninhabited tropical islands. ro m. fish, ¢ or fast rele. rite: 
Yacht “Rambler”, Box 1203, $1. Thomas, Virgin islands 








a wealth 
of ideas 
for 
travelers 


Every month Holiday 
is packed with travel 
ideas and suggestions. 


Write direct to these 
Tours-Cruises- 
Travel Services 
advertisers for expert 
advice and reserva- 
tions. 


See page 232 for more travel ideas 
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See for yourselj! 


Soviet 
Union 


7 to 72 day, all-inclusive American con- 
ducted tours visiting Russia plus Eastern 
and Western Europe. Several tours visit 
Bulgaria and Roumania and include Dalma- 
tian Coast and Black Sea Cruises plus the 
Oberammergau Passion Play. College stu- 
dent, teacher, thrift and first-class tours. 
Rates from $495. Ask your travel agent. 


Maupintour,"« 





Visit the Holy Land! 


Middle 
East 


American conducted tours visiting Egypt, 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan Kingdom, Israel, 
Greece, and Italy, plus a Greek Isle Cruise, 
the Oberammergau Passion Play, and Rus- 
sian Extensions. Frequent departures, 26 
days, $1557 from New York. Flying Sabena. 
Planned and directed by Harriet-Louise H. 
Patterson. Ask your travel agent. 


Write Henry Mecaskey 
Madison Ave. 
New York 17, New York 









AUTOURIST 


209 Post Street 
San Francisco, YU 2-1866 


16 East 58th Street 
New York 22, MU 8-2030 


CARS IN EUROPE, INC. 


All purchase plans. 
Rental-Free delivery/Coliection 


Throughout All 
byt EUROPE 


7 S. Wabash Avenue 
+B dhony l., Fi 6-2341 





CiTM CiTMCIT 
Kavel conypeee we CAT 


EUROPE 


Tours planned by European travel 
experts to suit individual require- 
ments. Ask for free booklet show- 
ing where to go, how to go, how 
much it costs. 


Apply to your Travel Agent or... 
CUT reaver service, inc. 






CiTMCITMECIT 
£03 L139 at 









in late summer and 

0.T.0. and OLSON ee. TOURS 

finest program of personally escorted ALL- UAPENSE 

European Tours. 10 country, 49 day itineraries feature 

London, Rome oe in Tate Ju ug. and —. 

week’ ou ings in late Ju’ 

= ad EEN MA RY and Maueen ful ELIZABETH. 

up. 








up 
arties. For best accommodations, 
eserve Now! Write a. 















Dept. $s, 11W.42 St. New York 36, AY. t for illustrated booklet “ 
Chicago « Los Angeles « San Francisco mization 1 N Le Sale Sree 
CiT Cc i THRECIT or Your Local Travel Agent 
AFRICA SHIP YOUR CAR HOME 
Unusual photographic and sight-seeing safaris in 


central East Africa tor Selected Small Groups or 
Single Person. Advised and completely planned to 
the desire and particular interest the individual 
by a nationally known African Explorer. 


For further details and specific information consult: 
COSMOS TRAVEL BUREAU 


African De oremnent 45 West 45th ae 
New York, N. ¥. Circle 5-771 














Tours for Camera Fans 
Enjoy a vacation in congenial association with others who 
share your photographic hobby. Specialized itineraries, 
leadership by qualified photographers. Write for brochure: 
Thru the Lens Tours, Inc., 
P.O. Box 4128H, North Hollywood, Calif. 





Freighter Travelers 

and those who would like to be, are invited to join our 
Club. Dues of $3.00 annually, or $1.00 for 3 mo. trial, in- 
clude monthly Club bulletin which consists largely of 
letters written by members describing their own voyages. 


well, Idaho 





Knight Tours of Europe. Summer 1960 


Quality tours at economy prices. 50 to 63 geve is Europe. 
$1245 ~ 31398, See P: 


15 to 18 countries. lay at 
Oberammergau. Register early for June Gaperteven. For 
complete info. write directly to F Loring D. Knecht, 


Director. Knight Tours (H), Box 350, N tinfield BA 


FROM EUROPE 150 


Save Time! Save Money! 
ALL MADE 
BEFORE YOU LEAVE FOR EUROPE 

-?P . ing * hh 
* Customs pve nt. . Galaw & teehee 
ENJOY YOUR CAR iy & — LAST MINUTE 
FREE YOURSELF OF ALL DETAILS 
SHIPPING SPACE RESERVED IN ADVANCE 


Write for Brochure H 


CAR-OCEAN, INC. 


3 Sek WS Ss Room 2000, N.Y. + &X 2.7797 








P. O. Box 2 2794, Grand Central Station, N. . ¥. 17, N.Y. 
p magne pie gee ary om Semege Network of ogencies 
ist ond advise you. 








THUNDERBIRD FL FLIGHTS 


What's you iy? Amateur or Professional! 
Then it's Siecument Valey, Katnbow Bridge, Bryce Canyon and 
Prehistoric Ruins? You must see Pu Bocblo Bonito, Canyon de Chelly, 

Or is it just an a yj hey re away from we ar 
Our aim | is to every need and << 
We employ only ex ~ courteous pilots, = one 
ulti engine aircraft 
Write us for free information concerming the above. 
Thunderbird A 


Co. 
P. O. Box 26 Gallup, New Mexico 








For Charter in Europe: 


Luxurious river yacht for cruising on all inland rivers and 
canals. Accommodation for 10 guests. Crew of 4. All com- 
forts. For further information write 


P. O. Box 172, Nij The Netherland: 





S. America—Unusual Travel Bargain 


Visit Tonamm. Colombia, Ecuador, a ‘aie Incaland, Sr 
travel by a — pf -} escorted groups. For FREE details, 
write oe ie Service 


Americans 
Box 52, University Station, Minneapolis 1} 4, Minnesota 











Thrift Tours to Europe 


Quality Travel at aaa Prices. 10 Countries, Oberam- 
mergau Passionplay, the Musts and Off-the. -Beaten- Track 
Eve. Entertainment. Six departures by air and ship, 34 
to 53 days. From $970 to $1160 all expense. 


Universal Tours, Lowry Hotel Bidg., St. Paul 2, Minnesota 


Round the World — $1995 AlL-E Alll-Expense 
rsd an economical all-expense tri, the world. 
Sox 51, University Station, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

The Flying College (11th Summer) 


(1) Around the World—$2090. Full 
with tion 








aa of foreign univ: 
ofeia, » Vere uth America; (3) Middle East; (4) Europe 
(3 to ; (S) Africa; (6) Russia. F. ils write: 
rel. H.H. Tarbell, 51 No. 3rd St., Easton 5, Pa. 





FREIGHTERS Are the KEY 





. ‘tn Quid Pm " 
inharenatiin —— 


undreds of lower-cost ips oe end cxulass 
available on PASSENGER CARRYING FREIGHTERS 
from U.S. and Canada to of the 





mer 1960, 15th edition, shows services from Atlantic, 
Gulf and Paci ific Coasts and Great Lakes to nearly fas- 
cinating ports in Europe, So. America, = Indies, Orient, 


*"Round-the-World, etc. Exotic iti rom a few days 
to several months duration. Book contains complete infor- 
mation on each line's ships az 

ws where they go, time in transit, fares, addresses, etc. 
Eadepensebio for soning trae often saves up to half in 
. Ford's a Freighter Guidebook is used and 








y St Lines, Travel its and 
world travelers everywhere. 104 pages, fully illus. Price 
$2.50 postpaid. For your copy, mail check or M.O. 
today to: 

KENNETH FORD, Publisher, Dept. 30 


2031 Glendon Ave. Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Name 


FREE 


New 1960 Edition. Auto-Europe’s world-wide auto 
travel guidebook, 5th year—over % million used. G 
costs, dimensions, performance of all foreign cars; how 
to rent, lease or ship home; 8 pages of cars (48 models) 
in full color. Tells how to get your free Trip Planning 
Kit with mileage chart, road maps, kilometers-to-miles 
conversion table, hotel guide, Olympic games, etc. Learn 
how to save enough money on a car to pay for your 
trip ... Take 30 months to pay for your car! 


THE ABC'S OF 
EUROPEAN 
AUTO TRAVEL 





vives 





Address. 








State 


City. 


Mail coupon now . 
or present it to 





| New York * 25 West 58th St. * N.Y. 19 


PL 3-1752 
| Les Angeles * 268 S. Beverly Dr. 
i Beverly Hills * BR 2-2921 


your Travel Agent. 


AUTO- EUROPE 


Chicage * 153 E. Ohio St. * Chicago 11 
MI 2-3211 


Seattle * 1911 Fifth Ave. * Seattle, Wash. 
M 3 


Torente * 88 Eglinton Ave. E. * Torente 7 HU 7-0173 
22 A AS A AA SO SN) ANSE SUE ONE URES GRIESE cn! mR ety Ley wm 








WINDJAMMER CRUISES 
A Memorable Vacation Under 
Sail along the Coast of Maine 

Capt. Frank Swift, Box Y-57, Camden, Maine 





a 
car in 
europe 
through 
MOTOR 
EUROPA 


MOTOR EUROPA, INC. 
Lowest ay 


PL 3-5090 





MORE FUN, MORE SUN WHEN Y 
tHe SOUTHERN ROUTE 


OU TAKE 


TU EUROPE 


You, too, can discover the fun of sailing the 
sunshine route on the luxury liner Santa 
Maria. Air-conditioned, ali outside cabins, 
gourmet cuisine, swimming pools. Leave from 
fabulous Miami, visit exotic tropical islands. 
For information write Shaw Bros. Shipping 
Co., passenger agents for THE PORTUGUESE 
LINE, C.C.N. 


MIANII 


TO SPAIN & PORTUGAL 


VIA THE LUXURY LINER 
T/V SANTA MARIA 


rctr detail 
ANA ~ 


7“. 
ee Ce 
eA TENERIFE 


See your travel agent or write for 
brochure. 


SHAW BROS. SHIPPING CO 


P.O. BOX 306A + MIAMI 52, FLORIDA 
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1960 EUROPE 
WONDERTOURS 


107 DEPARTURES IN 1960 
NEW YORK TO NEW YORK 
35-41 Days. 7 Countries. See Lon- 
don, Paris, Rome, Venice, Brussels, 
Amsterdam, Lucerne, Florence, 
Nice... plus the dramatic Passion 
Play spectacle in Oberammergau. 
Departures by famous ocean liners 

or overnight by air. 
For immediate 1960 reservations, 
see your travel agent or 















THOS. COOK & SON 


587 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Gentiemen: Please send me your 
free Wondertours Brochure. 





Address__ 








City & Zone. 


State_ 
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Continued from Page 228 

and Van Ness Avenue, “the silently de- 
scending sparks” had started new fires in a 
dozen places. 





The third dawn showed like a bed of 
coals through the dark overcast. The Bar- 
bary Coast had been swept away. The cribs 
and the dance halls where “carved wooden 
statues of naked women” adorned the 
facades were gone, Now the tide of fire 


moved through the Italian quarter in 
North Beach, and toward the valley of 
Polk Street. 

Some time on that third day (under- 
standing had finally caught up with the 
heroic scale of the thing), it was decided to 
raze the whole block-deep strip between 
Polk Street and Van Ness Avenue, creat- 
ing a firebreak of some 450 feet. If this 
held, the third of the city lying to the west 
could be saved. 





MORE 
TREASURES 





Palladium and 18K yellow 
gold petals, surrounding a 
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At three o'clock that afternoon, sol- 
diers began herding people north on 
Van Ness and westward into the next 
block. Then the blasting began. Twenty- 
one city blocks went up, from Golden 
Gate Avenue in the south to Green- 
wich Street, well down toward the bay 
in the north. There was haste in it. The 
decision had come late; at several 
points the fire already was close to 
Polk Street. 

Late in the afternoon, other squads 
of soldiers began a backfire along the 
west side of Polk Street; on their heels 
came the city firemen, now so many 
grimy skeletons, pumping sewage wa- 
ter into the ruins until even that was 
gone. Now there was nothing to do but 
stand back and wait. 


That vast scene must have held more 
than a touch of Attic drama. Beyond 
the avenue stood the slopes to the west- 
ward, like tiers of a great amphithe- 
ater. In every lifting street, from the 
rooftops, among the gable shapes of 
Army tents set up in the little steep 
parks, people watched, silent, under a 
sky clouded with the violence of disas- 
ter. 

For an hour or two, at the end of 
that long day, they still asked them- 
selves if the city was not finally beaten. 
Flames could not leap the gap, but that 
deadly northeast wind carried the 
brands across the avenue. Men fought 
them house by house; but they caught, 
and swarmed again, and took five more 
blocks along the west side of Van Ness 
from Clay to Sutter streets. 

Then, the easterly wavered and be- 
gan to back. Slowly a breeze lifted its 
first cool breath off the sea. It was the 
old westerly, that was as familiar as the 
bay crabs, blowing in as it must have 
blown over that sandy tongue of land 
since the hills themselves came up. It 
choked off the flames and sent them 
curling back to die away among the 
ruins they had made. 

Next day, as Stetson remembered, 
“the atmosphere was hot, the great 
beds of coals gave out heat and glowed 
brightly at night.” But it was over. 

The fire had burned for the better 
part of three days and nights; it had 
totally destroyed 490 city blocks and 
partially destroyed thirty-two others. In 
all, 28,188 buildings were burned. For 
the whole disaster, the San Francisco 
coroner’s office reported 315 killed, six 
shot for presumed offenses and one by 
mistake. The report also numbered 352 
persons missing or unaccounted for. 
One estimate put total deaths for the 
whole area in California at about 700, 
with some 2500 seriously injured. The 
air photographs of the time, taken from 
captive balloons, show a major part of 
the city burned to the roots, as thor- 
oughly annihilated as any city of World 
War Il. 

Six days after the disaster, the first 
contract for a large building was 
signed ; and Miss Austin, walking down 
to the ferry that would take her to 
luckier places, saw men bustling in and 
out of a half-ruined wall and the sign 
at the door: Don’t Talk Earthquake, 
Talk Business. THE END 
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A NEW. 
WORD AND 
PHRASE 

BOOK 


IN 
SIX LANGUAGES 
FOR THE 





e@ BusINESSMAN 


ENGLISH ITALIAN 

FRENCH PORTUGUESE 

GERMAN SPANISH 
All on the same page in adjacent columns 
Alphabetically 

ae flexible binding 
The author, Dr. Graydon S. DeLand, is Professor 
of Modern Languages, Florida State University 

$4.00 at your bookstore 
or send Check or M.O. to 

AMERICAN TRAVELER'S COMPANION 
1228 Crestview Ave. Tallahassee, Fla. 


“Fer the Young 
of All Se 
27th “ 


— 5 
ime $1398 $1898 


Gay 105 Departures 11 itineraries. 
Group of independent. Fully inclusive. 


EUROPE 24-00 days trom 16 R8 
ORIENT 1-63 days trom $998 


me AFRICA 2587 009. 1794 
SO.PACIFIC 2-63 days 1. $1398 
co HOLY LAND 2-0 ss tr. *1286 
SOMMER, 4-72 days trom 5 
HAWALL 3-44 days trom A 
18 Days trom 5269 
“te Grester Value Anywhere” 
TOURS: Lowecost Adventure 


Soa aoe and Study hy “Everywhere”. 66 Day 
European trips inci. steamer trom $798, 


Th RANCHO MIRAGE, 


WORLD TRAVEL Dept. H, Califeraia 
























































FLYING BOAT ona TO TAHITI 
ps meer Lape «Ke the real South Seas, 





in Pacific travel. By 
Jet to colorful Hawaii ae Fiji. By Ansett- 
ANA p> 5 luxurious Flying Boat to 

K onga; Samoa; Aitutaki in the 
Cc ~Eha, beautiful Moorea, Bora Bora, 
Tahiti in French Oceania. 21-day cruises fea- 
pave great Polynesian feasts and entertain- 
ment. 


1960 Departure Dates from U. S$. West Coast. 
June 19, July 24, August 21, September 25, 1960 
See your travel agent, or write 
PAN PACIFIC TOURS, LTD. 
850 Richards St. - Honoluly 13, Hawaii 
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LSON'S 


ABOARD AND ABROAD 
Get the most complete, up-to-date, 
hand oot guide to Europe. Pocket size, 

pp. : 95 at your bookstore 









of f from J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 227 
S. 6th St., Phila. 5, Pa. 








HOLIDAY 
TRAVEL TiPs 


by Howard Greig 


Director, Holiday Information Service 


Saizburg Season 


Q. “What are the dates of the Saizburg 
Festival this year, and what is included in 
the musical program ?” 

F. G., New York, N. Y. 


@ The Salzburg Festival will take place 
from July 26 to August 30. The city 
will open its new opera house with a 
performance of Richard Strauss’ Der 
Rosenkavalier. Five Mozart operas, 
Verdi’s Don Carlos, and the world 
premiére of The Mystery of the Na- 
tivity, by the Swiss composer Frank 
Martin, will also be presented there. In 
other auditoriums there will be nine 
major orchestral concerts, as well as in- 
strumental recitals, lieder recitals, bal- 
lets, and programs of church music in- 
cluding the Mozart Mass in C Minor. 
Salzburg is also offering a scries of pal- 
ace concerts and other attractions be- 
fore and after the Festival season. De- 
tailed programs and ticket reservations 
can be obtained from the Austrian 
State Tourist Department, 444 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Duty-Free Liquor 


Q. “Is duty-free liquor available at British 
airports, as it is at Shannon in Ireland?” 
D. J., Chicago, Ill. 


@ Yes, travelers can now buy liquor 
duty-free when departing for the United 
States from London Airport and from 
Prestwick Airport in Scotland. Gin at 
$2.75 per fifth and Scotch whisky at $3 
are on sale in one and five-bottle pack- 
ages, for delivery to passengers as they 
board their planes. 


Britain in New York 


Q. “I have heard that there is to be a major 
British exhibition in New York this summer. 
What are the dates, and what will the show 
include ?” H. T., Washington, D. C. 


@ An exhibition sponsored by the Fed- 
eration of British Industries will be 
held in New York’s Coliseum from 
June 10 to 26. It will occupy all four 
floors of the Coliseum and offer dis- 
plays of the latest British developments 
in science and technology, and the 
largest collection of British consumer 
and industrial goods ever shown in the 
United States. Visitors to the Coliseum 
will see British furnishings, clothes, 
china, silverware, cutlery and glass- 
ware, as well as a traditional English 
inn (complete with barmaids), an Eng- 
lish garden, a replica of the original 
Lloyd’s Coffee House, a priceless col- 
lection of postage stamps and showings 
of British television programs and doc- 
umentary films. In conjunction with 
the exhibition, a military tattoo and 
tournament will be staged in Madison 
Square Garden by more than 500 Brit- 
ish servicemen, including units of the 
Coldstream and Grenadier Guards, 
trumpeters of the Household Cavalry, 





massed pipers and drummers and the 
Royal Marines. 


Tahiti Direct 


Q. “Is there any way to reach Tahiti on a di- 
rect air route from the United States, without 
the backtracking involved in the connection at 
Fiji?” D. S., St. Louis, Mo. 


@On May 10, 1960, the French airline 
Transports Aeriens Intercontinentaux will 
inaugurate a weekly service by DC-7C 


from Los Angeles to Papeete, Tahiti, via 
Honolulu and Bora Bora. Until the new 
airport is ready on Tahiti, about the first 
of October, passengers will leave Los An- 
geles at noon on Tuesday, change to a fly- 
ing boat at Bora Bora, and arrive in Tahiti 
at 10:45 a.m. on Wednesday. Elapsed 
time: 24 hours, 45 minutes. From October 
on, they will leave Los Angeles at 1 A.M. 
on Tuesday and arrive in Tahiti at 8:45 p.m. 
that night, without having to change 





planes. Elapsed time: 21 hours, 45 min- 
utes. By 1961 T.A.I. plans to have jets in 
service. Round-trip fares from Los An- 
geles to Tahiti will be as follows: First 
Class—$1022.40; Tourist Class—$754.20. 
Stopovers at Honolutu will be possible in 
both directions. Reservations and tickets 
can be had through travel agencies, ali Air 
France offices, or through T.A.I. Amer- 
ican headquarters, 6030 Wilshire Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Calif. THE END 


























Hello, England, are you there? ANGLIA Lion here, calling from 


America! Situation most critical, chaps. ANGLIA is in short supply and 
the populace is distressingly perturbed. Success? Why, the little car is a 
national sensation! I’m not roaring. These clever Americans have discov- 
ered its delightful demeanor, its dashing performance, its (forgive me) lion- 
powered engine and sports-type gearshift. Yes, they’re wild about that great 
luggage boot, the torsion bar suspension, the full instrumentation, fresh 
air heater, and the economy (up to 40 m.p.g.) ANGLIA gives them. The 
whole jolly package, actually, including British craftsmanship and the 
U.S.-size nuts and bolts. The $1629* price? Perfect—preposterously low and 
devastatingly competitive. What? New shipments on The Pond? Splendid, 
old boy! Keep them coming. I’1l try to keep the natives mollified. Cheerio! 



















Get the LEON ’s share 


of driving fun! 
















































































LOOK FOR THIS SIGN. CHOOSE FROM 12 MODELS IN THE ENGLISH FORD LINE, 
INCLUDING ANGLIA, PREFECT, CONSUL, ZEPHYR, ZODIAC, AND THAMES VANS. 
FOR THE NAME OF YOUR NEAREST DEALER, CALL YOUR LOCAL WESTERN UNION OPERATOR 25... 
Made in England for the Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, Michigan. Sold and serviced in the United States by selected dealers. For further information write Imported Car Sales, 























Ford Motor Company, 3000 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Michigan. *Manufacturer’s suggested retail price at Eastern and Gulf ports of entry. State and local taxes and transportation from POE extra. 
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BRASILIA 


The Capital 
and the 


Cardiogram 











































































































PHOTOGRAPH BY DAVIS PRATT 





Sace of the Month 


@ A chapel in a spiral, a palace of parabolas—these 
are the elements of the executive mansion in Brasilia 
(opposite page). Architect Oscar Niemeyer has pat- 
terned the buildings of Brazil’s new city after pure 
mathematical forms far beyond any urban geometry 
known before. The Chamber of Deputies, for in- 
stance, will sit in an inverted dome that seems to 
have been sliced from the bottom of a concrete 
globe. Niemeyer has a reputation for conceiving 
sweeping structural lines that drive construction 
engineers to exhaustion, and Brasilia has its share of 
such designs. But his ideas are carried to completion 
there every day now. On April 21, 1960, this newest 
city in the world becomes the Brazilian capital. 

The official name of the presidential mansion is 
the Palace of the Dawn. Locally it is called ““Oscar’s 
Cardiogram,” because the flaring columns of its long 
facade suggest peaks on a graph. The nickname is 
bestowed not in a spirit of derision, however, but of 
affection—affection for the designer and for the first 
tenant, President Juscelino Kubitschek de Oliveira. 
The affection is by no means nationwide. When 
Kubitschek became president in 1956, he revived a 
century-old plan for moving the capital from Rio 
de Janeiro to the interior. The purpose of the plan 
was to stimulate development of Brazil's great 
central plateau, and to relieve congestion in Rio, 
wedged between the mountains and the sea. Rio 
was hardly grateful for such help, and said so. Pub- 
lic economists winced at the extravagance of the 
president’s full-speed-ahead schedule of construc- 
tion. Government officials admitted that they pre- 
ferred the present comforts of Rio to the future 
glories of the frontier. 

Kubitschek insisted. Twenty-six contestants sub- 
mitted studies for a capital city in the competition 
he organized; the winning plan, by urbanist Lucio 
Costa, became an immediate subject of world-wide 
discussion. Some 70,000 people, workers and their 
families, endorsed the project by moving to Brasilia, 
to live in the nruddy construction camp called Free- 
town and collect overtime wages for fourteen hours 
of work a day. In 1956 the site had only natural 
charms to recommend it: sparkling rivers, invigor- 
ating air at an elevation of 3000 feet, grassland 
stretching over gentle hills. Now the workers have 
completed, in addition to most of Niemeyer’s gov- 
ernment buildings, a hotel, ninety apartment blocks, 
a dam, and a two-mile-long jet-landing strip. Con- 
struction continues. 

The president’s opponents call him a pharaoh, 
building in the wilderness a monument that will 
bankrupt the country. Kubitschek relies on the de- 
velopment of the area around Brasilia to pay for the 
city in short order. No one can judge his vision accu- 
rately yet. But through the clouds of public policy 
that veil the city today, two facts are clearly visible: 
the immense natural potential of Brazil, and the for- 
ward look of the Palace of the Dawn. THE END 








THE LOST ART 
OF SNOBBERY 


Continued from Page 95 





by the wife of one of the great packing 
fortunes. The Lillie fumed silently for 
a time but finally waiting became un- 
endurable and she raged: “Tell that 
butcher’s wife that Lady Peel isn’t going 
to be a lady much longer!” 


One of the most splendid of contem- 
porary snobberies was originally reported 
by me when I was a New York colum- 
nist, and concerned Valentina Schlee, the 
ultrafashionable and very Russian de- 
signer of women’s clothes for perhaps the 
choosiest clientele in America. When one 
of her assistants suggested that a given 
ensemble would be nice if trimmed with 
mink, Valentina, in whose vocabulary 
anything less than sable was a dirty word, 
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Jet service starting April 


Fast? You bet! Via Comet 4B Jet! But better than speed is 
the luxury you'll find aboard these Olympic Gold Key flights 


which span Europe and the Middle East like a golden bridge. 


27 key cities in 10 key countries . . . first class or tourist. Prob- 


ably the air-world’s most elegant service . . . yet there’s no 


extra charge for the extra luxuries. See your travel agent. 


Member 


LA.T.A. 


All Europe and the Middle East are 


flight-connected through 





655 Madison Avenue, N. 
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200 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois, WAbash 2-4577 
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told her: ““Meenk! Meenk? Meenk is 
for fottball games.” 

As snobbish as any single category 
of characters in the National Portrait 
Gallery were the gamblers who played 
the Mississippi River steamers in the 
years before 1860 and gradually drifted 
to the steamcars as the Old West 
opened up and the river trade declined 
after the Civil War. 

Among them was John Powell, whose 
taste in fine wines was so exquisite that 
in three days he ran up a bill for $791.50 
for champagne and Madeira, this in 
1858 gold dollars, aboard the steamer 
Atlantic. 

Another was Col. Charles Starr, who 
never traveled with fewer than two per- 
sonal servants on the Memphis boats; 
and Dick Hargraves, who came aboard 
with his own bed linen and preferred, 
if possible, to book passage on the 
Natchez or the Sultana, the first be- 
cause of the chef’s quail in aspic and 
the latter because of a notably tooth- 
some bisque of écrivisses which was the 


ship’s specialty. 


When the steamcars began to sup- 
plant the river traffic and less fastidious 
monte throwers began frequenting the 
coaches and smokers, a lady gambler 
named Poker Alice Ivers refused to 
set up shop on any but trains with 
Pullmans or palace cars with compart- 
ments, maintaining that no true lady 
would shuffle cards in a common 
smoker or club car. Another and 
equally aloof gambler, George Devol, 
offered the management of the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Railroad $10,000 
a year to ride their trains unmolested 
and stipulated that he would cheat only 
clergymen and give all others a square 
shake. 

But a crowning gesture of disdain 
and magnificent defiance was that still 
recalled in New Orleans with which 
Colonel Starr made a final exit from 
the scene of his former magnificence. 
Down on his luck and bankrupt, he 
appeared one night in a Royal Street 
restaurant where he had once been a 
favored customer and was refused serv- 
ice unless he paid in advance. He ex- 
cused himself and shortly returned with 
five dollars he had raised on his last 
tangible, a gold watch. He waited until 
a meal of the choice viands was served, 
then without touching a single morsel, 
he swept every dish to destruction on 
the floor and walked out. He died later 
that night. 

And, lest the Creole pride and per- 
fume of the Old South occupy undue 
space in the brief chronicle of magnifi- 
cent follies, let us close on a note of 
snobbism de luxe among the upper 
brackets of New York’s well-to-do 
which concerns the man who asked the 
late William Rockefeller, a merry and 
hearty archmillionaire strangely in con- 
trast with his psalm-singing brother 
John, why the Rockefellers persisted in 
living in a side street instead of on 
Fifth Avenue. 

“What do you think we are?” in- 
quired William, talking around a ha- 
vannah puro of formidable dimensions. 
“Vanderbilts?” 


THE END 








What is it about people 
on salt-free diets? 





The ones we know couldn't be happier! 
They've discovered that ADOLPH'S Salt Sub- 
Stitute looks, sprinkles, and seasons like salt 
—enhances the true flavor of all foods and 
retains flavor in cooking and baking. Made 
with Mono-Potassium Glutamate, ADOLPH'S 
is dietetically sodium-free. Dieters and doctors 
proclaim ADOLPH'S the best-tasting salt 
substitute. Look for it in the dietetic section 
of your food store. 


Another fine product from Adolph’s Research Kitchens 











Now Available .. . 
Holiday's Reprint Directory of School & Camp 
Announcements for 1960. 
For your Free copy, write: 

Holiday School & Camp Directory, 
P.O. Box 868, Independence Sq., Phila. 5, Pa. 
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Twenty-three miles of the “World’s Most Beautiful 
Beaches” with the safe blue-green waters of the 
warm Gulf, make Panama City and Bay County the 
ideal “Family Spot.” Closer to you by plane or car. 
Try it this year and you'll always come back 
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N 0W...live Dorado’s 
glamorous life for as 
little as $14 a day, 
including breakfast 


and dinner! 


Picture yourself at Dorado Beach 
Hotel, in the fabulous setting of a 
resort designed for those who appre- 
ciate the finest. You can enjoy this 
for as little as $14 a person per day, 
two in a room, any time from April 
18 to December 20. 


THIS IS DORADO... 
Two lovely salt- 
beneath for a 
twilight dip * golf on a classic seaside 
course * tennis (and expert coaching) 
on our lively courts * superb and so- 
phisticated 


crescent beaches * 


water pool, lit from 


International 
cuisine * summer sports and diversions 


dining on 


galore * everywhere and all season long, 
the cool and refreshing breezes of the 
trade winds, for utter relaxation! 


All this for as little as $28 a day, 
double. From April 18 to Dec. 20. 


For information see travel agent or Reser- 
vation Offices: New York, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, CIrcle 7-3080; Chicago, 505 N. 


Michigan Avenue, MOhawk 4-5100. 
DORADO BEACH 
HOTEL 


DORADO + PUERTO RICO 





FOLONARI 


ITALIAN WINES 


SOAVE + VALPOLICELLA 
BARDOLINO + CHIARETTO 


Schieffelin & Co., N. Y. . 








ON CROSSING 
AN OCEAN 


Continued from Page 79 


Quotations on whose party outranks 
whose on which day are set season by 
season by a junta of vice-presidents’ 
wives. The only way you can lick the 
entire problem, O lucky Cabin Classer, 
is by staying where you are. 

Unless, of course, you can afford 
First. The First Class man’s burden, 
however heavy, has never yet creased 
his dinner jacket, and besides he can al- 
ways sneak down to Tourist after 3 
A.M., when all those pretty young col- 
lege things will still be dancing to the 
two-piece band. 

If all such reasoning can’t make you 
feel happy with your accommodation, 
I suggest you return to the deck with 
me. A trusty resource awaits us, con- 
veniently located on the other side of 
the railing. The Tourist Class ocean 
spreads just as spacious and splendid as 
the First Class sea. The waters out 
there compose one of the few naked 
things extant, one of the very rare raw- 
nesses man hasn't been able to land- 
scape, glossify, manicure or macadam- 
ize. It simply cannot be adulterated by 
progress. 

Thus the sea is the best reason for 
sailing. You really haven't seen the 
majesty of day if you haven't watched 
the sun rule a seascape full of whitecaps 
mirroring back all its incredible gold. 
No moon haunts like the one that rises 
from the deep. Even fog can’t but 
brood in beauty above the swells. And 
a tempest at sea forges all the universe 
into a foaming beast. 

But we'll harvest more than a visual 
treat as we watch the waves: watch, not 
just glimpse. | don’t mean any kind of 


gainful attention. A deliberate focus 


never helps. There must be an aware- 
ness, yes, of the sky which offers itself 
whole, not in the mean little chimney- 
gored rags available on land. There 
should be some sort of openness to the 
great ingredients of the cosmos. And 
so | prefer watching leavened with 
loitering, with alive aimlessness. Only 
then does my heart begin to pry loose 
from the appointment-poisoned haste 
of my wrist watch. Only then does it 
take on instead a greater, freer stride, 
the ocean’s ebullient repose. 

Here, | think, we can find the ulti- 
mate reward of a crossing: opportunity 





PHOTOGRAPHS not otherwise 
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to bask in distance and disengagement, to 
rest the ego and to dip into idleness, to di- 
minish those ulterior purposes whose buf- 
fetings make the soul seasick on land. The 
point is to get not only across, but away. 
And when we reach Le Havre or South- 
ampton or Naples—we’ll be more than 
itinerary consumers. The voyage will have 
freed us. The compulsory cathedral there 
will seem less important to us now than the 
optional street corner. We'll no longer pass 


by wayside events that are unwonted, un- 
scheduled, haphazard, true. The ship, if 
given half a chance, will have developed in 
us a pleasurable susceptibility to just such 
events. The ship can reawaken in us reflexes 
of surprise and renewal that seem so. hard 
to come by in the dry world. In all of us 
a little of Ulysses lives, waiting to be 
kindled, waiting to discover why, of all 
words in the language, voyage is the most 
iridescent. THE END 
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MAINE VACATION SERVICE, 1137 Gateway Circle, Portiand, Maine 





Uncrowded beaches 


Water sports 


MAINE 


. is a vacation wonderland with thousands of 
pine-bordered lakes, 2500 miles of world famous 
seacoast, mountains, and stately pine forests. Let 
uncrowded highways, picturesque byways take you 
to sights and enchantment you'll never forget. Visit 
historic forts, lighthouses, famous old homes and 
such natural wonders as thundering surf chasms, 
miles of desert land or a waterfall plunging from a 
mountainside. Maine, where there’s lots to do and 
see, offers youa.. 


VARIETY for 


. remembered vacations to suit the entire family. 
Swim, water ski, boat a world record fish on sa/t or 
fresh water. Golf on spacious courses or soak up 
the sun on wide sandy beaches. Enjoy Down East 
food, famous Maine lobster, berry pie. See 
Broadway stars at summer theatres. Yes! You and 
the family will rest, refresh, reaily have fun during 
warm sunny days and cool comfortable nights in 
Maine. Send now for your illustrated guide to a 
memorable Maine vacation, excitement and .. . 


FAMILY FUN 


MAINE VACATION VARIETY GUIDE 


Paste this coupon to post card and mail. 
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l am interested in the following: 


Type Accommodations Desired (} Hotel-Resort L} Motel () Comping [) 4 keeping 
FISHING (-] Fresh Water (_] Salt Water HUNTING (] Birds (] Deer 
SEASON _[_] Spring () Summer _[[] Autumn () Winter () School Study 
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SENT ON APPROVAL! 
Choose from 7000 Color Slides 


THE GIFT THAT SHOWS YOUR | 
- LOVE EVERY MONTH WITH A oa THE 1] () | 
UNIQUE PLANT OR BULB 


136A arch of Tumor 









35 mm (2x2) 


SEND FOR THE BIG NEW 
7th EDITION WOLFE CATALOG TODAY! good things to wear in this month’s Shopper pages, and you will want 


You'll be delighted with its 300 reproductions . . . 
i .. of i implif . . : $ 
ane ON eS an 000 _— to dash out into the springtime, for each of them was chosen with fresh 
slides of 83 countries . . . all as good as your own 
most beautiful originals . . . keep the ones you want, 
return the others! You name the spot, we have the 
slide . .. matchless scenes of contemporary and an- 
cient wonders of the world . . . restricted interiors of 
A . 7 cathedrals, famed art galleries, palaces . . . exotic 
. entertainers, Paris night life. Send 25¢ today for your 

Plant of The Month membership be- copy of the new 72-page, 7th Edition Wolfe Catalog 


fir yor DIA \G on BING of Hi-Fi slides in living color. Remember, Wolfe 
childiana). Showy, long, yellowish Slides are... 


white petals tipped with crimeon. Tu- SENT ON APPROVAL —THEY HAVE TO BE GOOD! 
ber quickly grows into exotic plant. 
Imported pa. stly from India. 
Mother will look forward each 
month to the thrill of receiving a 
new and different plant, root or 
bulb, most imported. ' 
She’ll enjoy exciting, rare flower ' 
beauty from far-away places she’ll d 0S p | lJ e 
probably never visit. ALL SELEC 
TIONS GUARANTEED TO 
GROW OR MONEY BACK. 






Launch the boat, plant the garden, bring in May. Look over the 
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Clothes for the most strenuous spring 
gardening or sports. 

These matchmates are heavy 

ticking in red/white, 

charcoal/white or gold/white. 

Sizes 10-20. 

Jacket, $6.95; pedal 






WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS 






Los Angeles 24, California 











Complete planting instructions As a child's pet...for your pushers, $4.95, postpaid. 
and fascinating history of flowers own amusement...or just Old Pueblo Traders 
included. Gift cards in your name. for instance...we can sug- ‘ 


622 South Country Club Road, 
Tucson, Ariz. 


FULL YEAR members, Special 
Bonus—32 page book, ‘“‘How to 
Grow and Bloom House Plants’”’. 


gest nothing more suitable 
than a miniature donkey 





Member Better Business Bureau. to ride — to drive — or 
Our 14th year. simply to love. 
Six month membership.........6 7.50 The supply of these little 


Full Year with Bonus Book....$13.00 animals is limited. 
WRITE TODAY 
Don White's for names of registered 


PLANT OF THE breeders of this rare and 
delightful animal. 



























The First Straw 
Smart Austrian play hats for both men 

and women, in natural 
: straw. Women’s sizes 21 4- 
Re ‘ 23% with braided 
Dept. V-7, 1619 Keo Way, Des Moines 4, la. Mit \IATURE DONKEY REGISTRY UNITED rope or band with nickel-plated 


1108 Jack St. © Dept. H-5 © O Wrap i Cockle; man's class 6%4- 
q ept. maha 2, Nebr. ; 
a : 714 with band only. $3.95, 


N Ow BY MAI Die PORTRAIT postpaid. Covered Bridge Casuals, 


IN OILS 





MONTH CLUB 














West Cornwall, Conn. 

















SEND 25¢ IN COIN FOR A genuine oil painting on can- | 
FAMOUS MULTI-PAGE DE- vas in full coler, painted from 
SCRIPTIVE CATALOG OF Sending veghtued  Ametens 
ATKINS’ WORLD COVERAGE et en ae 
& F R E E S A M P L E Ny LI D E. ings with colored photographs. 
DEPT. H. ( 12” x 16” to 30” x 40” Crazy-Quilt 
ORIGINAL COLOR QUALITY /\\ 39°75 TO 299-75 cotton slacks, made from bright 






Compare our oil Portraits with others selling up to $1,000. patches of wash-and-wear 


TRAVEL SLIDES, INC. | FREE! earn age 


2045 BALBOA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA Dept E, 26 W. 56th Street, New York 19, N.Y 
. . . » NLT. 


T® 


ella’ oe Import 


ool when it’s hot, warm when it’s not 
Incredibly lightweight and comfortable jacket! Luxurious 
and handsome! Completely washable! Inspired British Cocktail Shamrock 
blend of lamb’s wool and finest Egyptian cotton wears for 
years. Packable and wrinkle-free. Classic leisure jacket for 








fabrics. No two 

pairs are alike. Slim hips, 
slightly tapered legs, 

fly front and belt loops. Sizes 
24-32. $23.50, postpaid. 
Carroll Reed Ski Shop, Inc., 
North Conway, N.H. 


























A three-part server for melon balls, 











all sports wear. if Viyello ever fades or shrinks we replace it free. shrimp or hot 
Choose authentic CAMPBELL DRESS Scotch Tartan plaid (blue 
background with white) or ROYAL STUART (red background), hors d’oeuvres. Glass bowls 
family Tartan of Britain's reigning queen. 5” i. di 
All sizes for men are in diameter, 
Give regular suit size. | $25.00 postpaid LZ” bi ‘ . 

Viyella Plaid Robe—21 ozs. of soft warmth................ $29.95 pp. 2% high. Handle is wrapped 

Give men's regular suit size. : " 
Viyella Plaid Shirts—tailored by Hathaway. . . .$19.95 pp. in reed, and frame 







Give n men's regular shirt size 





, and toothpick holder are 
:, ae wew Prarowis CATALOG FORE | Raven brass plate on wrought iron. 


Thompson $6.75, postpaid. 


Tomorrow’s Heirlooms, 
pane amon no in 134 Liberty St., N.Y.C. 6. 


Portiand 9, Oregon 
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By mail from Bermuda 
Indian Madras Handbags. 
Authentic hand-loomed, vege- 
table-dyed, blended patterns. 8- 
inch Bermuda cedar handles. Made 
in our workrooms. State colour- 
ings you prefer. $6.80 postpaid. 
Luxurious English Doeskin 
Gloves. A Trimingham specialty. 
White shortie slipons with dress- 
maker stitching. They wash beauti- 
fully. In quarter sizes 6 to 8. 
$2.95 postpaid. 


SHOP Pe 


air and frivolous hours in mind. On the other hand, the more active the 
day, the more delicious the hours of relaxation at its end; we offer, 


as usual, several items to add to the appeal of your evenings at home. 


See how our full-skirted classic takes to crisp 
seersucker . . . the fabric with the built-in 
wrinkle! Accented with ocean pearl buttons 
-_ — neg ral belt, AA ay: ht 

lue Stri nk Stri r ripe, 
* Olive St Foy Be Old Gold 

Stripe. 8 to 16. 

ORDER BY MAIL $]7.95 
add 50c for postage 
Catalog on request 


ere ee See ee ee ee ee ee Oe ee 


The Commander 

For the full-rigged skipper, 

a Chief Petty Officer’s shirt of 
navy-blue 100% wool 

melton, preshrunk. Comes in collar 
sizes 14-18. $14.50. 

Yachting cap with detachable 
white top and anchor 


insignia embroidered in gold. uy Mi 
Dept. M 


Regular hat sizes. $8.95. Postpaid. ; 264 S. Ni th St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
The Crow’s Nest, Pe ee ee ee eee ee ee 


16 E. 40th St., N.Y.C. 19. 
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Write Trimingham's, Hamilton, Bermuda, 
Dept. H-1. Send for illustrated catalogue 
and colourful Bermuda folder, 


“scar 
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Hardy Traveler 
This flaring skirt of cotton poplin 


has permanent 4 4 
crush-resistant pleats, folds ; 
to 3” by 15”. 


It comes in delft blue, dusty -p f a el <e sg 


snes nikon tee More Brilliant than Diamonds 


10-16. $15.30, postpaid. . FILET ‘MIGNON Jarra Gems look exactly like fine dia- 


monds, at a fraction of the cost. Their 
John Douglas, 157 Federal St.. | beauty and brilliance are permanent. 
Mademoiselle (February 1958) said of 


Jarra Gems: “Icy glitter that gives a real 
net eee See aceon diamond illusion.” One would find it hard 
y — pre dpe. i oa wonder to distinguish this man-made stone from 
perfect arrival is guaran ! Allow two a diamond. Send for Free Booklet show- 
Individual Espresso weeks for delivery. Attractive gift box. ing ladies’ and men’s rings in 14K gold. 

. Box of 16 Filet Mignons Roilway Express Easy monthly payments. Unset Jarra 
eee age —_ — 6 oz. ea., 1%” thick $33 Prepaid Gems $25 a carat (Tax Incl.). 
Gold-anodized aluminum, Write for free booklet describing 
5” high with black many other Ptaelzer gift items. JARRA GEM CORP. 
plastic handles and spouts. PFAELZER BROTHERS (pronounced FELZER) Dept. H-26 


Dept. MF « Chicago9,Il. © YArds 7-7100 . 
Each holds 3 ounces. © 1960 Ptaelzer Brothers 489 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Set of 4 with 1014” black : a ‘ 
hardwood tray, $10.25, postpaid. A Conversation Piece for Home or Office 


Hammacher Schiemmer, Life-Size HUMAN SKULL 


145 E. 57th St., N.Y.C. 22. 


Boston 10, Mass. ¥ zee laer's se 4 them in Noy market. 








°° Model” 
* Realistic Bone-Hard, 
Bone-Color uperion 


Nautical Note 4 = 
ee: : 4 ; ‘ oy de in Italy: 
for a feminine sailor. Felt signal flags i 77) offices—eye-catching nya Sane 


give her initials on the straw J fice. Develo POCKET 


hat and sunning mat, 


: y} MAN SKULL KIT fr 
spell out “booze” on the basket. y > i aD of its kind — bi , PEPPER MILL 
P \AT detoiled, accurate ire 


Mat, 36” x 72”, $5.50; e Fits in pocket or purse 


hat in one size only, $3; Be! a? a ay , ° premise penper anywhere 
basket, 8” x 13” x 4” : +4 for demonstration. e Guaranteed for life 


¢ Two inches high, one inch thin 

$5.50. Postpaid. Sf COMPLETE WITH ¢ Solid walnut, red leather case 

Specify initials when orderin a DISPLAY STAND, $5.50 ppd. Sorry, no COD’s 
P “dj : INSTRUCTION AND Catalog E available on request 

Phoebe Widmer, = ANATOMY CHART ppd. INCA IM PORTS 

Box 662, Bryn Mawr, Penna. DAMAR’S =a —_ 


Elizabeth, N. J. Dept. C, 225 WEST 86 ST., NEW YORK 24 
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CONTINENTAL 


HAIR DRYER 
with Trave/ Case and Hood 


Passport to Pretty Hair 
Around the World... 


Even the smartest travel hairdo will 
straggle somewhere... be it Boston, 
Stockholm or Timbuktu unless 
emergency repairs are made en route. 
That’s why the travel-wise pack an 
OsteR Continental Hair Dryer, the 
only one usable around the world. 
Exclusive voltage regulator switches 
quickly from 115 volts (U.S. current) 
to 230 volts (common in foreign 
countries). Other Continental conven- 
iences: folds down small, packs easily, 
weighs little more than 2 pounds. 
Complete with drying hood. MopDEL 
216, $29.95, at your OSTER dealer. 
If he can’t supply, order from... 


JOHN OSTER MANUFACTURING Co., 
Dept. GO, 4973 N. 
MILWAUKEE 17, 


LYDELL AVENUE, 
WIs. 





Chamois 


Cloth Shirt 


un 

Looks and feels 

like high grade 

chamois leather. 
oe Will not shrink. 
| More durable 
than wool. Mr. 
Bean personally 
uses this shirt on 
his fishing and 
hunting trips. 
Colors: Tan and 
Bright Red. 
Sizes: 14% to 
19. $5.85 Post- 
paid. Send for 
free sample and 
Free Catalog. 


L. L. Bean, Inc., 290 Main Street, Freeport, Maine 


Mfrs. Fishing and Camping Specialties 
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today’s 
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portrait 
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sculptors 





PORTRAITS, INC. 
PORTRAIT CENTER OF AMERICA 
136 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


BRITISH SHOES! 


— at a fraction of their 
American retail price 
Delivery in 10 days 
from receipt of order 
pap all import charges 


























STEVEN WILLIAMS, LTD. 
40 Chatham Road, Short Hills, N. J. 
Gentiemen: Please send me your 

free 16 page catalog. H-50 
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A modern feeling in walking! 
water buffalo sandal with 


THE *“RIPPLE’’® SOLE 


for ladies and men 


MADE ENTIRELY BY HAND, these casual, comfortable 
natural Water Buffalo sandals add spring to each 
step! Give a gentle, alternating massage for soles — 

reduce foot fatigue 45%. Cool ventilation obtained 
by air coming through ridges. Rubber spring action, 


scientific design increase stride 6”, bal- $9 es 
. 


ance weight! Sizes 3-1 
*TM RIPPLE SOLE CORP Money Back ppd. 


Brochure Available Guaranteed 
311 Kae Ave., Dept. H-SO 
¢ ‘ork i4, N.Y. 


** Down In the V" Vv ‘llage’ * over 60 yrs. 





Mrs. Douglas J. Baldwin 
1926 Apple Valley Road 
Rockland, Connecticut 





NAME — 
ADDRESS 


500 LABELS - 25¢ 


500 gummed economy labels printed in black with 
ANY name and address, 25c per set! In two-tone 
plastic gift box, 35c per set. 5-day service. 


DE LUXE GOLD-STRIPE LABELS 
500 FOR 50c 
Superior quality paper with rich-looking gold trim, 
printed with ANY name and address in black. 
Thoughtful, personal gift; perfect for your own use. 
Set of 500, 50c. In two-tone plastic box, 60c. 48- 
hour service. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. 
We pay the postage. 
Walter Drake & Sons Send tg 
1905-A Drake Bidg., oe 
Colorado Springs 10, Colo. 





“| don't see how 
we ever got along 
without FlexPort 
before. We are 
more than pleased 
... we think Flex- 
Port i is terrific.” 

Dog Breeder, 

Connecticut 





FlexPort PET DOOR 


Dogs and cots are easily trained to use FlexPort. 
Ends scratched doors and whining. Keeps out flies, 
wind, rain. Gives you and pet complete freedom. 
Soft plastic triangles close gently and tightly. Easily 
installed in homes, kennels, garages, dog houses. All 
sizes available. Prices start at $16.50. Do not send 
order. Write for free folder. 


TUREN, Inc., Dept. HS-5 


Beaver Park, Danvers, Mass. 





of woven reed and raffia 


will hold toys, 
clothes, 


many other things that need 
stashing away. Imported 


from Yugoslavia. 


28” high, 20” wide at 


widest point. 


$15.95, postpaid. The 


Added Touch, 
Wynnewood, Penna. 
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First Cavairy 

These fired ceramic tiles illustrate 
the uniforms of the 

2nd United States Cavalry 
Regiment, 1861 (right), and the Ist 
Virginia Cavalry Regiment, 
Confederate States of America, 
1861. Tiles are 6” square, mounted 
in 114” hand-stained wax- 

rubbed pine frames, 9” x 9” 
overall. $5.25 each, 

postpaid. Colonial Craft, 

Box 93, Baldwin, L.I., N.Y. 





Note: Please do not send any unsolicited samples to be considered for this column. Send only 




















Sets of 10 Color Slides ‘1.75 


NEW U.S. & FOREIGN SETS 
Featured This Month 


MONTICELLO 
Write Dept. H for Free List 


PHOTO LAB., INC. 


3825 Georgie Ave Wash. 11, D.C 














for the 
OUTDOOR 
“a EF! 


famous 


ESQUIRE 


HOUSE 
7-PIECE 


DELUXE 
BAR-B-Q SET 


. 
STAINLESS STEEL 
. 


ERRY WOOD 
ANDLES with 
Leather Thongs 





ou 22” long 
Salt Shaker, Knife, Skewer, Spat- 


ula, Fork, Pepper Shaker, Rack 


Autractively and Securely Boxed. 


complete 


$73: POST 


PAID 





(no C.0.D."8) 


A beautiful Barbecue Set you will 


proud of. 


You'll be the envy of your 


neighbors and your guests. And if you your- 


self are a week-en 


guest, 


the De Luxe 


Bar-B-Q Set makes a wonderful gift for Host 


or Hostess . 


and what an appropriate Father's 


Day gift for Dad. Send your check today. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 
GEORGE L. WORMAN COMPANY 
Dept. A 422 S. 52nd Street, Philadelphia 43, Pa. 














. . thanks to modern science 


LINT, HAIRS, DANDRUFF 
VANISH FROM CLOTHING 
WITHOUT BRUSHING !!! 


Gently wipe unsightly hairs, lint from 
your clothing. Amazing new cleaning 
sheet picks up all unsightly par- 
ticles. You're well- groomed; 
spotiess in seconds. Five 
handy attractive pocket-size 
packs for instant use. Money 
back in 10 days if not 100% 
delighted. MAIL. TODAY! 

DORMIER LINT REMOVER 

4236 EI oe oe Bivd. San Diego, Calif. 

Name - 






















Cit ae 
Enclosed find $i. for 100-day supply. Sent 














postpaid (check, cash, money order). 








Travel Slides 


Send 25c for complete illustrated cat- 
alog of 35mm science, travel, educational 
other timely tities. Catalog charge 
refunded on first order. Quantity dis- 
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SUS counts. Slides on approv 
~ ®@ Box 10-H Toledo, Ohie 
EXCITING, ENTERTAINING ol 


. . outdoor game for young or old. 
back yard, at 
camp, anywhere. 


2 or 4 can pley in 
school, 
home, on parties, picnics, 


vace- 
tions, weekends. Complete with 
2 aluminum cups, set of disks, sues; 


Check or M. 


f< >] 
e~, 





un at 


A 


Order NOW! Postpaid 2 89. 95 I] 
GAMES, 300 
Dept.’ 


Interurban Bids. 
H5, Dalles 1, Texes 














COLLECTOR'S 


400 
FREE GENUINE 
POSTAGE STAMPS 


from: AFRICA — EUROPE 

—ASIA & the BRITISH 
EMP! RE worth $10.00 or 
more at catalogue prices. A 
fascinating mixture from 
foreign monasteries con- 
vents — banks — etc. Lots 
be pleasure & adventure 

>» knows what you will 
find! All yours as our get 
acantintal aan and further- 
more you will receive a help- 
ful ST AMP COLLECTORS 
HANDBOOK worth ’ ss 
to you. Offer to ADULTS 
ONLY. A fine selection of 
stamps for your inspection 
will also be enclosed. 


FRASEK CO. H 


BONANZA!! 














FOLDING 
(portable) 
TOILET 
with 


Disposable 
Bags 





For those “uncomfortable moments” when camping or 
travelin by auto, trailer, boat. Simple to use as flush- 
ing. Folds at. Weighs just 4 lbs. Full size toilet with 
contour seat, sturdy aluminum legs. Comes with gener- 
ous supply of disposable bags. “At home” comfort away 
from home. Makes clever gift, $11.98 ppd. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Additional bags $1 dez. ppd. Order today! 








ROAM WITH YOUR HOME 


Move your smart MOBILEhome, anywhere, anytime. 
Homes on wheels with fashionable interiors are fully 


or sunset. 


how others are following the sun in TRAILER Toric Ss 
the magazine of modern mobile livii 


SPECIAL OFFER ‘:' 4 ae subscription ~s00 


Suite 1556, 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

































PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


Write to these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 


SHOPPER 





Florida 
IF YOU LIKE WATER SPORTS 





Trophy Pipe 

A filigree of wrought sterling 
silver encases the bowl 

of this imported 

brier. The pipe has a reinforced 
shank binding and an 
aluminum filter. 

Available in three sporting motifs: 
horse racing (pictured), 

golfing and hunting. $12.50, 

inc. tax, postpaid. 

Ernst de Koven, 

Centuck Station, Yonkers, N.Y. 


you'LL LOvE St. Petersburg 





In all Florida St. Petersburg is un- 
paralleled as a water sport center. 
Bounded by the calm Gulf and big 
landlocked bays, this pleasure 









A pair of mother-and-daughter 


G. K. Davenport, Manager 














rs 4 2 Ch i. 
dresses made of peninsula affords the finest in St. a ll Florida 
blue cotton chambray boating, fishing, swimming and ‘ 
with a ved Gaeidli binenei-eall other aquatic sports. Excellent Name 
ie golf course, tennis and other out- Addr 
belt. Mother's sizes door sports make this a truly 
10-20, $12.95; SUN-sational vacationland. City State 
children’s sizes: 3-6X, WRITE FOR FREE COLOR FOLDERS § Arrival Date___No. in Party 


$6.95, and 7-14, 
$7.95. Postpaid. 
Johnny Appleseed’s, 
Beverly, Mass. 


Vacation Accommodation Information inh cacait Gumesiimihiidinn: Cinebice Cites 


C) Apts. (CD Guest Homes 
Mail C. (CD Beaches C0 Hotels 
an ee entities eae —--- ee (1 Small Hotels 


ato eanretibeay eaves in cavum ene te even en axe euvensl 











° ’ . 
photographs and descriptions of items to Holiday Shopping Editor, 477 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 22. Q | d Dla, Crmmen & Delights ul 


en the Florida Keys! 
Gulf Stream breezes... Tropical blue skies 
.» Pollen-free air. ..with every comfort 
and convenience yours to enjoy: fishing, 
golf, swimming, boating, yacht bazin, 
dining room, cocktail lounge. Choice of 
air-conditioned villas, apartments, rooms, 
efficiencies — special family 
vacation plans. 
Member AAA, 
Carte Blanche. 
Write for color folder 
and vocotion rates: 


TARPON LODGE, 

























There’s 
wonderful 
new fun and 
relaxation 
with A private pleasure-land for the discriminating, occu- 


pying historic Point Clear on Mobile Bay. Superb MORE TO SEE AND DO IN 


cuisine and luxurious comfort in the intimate club VENICE 
atmosphere of a 350-acre estate. Championship golf ~ AR A SO l i. 
course, outstanding pool and deep-sea cruisers head a ENGLEWOOD 





































complete list of facilities. American Plan. Write for Family Fun on 35 miles of White Sand Beaches. World 
color brochure: famous a Museums and Attractions for your 
J D.P Resident Ma enjoyment. 6 Golf Courses . . . Fishing . . . Air Condi- 
lames D. Pope, inager, tio: accommodations, restaurants to meet every 

GRAND HOTEL « Point Clear, Alabama vacation budget. 











Murray Stevenson, Vice President For FREE colorful, informative brochure write: 
SA TA COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Louisiana P. O. Box 308-HM, Sarasota, Florida 


























New Orleans—Southern Hospitality | Gulf Winds Vacation Apts.—Motei 


Send for your guide to “Sailboat Living” Creole Mansion Hotel—S5 min. from French Quarter—offers | 200 ag oy Bt ag on ‘Gulf of Mexico's widest 


























. it shows how to really enjoy you grace of a romantic ante-bellum hotel, lazy living, gar- | beach. Near . attractions. Imperial 
leisure moments and hours. Cruising, den patio, private bath, a ae French | House cuisine & ate Reasonable rates for 1, 2 bed- 
exploring, fishing, racing, relaxing — aun es a io rooms with kitchenettes. Bring the Family. Color brochure. 
all are yours with O'Day fiberglass sailboats. ~ Room, eshington Ave. | Tayler A. Caw, Gull Winds, 3. Petersburg Beach, Merida 
Models from 7’ 11" to 24’, and you can 
get started for as little as $355.00! Motor Court 
Send 25¢€ for your copy, today. la m 

In the United States or Canada Travel 











THIS EMBLEM ASSURES 


OUTSTANDING ACCOMMODATIONS 











GEORGE D. O'DAY ASSOCIATES, INC. 1 So, be sure you plan your pleasure and business trips S U P E R | 6) R 
Dept. 28, 9 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. to stop where you find this Ch f sign display COURTS UNITED 
Please send me your “Guide to Sailboat Living’’. 25¢ is enclosed. | INC 

















rr Yer SERRE SO OS I AREY ce FEY SUPERIOR COURTS UNITED 1S A NATIONWIDE ASSOCIATION 
| OF UNUSUALLY FINE, MODERN MOTELS 
SITE 0.02, 0.95. 00.00 bath 94s 0 AaaRRMOaeebantboes © | White today for your FREE copy of the New SUPERIOR COURTS GUIDE AND BE SURE / 





















ap SERED COREE CEE OA Ko Superior Courts United, Jue. pe 


In Canada: O’ Day Associates of Canada, Ltd., Park Plaza Hotel, 170 Bloor St. West, Toronto, Ontario eae 32, BOX 327 DANIA, FLORIDA 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


For delightful vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 





Colorado 





a winding river, revel in the 

novelty of a gondola ride, or enjoy 
exotic foods at a sidewalk cafe. 
Explore the dramatic past at the 

Alamo where Crockett, Bowie, Travis 
and others fought so valiantly; 

San Jose, the “Queen” and three other 
ancient missions; the old Spanish 
Governors’ Palace and gardens and 
charmingly restored La Villita. 

Tour old homes or visit interesting 
museums, beautiful parks and plazas. 
In unique outdoor theatres you can see 
La Noche del Rio colorful international 
revue; and during July, A Cloud of 
Witnesses exciting drama of the Alamo. 


for a wonderful time this summer 


visit 


See more; see your vacation funds 
go further, see San Antonio. 


SAN ANTONIO 


Write today for big colorful 


picture guide book of things to see, 
to do, and to photograph. It’s FREE. 


MUNICIPAL INFORMATION BUREAU 
153 R Navarro St. ¢ San Antonio, Texas 








the 

SNELLS 

invite you 
: out west 














AT THE FOOT OF PIKES PEAK 
18 MILES FROM COLORADO SPRINGS 


Noni planned entertainment, western 

e. M ifi new lodge. Un- 
excelled Cuisine. Olympic size, heated swim- 
ming pool. A horse for every guest. Rodeos, 
Pack Trips, Chuck Wagon Dinners, Stage 
Coach Rides. Reasonable rates. 





See your travel agent or write for Free booklet 
Paradise Ranch 7, Woodland Park, Colorado. 
MR. AND MRS. FRANK SNELL, JR Owners 











Sun & Fun, 7 days, = 198 
in Cool Colorado 


Families, couples, singles—have time of your life at 
this famous ranch in Rockies. Plenty to do . . . or noth- 
ing if you please. Your own horse to ride, swimming in 
heated pool, fishing, boating, square dancing, hay rides, 
steak fries, movies, unsurpassed all-you-can-eat meals. 
Rates include all. Color folder free. 

BEAVER’'S S-V RANCH, Winter Park 9S, Colorado. 








There is fun 24 hours a day at the 
500-room, deluxe Desert Inn! 

* Exciting Night Life! * Magnificent cuisine! 
* Championship 18-hole golf course! 
Now! On Stage! 

PHIL HARRIS - CROSBY SROS. 
8th Annual Tournament of Champions—May 4-8 


Wilbur Clank 


DESERT INN 


& COUNTRY CLUB ke 
x LAS VEGAS, NEVADA . 














attoch nome and address for: 
©) Points of interest Folder 
OF g Map and Guide 
‘ Re rces of Humboldt County 
un HUMBOLD COUNT BOARD OF TRADE 
)RNIA 





Las Vegas All Year Dude Ranch 
Beautitul Sunrise, Superb desert view from your pic- 
ture window. Languid poolside loafing, peaceful boating 
amongst the waterfowl until a bass booked Laughing 
children with boot heels hooked in Arena fence. Gour- 
met food at the Bar-B-Que Grill. A round of Golf at 
Sunset. Glamorous evening in Fabulous Las Vegas and 
so to bed. Request Brochure. Join the world wide fam- 
ily of Happy Guests enjoying a budget vacation at 
Twin Lakes Lodge— Box 1589, Las Vegas, Nevada. 





Tarryall River Ranch 
A real Dude Ranch in the heart of the cool, scenic 
Tarryall Mountains. Modern, American plan. Fine 
food ; wonderful horses; miles of mountain and meadow 
trails; trout stream; steak fries; recreation hall; 
Jeep trips. Nominal rates include everything for a 
wonderful Western Vacation. For folder, Write 
Ed and Esther Sheffer. 


LAKE GEORGE, COLORADO 
Tumbling River Ranch 


Colorado's luxurious dude ranch in the beauty spot of the 
Rockies. Magnificent scenery, riding, fishing, heated swim- 
ming pool, varied ranch activities, comfort, and a warm 
Western welcome await you. Reasonable all-inclusive rates. 


Write Grant P.O., Park County, Colo., TEmple 8-5981. 


Flathead Lake Lodge, Bigfork, Montana 


Dude Ranch Resort on beautiful Flathead Lake, 35 miles 
Glacier National Park. Modern Lodge rooms and family 
cottages. Offering horseback riding, heated swimming pool, 
waterskiing, hunting trips, dining, sailboating, fishing, 
canoeing. For reservations write Les V. Averili—owner 

















Headquarters for the Aspen Music Fes- 
tival, Seminars, Design Conference, Ex- 
ecutive Programs, Health Center and nu- 
merous sports activities. Beautiful new 
main lodge including the famous cuisine 
of the Copper Kettle. Write for color 
folder Aspen 7, Colorado. 


aspen 
meadows 





WILDHORN RANCH 


“THE PERFECT COLORADO VACATION” 


Near Colorado Spri and Pikes Peak. Riding, Trout 
Fishing, Square Dancing, Chuck Wagon Dinner, Heated 
Swimming Pool. Wonderful Meals. American P' Pian from 
$87.50 weekly. Pack and Sightseein, Ly a »s available. See your 
Travel Agent or write for free folder. Open May thru Oct. 
Rates for children. Phone: Colo. Springs, Mulberry 


HANK HODER FLORISSANT 1, COLORADO 





Sixty Three Ranch 


In superbly scenic Absaroka Mts. of south central Mont. 
just No. of ¥ ellowstone Park. Ideal ‘vacation for all ages 
Comfortable accommodations. Fine food. Riding, fishing, 
pack trips. All ranch activities. For details, references, 


rates write Payl E. Christensen, Box 471, Livingston, Mont. 
Circle Eight Ranch, Choteau, Montana 


So. of Glacier Nat'l Park. Riding, pack trips, fishing, 
heated pool, big game hunting. Delicious food. Comfort- 
able, modern cabins. Excellent saddle horses. Licensed & 
bonded outfitter & guide for 27 yrs. Member Dude 
Ranchers’ Assn. Rates on request. K. H. Gleason, owner 








California 


PO Al ea” 


FOR YOUR VACATION 
Carmel's famous 


HOTEL 

Carmel-by-the-Sea, Calif. 
Luxurious modernized rooms from $16 
single, $24 double, including breakfast 
and dinner. Heated pool; golf; Lanai 
Room for cocktails. Ideal for honey- 
moons. For reservations — phone 
or consult your Travel Agen 

Los Angeles Office — “OU "8-1151 

San Francisco Office — EX 7-2717 








CALIFORNIA 
625 acres of mt. playground * golf « 
private pool * riding * stream, lake 
fishing * tennis * dancing © child's 
program * modified American plan * 
nr. Squaw Valley, Reno * free folder 
1225 Russ Bidg., Dept. B, San Francisco 





K-Z Guest Ranch 


Write today for our ten page brochure. Modern cabins on a 
scenic forest lake, top horses, fishing, boating, home cooked 
food, wilderness pack trips. Tour Yellowstone Park & 
Sunlight Basin from ranch 


L. D. & Peggy Frome, Cody, Wyoming 


Minnesota 
Gunflint Lodge on the Canadian Border 


A vacation for everyone—F'shing, sailing, canoeing, ten- 
nis, water skiing. - weekly for everything, family rates, 
Amer. Plan, & Duncan Hines recommenc 
Horseback viding « available. 


Justin Kerfoot, Grand Marais 1, Minnesota 








, . 
Ruttger’s Birchmont Lodge 

Grand for families—Cottages & Main Lodge. Dining Room 
(no housekeeping) 4% mi. sandy beach—heated swimming 
& wading pools—supervised play a water skiing 
sailing- 18-hole golf course—fishing-riding-summer theatre. 


Color brochure. Don Ruttger, owner, host. Bemidji, Minn. 


City Hotel 








ry 

Lazy Hills Guest Ranch, Texas 

Friendly Western ranch living in hills of Texas. Fine 
riding on scenic trails, swimming, all ranch activities. 
American Plan, family rates. Cottages with connecting 
rooms, private baths. 


R. H. Steinruck, Box G, Ingram, Texas 
Ridin-Hy Resort Ranch 


Vacation or Honeymoon at this fabulous resort ranch. All 
sports, aquaplaning and water-skiing. Orchestra. Heated 
swimming pool, lake, beach. Choice meals. Amer. Plan 
rates. Open May 27 to Oct. 15. Free color Bkiet. 
Sherman Loke, Warrensburg 75, N. Y. 


Ranch-Resort Information 


Free booklet of 12 Convenient Ranch-Resorts for real 
vacation fun. Phone MU. 7-0700 any time or write to: 


Eastern Dude Ranches Association 
Room 1604 M, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y 


Hidden Valley Ranch 


A gay, colorful Mountain Resort. Al! facilities for Vacation 
or Honeymoon. Superb horses, heat swimming pool, 
lake, beach. Cocktail lounge, orchestra, nightly entertain- 
ment. Superior cuisine. Sensible rates. Open May 14 to 
Oct. 17. Free color booklet. Lake Luzerne 55, N.Y. 


TH Ranch 


Operating cattle ranch in Chilcotin Valley. Established 
1879. Trail rides to cattle range with stop-over at round-up 
cabin. Beautiful open range and canyon scenery. Unfor- 
gettable holiday for $55 per week. Horses included. 


E. R. Hance, Hanceville, Chilcotin Valley, B.C., Canada 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 





Virginia 





Visit the pamous. ° 
Natural 
Bridge 


OF VIRGINIA 


Historic Hotel +» Modern Motor Lodge + 
Excellent Food « Swimming + Dancing 
« Suntan Beach + Reasonable Rates. 
Write for free color folder: 
NATURAL BRIDGE OF VIRGINIA, INC. 
James N. Hunter, General Manager 
Dept. HOMO Natural Bridge, Virginia 












































Summer comes with a breeze 
TO THE 


Canibe Hilton 


SAN JUAN > PUERTO RICO: U.S.A. 


Cool trade winds welcome you to 
gaiety—swimming in ocean or 
pool, relaxing on sandy beaches, 
dancing in the Club Caribe. Liv- 
ing is invitingly pleasant in your 
air-conditioned room with private 
balcony. Seventeen acres, in the 
heart of San Juan are all yours. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Single from $16. Double from $20. 


RESERVATIONS — See your Travel Agent, 
any Hilton Hotel or Reservation office 
or call New York, LOngacre 3-6900. 














Relax and play as never before at this 
good time beach with so much that’s 
new—so much to see and do. “A History- 
land Playground”’ with 8 miles of wide 
beach, all kinds of fishing, championship 
golf courses, water skiing, sailing, danc- 
ing under the stars. Many special events 
April thru September. 


Write Room H, Chamber of Commerce, 
Virginia Beach, Va. for colorful vacation folders. 


The N lies e e 











Se 


Trafton Chalfonte Hotel 


Where you'll meet the most op ettul penvie. a fine hotel 
noted for its attractive, casual a’ & superb food 

(Duncan Hines & AAA). Golf ate Beach Club privileges. 
Children’s playground & guest parking lot by hotel. Write 
for brochures. Qcean at 28th, Virginia Beach, Virginia 








Jamaica 














SS COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED Cl 








ST. PETER, BARBADOS, 8.W.!. 
Sheer Luxury 
Fun In The Sun 
Cordon Bleu Kitchen 


REPRESENTED BY WM. P. WOLFE ORGANISATION 











crm 


City Hotels 
New York, N.Y. 








HAS HAPPENED (TO 


4 AK H 
wore: E re) Hi 


OCHO RIOS, JAMAICA, W.|. 
J. R. oe) CUNNINGHAM, Managing Di grey 
For lee yen Reservations and Informat our 
travel a contact ROBERT REID ASSOCIATES, INC. 
610 5th ve., PL PL 7-2444 - Chicago, Montreal, Toronto 
Miami: JIM MILLS ASSOC., Roper 


ESpoeqree) 


FR 7-4571 








‘- 


The fedgelet J 











—a— 


y like New York 
M eyeu'tl love the 
Barbizon-Plaza Hotel! 








Ideal midtown location 
on Central Park. A favorite of 
travel-wise men and women. 
100% air-conditioned for 
seasonal comfort. Flawless 

continental cuisine. 
SINGLES $9 to $14. 
DOUBLES $14 to $22. 


Every room with bath, radio. Most with TV. 


SPECIAL FAMILY PLAN: NO CHARGE FOR CHILDREN 
UNDER 14 SHARING ROOM WITH PARENTS. 


Teletype NY 1-3949 or phone Ci 7-7000—Write for Booklet HM 


BARBIZON-PLAZA 





“Rosedon” 

Small hotel, delightfully situated within walking distance 
ss rooms with oevete 

baths. New song, see in attractive ¢ surroundings. 

Selective dining plan. Write for illustrated folder 


“Rosedon”, Pitts Bay Road, Bermuda 
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Hotel Mansfield—at Fifth Avenue 

Delightful living at Distinguished Address of upenpotied 
Conpenneness ey A 

ipons | Se a eed 

ont erb Dining it. Sta. Write 








| ming, beaches, yachting, fishing! 











Your Island in the Sun 


Barbados 


WEST INDIES 


The Caribbean’s friendliest Island 
where your dollar is worth $1.69 in 
local currency. Extra savings on de- 
lightful hotels, guest houses, on 
duty free shopping. Always spring- 
like breezes . . . magnificent swim- 


Contact Travel Agents or 
BARBADOS 
TOURIST BOARD 
ZN » 760 Third Avenue 
S 3 New York 17, N. Y. 
iY, i Also 
Zz Zz Barbados, W. |., 
2 Toronto, 
London 


















Gay island living . . . the sun 
smiling on a palm-fringed coral beach, 
a@ tropical moon inviting romance. 
Fabulous Food! Escape to 
these sixty lovely acres—only 
234 hours by jet from New York. 
Single from $18, Double from $32 
American Plan + April 15-Dec. 15 
See travel agent or Oliver Kermit Associates, 
Inc., 521 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. Tel. YUkon 6-1800. 





HOTEL & COTTAGE COLONY + MONTEGO BAY, JAMAICA, W.I. 








booklet Hw 12 Wout 44th Street at Sth Avenue MU 2-5140 





4 
Oceanfront, 4 mile beach. Air j | 
conditioned, open all year. All 
water sports, golf, tennis. En- 
tertainment nightly. Color Mer. 
er. Wesier T. Keenan, Gen. M 


Emerald Beach, i 
Bains OSL 




















PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 

























Come down to the sea 
for fun and relaxation... 


WANTS YOU 


Enjoy real hospitality on 

cool, picturesque Ann.. 

a Gell, venain, bentinn,cpert 
fishing, sandy beaches 

®@ Historic points, antique, 
craftsmen’s shops 

@ Art Festival, Blessing of 
the Fishing Fleet, summer 
theatres 

@ Ideal hotel, motel, guest 
house accommodations, 
freshly caught seafood. 


Write for FREE pictorial folder, 
area map and accommodations directory to 
City Manager, Gloucester 3, Mass. 


¥ Majestic backdrop of ocean scenery 


the perfect vacation setting — May through 
October. For folder write Mr. Towne, 





White Cliffs of Plymouth, RFD #2, 
Buzzards Bay, Mass. 


liffs 


white 





the clean blue sea, golden 
< sun and silver sands. Swim, sail, 
play golf, fish for bass or tuna, or just 
relax in a story book setting on romantic \\ 





over 400 resorts; tell when coming, length 

of stay, rooms needed, whether hotel, 

G\_ quest house, housekeeping cottage 
\ _ of motel is desired. Write: 

7 \Cape Cod Chamber of Commerce 

“.— Hyannis 11, Mass. 


| Einjoy an “‘OVERSEAS”’ 





ast GAY fovGE 


The Friendly Inn on CAPE coop 


Delightfully dchad 


trees, only “100 yards from the sea. Warm salt water 
ds g. All summer sports. Fun and 

hip with jal fomilies. Cocktail 
Loung . $13 up daily includes really superlative meals. 
Jsonett Hote! — tor color booklet or reservations 

o. Manager, P. O. Box 736, Osterville, Massachusetts. 








\ “e 
" 












Fascinating 


Nantu cket 


Island 






sea... yet only 1 hour by air from 
Boston and New York. 


NY Tramp or ride horseback over 
\ 









breeze-swept moors, beachcomb 80 
miles of white sand beaches, swim 
in tangy salt water, warmed ay the 
Gulf Stream. Enjoy deep-sea fish- 

\ ing . —_ int antique shops, the 
summer theatres. In no time at all 
you'll surrender to the relaxing 
charms of Nantucket! 


Modern Hotels, Inns, Guest Houses 


> Excellent Restaurants 
. < 


For illustrated Booklet write: 


WANTUCKET INFORMATION SERVICE 
Nantucket 1, Massachusetts 





ANOTHER HAPPY SEASHORE SUMMER 


ia 
ARBOR ss, 
HOUSE se 


AGENT 
ET ISLAND, MASS 
Call N.Y. Office — PLaza 7-2981 





Golf —Sports— 
Excellent Meals? 


Vacation at this de- ae 
lightful Inn in lovely 
. Pioneer Valley. 
Swimming pool with sun deck and 
snack bar; golf, all sports on our 
250 acre estate. Informal social 
events. Rates $12-$18 day incl. 
meals. Open!All Year For color 
folder write: 
A. Gordon Moody, Mar e 
North Mass. 





















The Mayo Hill 


COLONY CLUB 
Wellfleet on Cape Cod 
Massachusetts 


This handsome covey of vacation apart- 
ments for two and four, which spreads 
over 15 acres of pine and dune, was de- 
signed by a distinguished architect/art 
collector. Private beach. Services include 
a Casserole Kitchen for meals and 
picnic fixings, maid and porter service, 
firewood. “‘Peacefully deluxe and De- 
lightful” says Harper’s Bazaar. Open 
April 29 to October 14. By reservation 
only. Season dates July 1 to September 9. 


— (>) _— 




















Your Host — Loring Grimes 








BY -THE-SEA 


DIRECTLY on one of Maine's finest bathing 
beaches. An ocean view from every room. Cool 
Breezes always. Golf, all summer sports. Lawn 
luncheons. An interesting social program. Cock- 
tail Lounge. Delicious Maine Meals with plenty 
of lobsters and fresh sea food. Near Churches. 
Season June 15 to Labor Day 
Economical June Rates. 
Natural Color Booklet, Owen Wentworth, Box 75 
KENNEBUNK BEACH, MAINE 


Ogunguit~ 
—~ by the Sea, Maina ~~ 


Smooth, sandy uncrowded beaches, rolling dunes, 
majestic rocky cliffs. Magnificent scenery. Artists’ 
colony. Summer theatre. Shopping centre. Deep sea 
fishing, golf, movies, numerous hotels, guest 
houses, motels, restaurants, tea rooms. Reserva- 
tiens should be made NOW for cottage rentals 
by the season. 














Write for information and color folder 
OGUNQUIT INFORMATION BUREAU, Ogunquit 11, Me. 





Bethel Inn 


In lovely Oxford Hills. Heated swimming pool. Own 9-hole 
golf course, tennis, shuftieboard, putting green. Pvt. Beach 
Club. Gorgeous drives. Finest cuisine & rooms. Steam heat, 
sprinklered. Am. Plan. Early June—mid-Oct. AAA rec 


Mr. & Mrs. Guy P. Butler, Bethel 3, Maine 





The Ontio 


Picturesque location overlooking the Atlantic Ocean. Pri- 
vate beach. Tennis. Golf nearby. Fishing. Summer 
Theatre. Relaxing atmosphere. Excellent meals. AAA rec 
Represented by Ask Mr. Foster Travel Service. Write for 


rates and early reservations. Ogunquit, Maine 


. 
The Sebago-Long Lakes Region 

32 lakes & ponds, salmon-trout-bass fishing, swimming 
boating, mountain scenery, golf. Towns of Bridgton, Casco. 
Harrison, Naples, Raymond, Sebago, Standish, Windham 
For pictorial map, ace dations write: 


Sebago-Long Lakes Region, Assn., Sebago Lake 15, Maine 
Migis Lodge on Sebago Lake 


A distinctive Resort famous for fine food and informal 
friendliness. Waterskiing, excellent swimming, boating, 
ney beach, many other activities. Open May 26th to 
October 3d. 


Sherman A. Crockett, Owner, South Casco, Maine 














Goose Cove Lodge on Deer Isle, Me. 


In East Penobscot Bay. Sailing, fishing, hiking and pic 
nics. Trained naturalist for nature lovers. An artist's 
paradise. Write for brochure 


Dr. R. A. Waldron, Owner-Mgr., P.O. Sunset, Maine 





Holiday House 


Directly on Maine Coast, Private Beach, every room Pri 


vate Bathroom and Ocean View, Lobster all styles. Pure 
air, no hay fever. Write for Colored Brochure and Reserva 
tions. 

Castine, Maine 





* 
Christmas Tree Inn & Cottages 

AAA. Informal lakeside resort. Cozy, private cottages, cen 
tral dining. Lodge with indoor recreation. Excellent meals 
Good fishing, sandy beach, boating, tennis. Golf nearby. $84 
up per person weckly with meals. Late May-mid Oct. 


Billie & Buck Austin, Bridgton 7, Maine 
Pleasant Island Lodge and Cottages 


20 individual lake front cottages, Rangely Region. Am. 
Pian. Excellent food. Lake & stream fishing, watersports, 
golf & tennis. Individual & family rates by day or week. 
Late May to Oct. For folder & information, write 


Don and Pamela Young, Oquossoc, Maine 




















N. B. — The Colonial Inn, Concord, Massachusetts. A 
complete country inn. 40 quiet comfortable rooms. Liberty 
cocktail lounge. Tap room. Private dining rooms. Menus 
to a king’s taste. Write L. Grimes, General Manager 





Vacation! 


MARTHA’S 
VINEYARD Island 


Hotels - cottages - efficiencies - inns - 
motels - guest homes - Tell us your needs 
.. arrival, length of stay, number in party. 
FREE Island literature by return mail. 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD Information 
H-1 Chamber of Commerce 


LSCSCSIC/CS® Vineyard Haven, Mass. 








Connecticut 
The Homestead Inn 


New England Country Inn. All rooms private bath. Quiet. 
Swimming Pool. G pace > National Credit Cards Hon- 
ored. Leave Conn. Tpk E xit *3. t onto Horseneck 
Lane to Field Pt. Rd. Tel TO 9- 7500. 

Philip A.Waldron, 420 Field Point Road, Greenwich, Conn. 








CAPE CODDER 


HOTEL and CABANAS 





swimmin 
. golf near-by, al 


d 
- omed 





‘older on request. 


| DWECTLY ON THE OCEAN, P.0. BOX 32, FALMOUTH, MASS. | 











New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. 
Directly on ocean. 11 miles from Boston. Accessible to all 
historic poinis. 400 rooms with bath. Ideal seashore & coun 
try environment. Every recreational feature. Private beach. 
Swimming pool. Traditional New England cuisine. Open 


April to November Booklet. Herold A. Rudnick, President 


Menemsha Inn and Cottages 
On Martha's Vine yard Island at a little fishing village 
“away from it all”. A cottage inn of charm including 
modern cottages for 2. Tennis. $75 to $10$ weekly inc. de- 
licious meals. Free color booklet. Open June 





6, Mass. 


Straitsmouth Inn 

“The Sea Surrounds Us.” Atlantic Ocean on three sides, 
private rocky point. Quiet comfort. Central dining room. 
Fine New a Food. $75-$135 weekl —— ing all 
meals. May 29 1. Tel. Kingswood 6-34 
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D. C. Th or. M h 


HOLIDAY /MAY 














On THE OCEAN 
Fatuous fot Fac Feed 


tdeolly loceted on o 100 acre 
wooded 





colonial cotteges, swimming 
pool, sandy beech, shuffle- 
board, putting, tennis, clam- 
bokes. Boot Trips leave from 
our privete pier. Churches, 
goif, summer theeter, gift 
shops, nearby. 


AMERICAN PLAN 


Write for color Seoklet 1} 


Dix Druce, Mg 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR MAINE 





CHUTE HOMESTEAD 





Box 4, Naples, Maine 


aos Mountain Inn—Moosehead 


Lake A beautiful vacation estate overlooking Lake. Pri- 
vate golf course, motor launch, fishing, tennis, bowl- 





ing green. Dancing, entertainments, picnics. Private cabins 
or rooms at Inn. Mid June to mid Sept. Moderate rates. 


No hay fever. The Junction, Maine 

















E> Ho PHOENIX 
SS Grezona’s 


Oi linguihed 
Hill 


for vacation and 
business visitors 


Resort atmosphere with in-town 
convenience. Contemporary, trop- 
ical luxury in the heart of the 
Southwest's fabled vacationland. 
Completely air-conditioned year 
around. Heated pool. Superlative 
food in 3 restaurants. Free in-and- 
out parking. European Plan rates. 


RESERVATIONS OR INFORMATION- 
Glen W. Fawcett, Inc., Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland 
Robert F. Warner, Inc., New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Washington, D.C., Toronto 


HOTEL WESTWARD HO 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


4 
| ’ 
» 


ARIZONA 















YCgor 


Heart of the Scenic Southwest 
Western Gateway to Mexico 


Free color booklet write: 
Sunshine Climate Club, 5915-H, Pueblo, Tucson, Ariz. 


Hotel Valley Ho—Scottsdale, Arizona 
Arizona's newest and finest year around hotel. European 
plan. Comune living at sensible rates. In the fabulous Scotts- 
dale, Serectes Valley, and Cameiback ten area, just 
12 miles nort downtown Phoenix. 


Robert Foehi, Manager Phone WHitney 5-6321 
Two Bars Seven Ranch 


See the desert in bloom! Real ranch livin’! Saddle leather 
fun! Dandy ssnengrne miles of cow-country. Sun- lazin’, swim, 
=> eals, rooms with baths. May to 

ovember: Virginia Dale, Colo. Nov. to May: Wickenburg 


Ariz. Write: Ted & Peggy Schaffer, Box 10, Wickenburg 


WRITE airect to these 


advertisers for literature and 
reservations 























Mrs. E. Withineen, 3 Gap Head Road, ll Mass. 





























































































































































































































































PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 





Vermont 


Pennsylvania 













Our 400 acre estate overlooks 
lovely Wildcat Valley. NEW swimming 
pool, private golf course, shuffleboard, tennis, 
brook trout fishing. Informal entertainment— 
Orchestra. CinemaScope movies, TV, Dancing, 
Elevator. Sprinkler. Season July 1-October 13. 
$77 to $112 a week includes 3 excelient 
meals daily. For color brochure write 
MARCIA GALE CHADBOURNE 


JACKSON 9, N. H. 
Real Yankee Hospitality <— > 
in NEW HAMPSHIRE! ~“X4 


Fine accommodations, warm and 
friendly hosts. Grand scenery. 
And things to do that make 
N. H. a great vacation state. 
Write for free Vacation Kit 


N.H. DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
504 Capitol St., Concord, N. H. 














A charming Inn off the beaten path. Rooms. Cot- 


tages, Motel. Private swimming pond with sandy 
beach, diving pier, putting green, shuffleboard. Fish- 
ing Ail seasonal sports. Famous food. Rec. by A.A./ 


Duncan Hines. Our folder tells all. Open Ail Year. 


Bill and Betty Whitney, Jackson 20, N. H. 








FREE . . . on request 
112-page _ Illustrated 


VACATION GUIDE 
“Where To” stay, eat, and play in the Lakes Region of N. H. 


LAKES REGION ASSOCIATION 
Wolfeboro 31, New Hampshire 


. 

Pinkham Notch Inn—Dana Place 
Located in the White Mountain National Forest. A moun- 
tain Inn with flowers, gardens, fields and woodland walks. 
Swimming, outdoor sports, and mountain climbing Rest 
& Relaxation. $10-$12 incl. meals. 
tality 





A tradition in hospi 


R. P. Whipple, Mgr., Jackson, New Hampshire 
Mountain View House — White Mts. 





Gracious hospitality in the tradition of Dodge family for 
four generations, Distinguished ciientele. Swimming, golf, 
tennis, skeet, movies, dancing. Cocktai! tounge. Fine food 
Special honeymoon rates. American Pian. 


N.Y. Res. Off., 30 Rockefeller Flaza, Circle 6-7885 
New Jersey 
























FAMED LF g fe 


P.O. Box 299 * Haddonfield, N. J. 
216 air-conditioned rooms, decorated 
by Dorothy Draper, and just 5 minutes 
from NJ Tpk. Exit 4. Glamorous Res- 
taurant and Cocktail Lounge, parking 
for 600 cars. ideal stopping piace 
for business in Philadelphia area 
or en route to Southland. 

Write for new color brochure 
F. R. Clausen, 
Ges. Mgr. 





. 
Marlborough-Blenheim 

On the Boardwalk. One of America’s most famous resort ho- 
tels. Ocean-front sundecks, complime ntary entertainment, 
exc. cuisine. Inquire about Inclusive Vacation se special 





rates. Brochure. Ph. AC 5-1211, in N.Y., MU 2-4849. 
Ownership management. Josiah White = Sons, Lid. 
Wyoming 





McCallum’s Jackson Hole Ranch, 


Moose, Wyoming. Leomed's in heart of spectacular Jackson 

Hole, Wyo. Truly hospitable western ranch famous for 

comfortable accommodations & restful informality. June 
Sept. 5. Weekly reservations on Am. Plan. Write: 


W. J. McCallum, 3108 Nottingham Lane, Modesto, Calif. 


rt aa P 





cz ~ r} 
at Smugglers’ Notch 

Escape to the cool Green Mts. Come play, relax in a 
world of sport. Enjoy the panoramic views. conti- 
nental atmcsphere. our renowned French cuisine and 
epicurean wine cellar. Heated pool, 5 courts, own 
stable, golf club nearby. Cocktail lounge, dancing. 
Country auctions, summer t tre. For reservations 
Tel. Stowe AL 3-7311. FOLDER. 


STOWE 22, VERMONT 








Vermont's #1 Vacation Address offers all 
sports on vast estate. Private 18-hole golf 
course. Lakeside dining room features 
superb New England meals. Cocktail 
lounge. Early reservations appreciated. 
FRANK E. WARD, mer. 
Tel. Fairies, 
Federal 3-4308, 3-4311 


Bonnit Boks. 


Relaxed family vacations. Rustic atmosphere. 
Modern comforts. All sports. Children supervised. Rea- 
sonable rates include bounteous Vermont meals. Sea- 
son June 17th to October 16th. Write for free color 
folder to Borden and Louise Avery, Box 


On Beautiful Lake Morey—Fairlee, Vermont 


She 
Exceptional quality food. 


dams Mid-May to Mid-Oct. 


Rec. by AAA, Emmons- Walker, 
Duncan Hines. Color Brochure 
Erica & Bob Adams, BRANDON 15, VT. 


New York 

















Cottage Colony of distinc- 
tion in the Green Mts. Enjoy 
the finer things with rest, 
relaxation and privacy. 














Thousand Islands 
Club and Cottages 


... on the beautiful St. Lawrence River. All 
the friendliness and charm of your own 
private club in a perfect resort setting. 18- 
hole golf course, tennis courts, pool, fishing 
and mector-boating, excellent food, cock- 
tail lounge, movies, dancing, private landing 
strip, horseback riding. Early reservations 
suggested for June through Septemb 


__ Championship golf, tennis, rid- 
ing, fishing in pollen-free air . 

_ Lido beach, heated salt- water 
- pool, dancing. From $20 a day 
- Am. Plan. Served by Saguenay 
_ steamers, rail, or highwa | from 
" Montreal. L. K. Sheppard, Mgr. 





Be MANOIR RICHELIEU a 

_ Dept. H, Box 100, Montreal, Canada 

or Canada Steamship Lines Offices ~~ 

_ in Boston, Chicago, Detroit, New ~ 

» York, Phila., Toronto, Quebec or ~ 
3 your Travel Agent 





aE 


POCONO MOUNTAINS VACATION BUREAU 


of Ch 


You never go very far to 
find your fun in this vast, 
picture - pretty vacation- 


and. Everything you 


desire is here. Hiking. 
Fishing. Swimming. Golf. 
Sailing. Campsites. His- 
toric spots. Take your 
choice. . 
the nearby Poconos. All 
kinds of relaxing. 
mal accommodations to 
choose from. Plan your 
7 summer fun now! ... 


. but take it in 


infor- 


SEND FOR A FREE SAMPLE 


OF YOUR POCONO VACATION! 


General information 
on ali 209 Member Resorts 





ber of C ce 


Stroudsburg 22, Pennsylvania 
Please send me your FREE Color Booklet. 


NAME. 





STREET. 
CITY 


pone 





Piease mention dates__ 
check desired accommodations: 


0 Vacation 
0) Family 


( Housekeeping Cottages [) 


(J Honeymoon 





noel TADOUSSAC 


AND FISHING CAMPS June to Sept. 
Tadoussac, Prov. of Quebec 





where the St. Lawrence and Saguenay Rivers meet 
Golf, tennis, heated swimming pool, dancing. 9 
well-stocked fishing lakes, pollen-free air. From 
$13.50 a day per person, Am. Plan. By steamer or 
highway from Montreal. J. A. Ouellette, Mgr., 


Dept. C., Box 100, Montreal, or Travel Agents. 
A DIVISION OF CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 








Michigan 
E in the DETROIT-DEARBORN Area 


You'll like the colonial charm of 
this famous Inn, only 20 minutes 

it, near Ford 
Rotunda, neighbor of 








in two tg 





- LOgan 5-3000 
135 air i conaltionsd R.D.McLain, Mgr. 
rite for brochure. DEARBORN, MICH. 
Pennsylvania 





Write for brochure: Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 
Tel. 420. Lewis P. Beers, General Manager. 





8 COLORFUL BOOKLETS 


HONEYMOON 


Write now for your 8 FREE booklets and 
complete information about famous 
honeymoon resorts in nearby states. 
State date of your honeymoon to receive 
best seasonal information. 


HONEYMOON BOOKLET CENTER 
ROOM 1604-Y, 535-5th Ave., New York 17 


Pine Tree Point Club, 1000 Islands 


A Sylvan Shangri-la for spring and summer fun. Features 
18 modern guest units, — Chalet and new Lodges 
quarters overlooking Seaway... . Estate setting, shu 
board, swimming, etc. Write. for folder, reservation. 








A. Grah Th P.C. Box 56, Alexandria Bay, N.Y. 
Montana 





POCONO 
MOUNTAINS 


Famous Resorts for young men & women. Write for 
your 8 free colorful booklets: Pocono Booklet Center, 
Room 1604-H, 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 





The Farm on the Hill—Honeymoons 

“The Place They Told You About”--for newlyweds only. 

Your own sec cottage, meals at the Homestead, lots 

to do but no planned p Write ates, 

for unique picture story and helpful booklet “Plan Your 
Perfect Honeymoon.” gg, 173, Swift 








The Skyline Inn and Cottages 


Charming country inn with informal atmosphere serving 
delicious food & ering entertainment for whole family, 
planned by experienced staff. Adjacent cottages for greater 
privacy. Swimming pool, golf, etc. 


Edward C. Jenkins, Gen. Mgr., Mt. Pocono 35, Pa. 








0 Resort-Quiet 0) Motels 

00 Groups-Conventions 
Resort-Active 
[) Transients 


| 
| 
- 
3 
Q 
me emma nae ra we mm ee se 








Discover 
the Unique 
in Delightful Living 


Dime wie Wont Bitcance . . 





HERSHEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


















Va 82 22? ee E 


at Buck Hill 


Vacation days are perfect in the beau- 
tiful Poconos. Sports include golf, 


tennis, 


swimming 


in outdoor pool, 


tiding, lawn bowling, fishing. Social 
entertainment. Congenial atmosphere. 


advance reservations necessary 


3 HOURS FROM 
NEW YORK AND 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York 
Reservation 


ffice 
30 Rocke/eller 
Plaza 
Circle 5-5620 





sa? 
Devil's Pool Guest Ranch 
1465 acres in the famed Ozarks, 5 mi. shoreline on Table 
Rock Lake. (Newest bass and crappie lake). Western 
atmosphere, air-cond. cottages, modern lodge, priv. swim- 
ming pools, saddle horses, etc. © folder 





Camp Sawtooth Ranch, Wyo. 


Treat your family to the beautiful = Reset. Nest West, ride 
horseback into our back country ranch near Yellowstone 
Park. It’s cool and quiet, nature's piayeround for wild 
game. Excellent trout pe Sy > acon riding 





Dan Norris, Box H, Branson, Mo. 


H. Bradshaw, R ed Lodge, Montana 





Lenape Village, Tafton, Pa. 


In the Pocono Mts., on sparkling Fairview Lake. Elev. 
1650 ft Outstanding cottage-lake resort for families, ali 
ages meymoon specials! ee. the-clock activities 
featuring all water sports. Wa er skiing, entertainment, 
land sports. Famous for fine food. Literature on request. 





HOLIDAY/ MAY 








Twin Pine Lodge & Ranch 


Est. 1938. High in 
Sevastion. Emp 
ee 

gol nearby. 


non-riding. For details, write 


the Pocono Mts. Informal! resort of 


is on good food. Accommodations in 
es. Beautiful pool —cocktai! lounge fishiag, 
ec. by Duncan Hines. Two rates, riding & 


Box H. Stroudsburg, Pa. 
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STIFFEL 


ae | nen 


~ae 





CHARMING Table Lamp recalling the classical and more 
important metal urn Oil Lamps of the 18th Century. Antique 
fine brass finish. Tall Edwardian concave shade of off-white 
ribbed fabric. 36" to top of shade. About $50. Descriptive 
literature sent upon request addressed to The Stiffel Co., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 
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NEXT MONTH 


In this political year, HOLIDAY for June casts 
an apolitical look in three timely directions. One is 
FRENCH CANADA, with Canadian author 
Hugh MacLennan reporting the vigorous story and 
the newly unlocked force of the French Canadian 
people. The second surveys home ground in Eugene 
Burdick’s account of THE DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY — its wrangles and successes and endur- 
ing vitality. The third is CZECHOSLOVAKIA, a 
land where V. S. Pritchett discovers, beneath 
surface woriness, a warm sense of hospitality— 
this being the opening article of a series on the 
satellite countries. 

In another piece Peter Abrahams sums up the 
place as well as its significance to the Negro in 
THE MEANING OF HARLEM; Herbert Kubly 
braves the scene of his college days at MADISON, 
WISCONSIN, and finds the living there still 
gracious; and J. Bryan, Ill, in a LIGHTNING 
GUIDE TO MALTA, zips through its rich his- 
tory and present-day attractions. As for gastron- 
omy, Hugh Foster conducts a delectable tour of 
NEW YORK’S SEA-FOOD RESTAURANTS. 

In addition there is ac HANDBOOK OF 
UNUSUAL DOGS, in which Helen Papashvily 
catalogues more than thirty off-beat canines, with 
comment about their frequently off-beat owners; 
British artist Ronald Searle, making no effort to be 
kind, sketches America’s most garish playground— 
LAS VEGAS; and Ogden Nash fires a few rounds 
of blank verse at illogicalities in the English 
language. 

To round out the issue, Alfred Bester holds an 
ANTIC ARTS seminar on MITZI GAYNOR. 
There will also be a refreshing PARTY OF ONE, 
as usual, and a stop in Guatemala for a visit with 
another of the WORLD’S MOST FASHION- 
ABLE WOMEN, then off for a glimpse of June’s 
PLACE OF THE MONTH—a time-suspended 


hilltown near the ancient shrine of Delphi, in Greece. 


THE EDITORS 











with these exciting new 


HOLIDAY 
MAGAZINE 
TRAVEL 
GUIDES 


N.. you can visit Europe with the most informative, helpful and authoritative 
travel guides ever published—and who but HOLIDAY could have produced them? 
These handy guides, produced by the editors of HOLIDAY and published by 
RANDOM HOUSE, contain all the basic things you need to know—plus the unusual 
and interesting sidelights readers have come to expect from HOLIDAY. The guides 
will give you the latest details on hotels, restaurants, tours, prices, tipping, travel 
preparations and points of interest—things to help you get the most out of your trip. 
And they include many helpful maps and illustrations in color and black and white 
to simplify your planning. 

They’re yours at only $4.95 for any five you select—less than many one-country 


guides previously available. And if you wish more than five of these books, additional 
guides cost only $1 each. 


With the five or more HOLIDAY Guides you choose, you'll also receive, at no cost, 
a European currency converter to help you figure American equivalents of European 
currencies in seconds. 


Check the titles you wish to receive in the coupon on this page and mail it today. 
Or buy the books you want from your favorite bookstore, news dealer or travel 
agency. If you order direct from us, there’s no need to send money now—we’ll gladly 
bill you later. (P.S. These guides will make a wonderful gift for someone you know 
who’s planning a trip, too!) 





e% 


HOLIDAY / MAY 








Plan your trip to KLUROPE now 













a a a 
RIVIERA ROME 





PARIS _ SPAIN 





DEMMARE NORWAY ea meng? 


, BRITAIN “FRANCE SCANDIA 







converter 


FREE! 

















HOLIDAY, Dept. 1268, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Penna. 

Please send me the HOLIDAY TRAVEL GUIDES checked below PLUS my 
FREE currency converter. (Minimum order, five books for $4.95: additional 
GUIDES $1 each.) 


CJ Italy [J Rome [] Florence and the Hill Towns [) Paris 
() The Riviera and Southern France [(] Scandinavia: Denmark, Sweden, Norway 
() London [( Britain: England, Scotland, Wales [[] Spain [] France 


Penna. residents please add 4% state sales tax. 


Name. 





Street or R.D. 





Town Zone State 





Bill me the cost of the Guides I’ve ordered 


C Payment enclosed [) plus a few cents for postage and handling. 


If you're not completely satisfied with the GUIDES, return them within 10 days for a full 
refund—or pay nothing if you've requested billing. Either way, the currency converter is 
yours to keep. This offer good only in the U.S. and Canada. 
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you 4 


go... 
go first by Long Distance! 





Call ahead for reservations and be sure. LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 


And telephone the friends and family 


New York to Boston ...... 55¢ 
Los Angeles to Phoenix ..... 85¢ 
Chicago to Denver ....... $1.20 
r- Detroit to San Francisco... . $1.65 






These are the Station-to-Siation rates for the first three 
minutes, after 6 p.m. and all day Sunday. Add the 10% 
federal excise tax. 


| | 

1 1 

| 1 

, ; 

| ! 

1 1 

i 1 

‘ ae ! ! 
you would like to visit along the way. ' Dallas to New Orleans .... . 90¢ | 
1 ! 
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1 ! 

1 ! 

1 ! 
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d (io pin Filter 


‘spins and cools the smoke 





Average temperature of 60 AND the cooler the smoke 
Old Gold Spin Filter smoke 7 Wey ... the better the taste! 
is a pleasant 78 degrees Te 





© 1960, P. LORILLARD CO 


_..lhe best laste yel in a filter cigarette 





FIRST WITH THE FINEST CIGARETTES—THROUGH LORILLARD RESEARCH 


TWO HUNDRED YEARS OF TOBACCO EXPERIENCE 


Ona eS Sie 








